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My PL Us having beta- 
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or his buſineſs 6 Nudy 
ſ& Gur Incomparable' Anchor; 
ho be 'm od he betretiin- 
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: = if CR fr kecay : 
)'taderftand: not his 
Aide ir bis! paſtime to MW; 
be into the'Engliſh the Firſt and 
1 0 1d Pact of the (Characters of 
WPulcions', which having been 
ſeverally brought colight, 
. Joics perſnated us to an 
Ai, and obliged us upon a Re- 
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+ The Stationer 10 the Reader. © 
viewto preſent them this ſecgy 
timein one volume, - being, ec 
_ tenEthzecbey cavnot br begs 
fullc to all lezned Men”, | 
ag yet ? having :evcp. create 
3 Paffions/ pn / +his - inimita 
way, which hath'traly gin'd bj 
there utacion of.vne-of:rh _ 
.Þhj hers of. our ApciAty 
ahe molkeminens, wits.of A > 
tion earebis-fitreſt . 997 
-Qaecyis him; The moſt fplend 
lightofrbe ume avd one; d f4 

greaveſt Genius ghlemiog 
-pdheflics higher then Mo 
-Baffee, who tells-Mr. Chapelini 
_twe, ofchis: Letters to gy as h 
-vars What, great matrers he, 
'peci>from! the learning; ang: zu 
*mentof.Ogr -Author, ;. anid1i8 
:nother. he breaks, forth, inthe 
expteGions, Wiſhing his: Bopk 


. beenfac greater, ithae: bis; 4 pa : | 
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” The Stationer to:tbe Reader. 
more delight, and that he'was ſens 
bly chard with, the. beamy 
yt bis Paſions. Othets:(': ſaies 
ac) have given u3':tonches ad 
Eifays of traſh'and t ery, with 
di pnis'd tflationd; eng barre. 
wd conceies, but heſhews us the 
tthch in its/original perfet loftre; 
0d wereall: che pazes! of Philoſo« 
y:rengredras intelligible in our 
Iknguage, > Now aſſet cx; Greci. faioe 
waſtes! inviderevikes! Nor(vons 
inves he)d&T know udip4ic omiie+ 
led Avi iftetle, whole mes 
dick ſtile ixmoRite markable in 
iAfithor'; which! is /indeddf6 
errenecefſary for: the ſearch 'and 
umindciowdf the [Fel}th. Autor x? 
Sgtomy gpiniowCelfus'his/hs defies 
ne hath: hot: Heap th = > E 
french. Inco vero terfamoÞ« legal 15%. 
Wn diGionem ip/e Gratie wid. ntur 
Wibj ijs manibus formaſſe quibus, gt 
or Poete wultis, Domine Veneri 
miniftr ant. 
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minifiraet. . So far he.' Give ms | 
leave add ; bi-Greareſt Glo | 
from bimGlE; ; His Deſiga him 
ſelf:darcs acknowledg the grrac & "| 
and-fajrefi:conceivable: Through} 
aithis Difcour ſes he'\difoovers: the F z 
vivacity of li knowledge, andile | | 
peeſpituity: off his judgment; cw | 
thedliri'a tile of jnimmitableelegays 
ac; .and;mp\finc throughout the. 
widnefleth himfelf fo” emmnencia}] 
Phdoſophers: Nar« 1b the: In 1 
ment pf zhic beſt, <pdebo OY 
werebis Great dengue 
ly fiailyd,:: Ono age an 
boaſt" Lhat by bim alonePhi 
phy had! been brought £o-: 
Achme. - Tihafl noe a, "a b | 
atly-farcher. Eulogi $ Favs k : 
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[CHARACTERS 


OF THE 


_ PASSIONS. 


CHAP. I. 
Phot the CharaGters of the Pass10ns 
' are in generall. | h 


> ATURE having deſtin'd 
; Man for a civil life , 
' thought it not ſufficient 
, to have given him a 
- ropgue to diſcover his. 
- Intentions;but ſhe would 
> alſo imprint on his fore- 
- head.and in his eyes, the 
+ 6f his Folk wa that if. his ſpeech: 
7 to belye his. heart, his face ſhould 
ie lye to his ſpeech. In effe&, how 
ec cret foever the motions of his ſoul are, 
| B « what 


2  . Of thePaſllions 2" gexeral. 
what care ſoever he takes to hide them; 
they are no ſogner formed but they appeas 
in his face, and the diſquiet_they cauſes 

ſometimes ſo great that they may be truely 

called tempelis, which are more v 1olent 
at Shore then out at Sea : And that he who 
adviſed a man to conſult his glaſs in his ans 
ger, had reafon to beleeve that the Paſſi. 
ons are better known 1n the eyes, then in 
the ſoul it ſelf. But that which is more 
wonderfal, thoſe ations which ſpri 
from vertue and vice, diſcover themlelve. 
in the ſame manner : And although the | 
prom or maligriity they have, ſeem to 
aye nothing todoe with the body,. " 
they leave with it, I know not what kindof 
images : And even the foul not perceiving. 
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on : And whether it bethat at the ſans 
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timethe ſoul cannot intend ſuch di ferent. 
fan(tions , or that the inferiour part & 
, ſpe 3 


Of the Paſſions #2 general. 
ſpeds, and wYl not divert its Miſtris, we 
know that this is imployed when the other 
operates not. © Its a moſt certain thingthat 
the body changeth and varies it ſelf, when 
the ſoul is moved, and that this erforms 
almoſt no a@tions bur it imprints he marks 
thereof, which we may call Charadets, 
fnce they are the effe&ts of them, and'that 
they bear their image and figure.  *.. 

Now, becauſe the firſt ule of Phyfig = 
homy 15 grounded on theſe CharaQers,and 
that tt maketh uſe of them to diſcover Ip- 
dinations, afſurm ng us, that thoſe who nz 
turally have the ſame air, and the faube 
countenance which accompanies that 
moral ations , are inchned'to the: 1e 
ations ; The defi e which we hz Yeun- 
dertaken makes us here propoſe the j parti- 
Glar Characters of all the Paſſions, I ak 
terthem of Vertues, and Vices : 'But firſt 
we muft kriow wherein theſe CharaRers 
confiſt and what are the cauſes of them. 

"M pos the Charatters of Paſſions, and of -ha- 
the markes of the motioris, and 
+ of Lf foul, are alfo its effe&qs, as 1s 
y faids but becauſe there are alſo 
to forts of effe&s,thoſe which are perfor- 
tmedin the ſoul, and thoſe which are effe&- 
eq mthe body ; t there” are alſo two ws 
B 2 0 
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Of. the Paſſions in geveral. 


of Charaders, .the: one -Moral; the .other 
Corporal. For if you conſidera man inans. 
rer., Violence appears in all-his ations; 
Pie words are full of threats and injuriesz 
he crys. out, he. runs, he ſtrikes; reaſog 
and remonſtrances . offend him ,, and he 
knows no friends but thoſe who favour 
his paſſion, On the other fide, his counte. 
nance is inflam'd his eyes ſparkle, he wrine 
kles his forehead, his words are feral 
voice is terrible, his lookes are frightful, 
and&his whole behaviour is furious... Thele 
then are two kinds of effes,” and two ſony 
$6 x 'T 251 | 
of Characers 3 the one whereof confiſty 
in . moral actions ,. and the other in..the. 
change and alteration of the body. '  -; 
*_ Now we muſt fee what theſe ations are, 
atd'what this change is ; for all morals 
QX:ons cannot be uſed for Characters z!0% 
therwiſe, ſome would be CharaQers/of 
themſelves, ſince Paſſions, and Vertues, 
are moralactions. _ - f Ol 
To take away-this difficulty, -you-mult 
obſerve that the eſſence of human actions 
conſiſts in the inward emotion which-the: 
obje& forms- in the appetite z ; and thatan. 
thoſe things which are done: in purſyanee 
thereof, are but as rivolets running: fro 
the{ame ſpriog, Soanger is notlung bs 
| delin 
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Of the Paſſions zx general. 
delire of Vengeance, andin the purſuit of 
that emotion, the ſoul produceth exterior 
ations, which may ſerve to this purpoſe ; 
sthreatnings, blows, and other violences, 
which we call Characters becauſe : they 
expreſs and diſcover thealteration andin-= 
terior motion of the appetite. 3 

But there 1s alſo another thing to be here 
conſidered ; and 1t 1s that when we ſpeak 
of Paſſions,of Vertues,and of Vices, weare 
not to conceive them as qualities, or-ſim- 
ple actions; but as compleat qualities and 
ations which are accompanyed by many 
others, and yet , which all tend to one 
principal end which the ſoul propoſeth. 
For although love, (to ſpeake properly) is 
but a ſimple emotion of the ſou], by which 
Itunites it ſelf to that which is lovely; | Yet 
wedoenot therein form its whole Idea; we 
conſider it as a Paſſion that hath. beauty 
forits object, and which to poſleſſe it, em- 
ploys defire, hope, delight, &c. In the 
lame manner, Juſtice is a ſtedfaſt will to 
render-to every. one what belongs to him. 
But to-effe& it, ſhe makes uſe of Prudence, 
which makes her conſider the quality: of 
perſons, thetime, the place, and all other 
arcumſtances. She makes uſe of Tempe- 
rance,/and of ſtrength, to moderate thoſe 

As B 3 paſſions 


Of the Paſtions i# pereral. b 


paſſions which often traverſe her deſign; | 
and although:they are actions which pre. 
exſely concern her not, yet ſhe forbears not 
to. appropriate them, becauſe they conduce 
to her principal end, Now all theſe bor. 
rowed; and poſterior actions are alto a part 
of moral Characters; becauſe they deli 
the paſſion, or principal habit, which wth 
ſpring, and firſt cauſe whence they ate 
rived. X | Pr 
Its far more difficult, to fay wherein the 
Corparal CharaFers conſiſt, and' what ins 
tention.nature hath in forming them. We 
ſee, thatevery paflion carries I know not 
whatair on the face , thar vertue ſhedsin- 
to its actions a certain grace, and an agree» 
able aſpet, which is not'to be found's: 
mongft the vitious ; but as we have always 
called it The Thnow not what, it feems that 
we are thereby taught, that it could notbe 
ſaid what it was. For ſuppoſe, (as it 
true) that the Charafters we ſeek, areno 
thing but the air of which we have butnow 
ſpoken. Now this is found in fo many dif 
ferent things, that its almoſt impofhible wo 
obſerve what of common they have 
whereupon we may eſtabliſh its effencey 
for it moſt commonly happens in the mot 
 onof the parts, and ſome have delew' | 
{ 
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Of the Paſſions in general. 


that this air was nothing but that motion- 
But its certain, there isa fixt and natural 
air wherein the parts move not,and which 
isno effect of the ſouls emotions. $0 that 
it would be more likely, that this air were 
nothing but a certain relation of the parts 
amongſt themſelves; which happens 
from the ſruation they take when they 
move, or when they reft: Bur nether is 
this ſuffictent, ſmce the colour which that 
relation comprifeth nor, partly gives the 
tirto the face; and that raddineſs 1s one of 
the principal Characters of ſhame, as pale- 
neſs 1s of fear; this ever encreaſeth the dif- 
ficulty, ſince that in defining beauty, we 
ſay that its a juſt proportion of the parts 
accompanied with a pleaſing colour, and 
with a grace 3 and that cofour and grace 
areeſteem'd as two different things. For 
grace is nothing but a pleafing air ; _— 
at 


: 


ven cuſtome, often applyes it to w 

It is not, when we ſay a man hath an itl 
grace; andin this cafe, ' grace is the fame 
withair : That we may know then what 
thismarvelons air is, where the ſerenity, 
and the ſtorms of the minde appear , we 
are firſt to obferve, that the air of perfons 


is difcovered m their pictures; that the 


_ Mace of a fair face is expreft by colours, 
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Of the Paſſions in general. 


and. that conſequently, there muſt -be 
ſomewhat of fixt, and which flyes not away; 
ſince there are none but ſtable and perma- 
nent things, which painting hath power 0+. 
ver; and that of all viſible objects, there 
is only motion, which ſabje&snor it ſelfto 
the peacil. Now it is impoſlible to finde 
any thing ſtable, common to living things, 
and their pictures, beſides the figure. and, 
colour of the parts. So that it ſeems this 
alr is to be there placed. But becauſe there 
1;yet another thing in the grace, which the 
art of painting cannot attain to, and that; 
there is a certain vivacity, which can never, 
be fixt on the cloth ; we armaſt with reaſon; 
beleeve that mocion ſerves alſo to-this 
grace; its that which renders the beauty. 
lively and piercing ; without which ies od, 

dead, and without attraction. We cannot 
(in effe&t) doubt but that the motion of the 
parts gives ſomething to this vivacity,fince 
'ris a part of its perfeftion.. But becauſe 
that after it hath ceaſed, there 1s yet | 
know not what which remains on the face, 
and that we ſeea certain ſplendor ſhine. 
the eyes, which depends neither uponthelt. 
figure, motion nor.colour z we mult nectt, 
ſarily add toall this a certain ſecret influ» 
ence, which being ſent 1nto the eyes % 
CO " : . ſperli | 
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Of the Pailions in general. 
ſperſeth it ſelf over the parts of the face; 
and without doubt, after having well en- 
quired what it may be, we ſhall findeit to 
be the ſpirits which the ſoul continually 
ſends into thoſe parts, 'which- leave there 
the brightneſs. of the natural light they 
have, and - indeed there are: faces whi 

neer ſeem well, and afar off appear very 
ill coloured, becauſe the ſpirits animate 1t 
not, and that the ſplendor they give is ſo 
weak that the ſpecies-of it cannot reach 
far, and fo they. leave thoſe of the colour' 
more withered.  T his grace then1s in the 


. colour, in the figure, in the motion of the 


parts, ' and of the ſpirits. And yet this doth 
not{ay that all theſe things are this grace : 
For were they in other ſubjects then man, 
they. would not pleaſe; and green which 
is the moſt perfect of all colours,' would. 
cauſe. a frightful deformity, - were it on a. 
face. It muſt then be,that as ſounds are not 
pleaſing of themſelves, bur as they are ina 
certain proportign.z ſo all theſe things are 
leaſing to the ſight but only becauſethey 
vea certain relation, and a certain agree» 
ment, . which pleaſeth the eyes, and -con-: 


_ tents the minde, 


.Fo know this concordance, you are to un- 
derſtand that there are two ſorts of beau- 
ties 


Of "the P asfions i general. 
ties in man 5 The Tntelliglble , and the 
Senfible. The firſt is but the jnteriour pex. . 
fectios, the juſt connexion of all faculties 
neceſlary for a man to perform the + 
ons whereto he is defignd; and the ſe 
wa conſiſts in the diſpoſition which the 
to have to ſerve theſe facyl. 
tes. Organs ought what renders the figure, the 
colour and the motion agreeable, 1s the fit. 
neſs which thoſe things have with the ns. 
newt man. - Forhow fair gn the co- 
our how perfe& ſoever the fi 
of the parts are, how regular ſoover th 
motions are, if they are not conformable 
to his nature, they produce neither 'a 
beauty not 2 grace; on the contracy,they 
cauſe a deformity; and render the body un- 
ſcemly. Now although there be but God 
atone whoknows the principle of thiscons | 
formity, -and why the Foinns have moreiti- 
clination for one fjgure; colour, or ſome 
other accident then for another : yet 
there are in-onr fon] ſecrvt: ſeeds of this 
knowledge, which is the cauſe ſhe pleas) 


ſeth herſelf iri theſe objedts without know- 

ing the reaſon ; in the- fame manner as 
ſhe findes them diſſ pleaſing, when that con-" 
formity nd' proportion which. they ought'} 
to have is wanting. 


Some 
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Of the Paſſions ingeneral. 

Some will perhaps ſay, that Fhere con- 
found grace with beauty, placing grace in 
the proportion of the parts, and inthe co- 
lour, which in the ordinary definition of 
beauty are ſeparated from grace. * But Þ 
beleeve there is no inconvenience herein, 
and that its true that all that isfairis plea- 
ling, and that the proportion of parts be- 
ing fair, muſt needs pleaſe the fight, and 
that therefore they are graceful. 

And indeed. the ancients who im theſe 
things were wiſer then we, made not this 
differense, and always placed the pyhors 
where beauty was: For although 4 
riftetle ſays, that little ones might be call'd 
pretty"and pleaſing , but that'they were 
notto be ws 19u8 d fair ; ; *tis that he ſpake 
ofan entire and perfe@ beanty, which is 


as they want that juſt proportion which be- 
lon to the perfection of man. 
etthere 1s ode ground for the diffe- 
—_ which hath been fince made between 
/wy Pa and grace,” for as the matter-and 
the form enter into the compoſition of 
man, we have placed beauty ir the figure 
and in the cofour which belongs to the 


| Matter, and grace in the motions which are 


effedts of the foul : not that grace isnot - 
the 


Of the Paſſions in general. 
the colourand in the figure ; or that beau. : 
ty is not in the motions.3..but becauſe ſheis | 
more. excellent in theſe; by reaſon that the. 
ſoul whois the principle thereof, is more 
perfe& then the matter, and that actions 
the laſt perfe&ion of things. Beauty which! 
ought to be the moſt agreeable, hath, been 
call'd by thename of grace, althougttin ef+ 
fe&tit ought tobe commonto all that is fairy 
and that the colour, figure and motion; 
which haveall their beauties, ought alſo to 
have every one:their particular graces. 

But to return to our ſubject; the grace is4) 
kind of air; and means; nothing more but: 
that conformity and proportion. whereof: 
we have ſpoken. For when the air is a6- 
companied- with: this proportion, its plea-1; 
ſing; ſo that this «jr in general is in all thoſe; 
=40 uf which have a grace,and it may bede-: - 
fin' \ CA. certain exterior and ſenſible quality: 
which « bred from the colour, figure, and mation! 
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are . PrapprHianabie, and ' conformable-to: 
the perfection of man, it will be the defi-/' 


- 


nition of grace. , . 114144; 

. We arenotwithſtanding to obſerye thats 
the-4/r appears more in one of thefe three» 
things in ſame encounters then in the reſt41 
For that which 1s fixt and natural, is chiefs 
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Of :tbe Paſſions in. general.. 


jyin the figure and-ſituation- of the parts. 


| That which accompanies the paſſions, de- 


pends moſt from the motion and the co- 
lour ; that of vertuous ations is ſometimes 
inre(t, becauſe reaſon hinders thoſe moti- 
ons which would not befit the moderation 
and quiet ſhe ſeeks : ſuch is the grave and 
modeſt Mine, ſuch js the countenance of 
aman. who meditates and thipks on great 
matters: -And it: may: be that even vices 
which are 10 exceſs, have an active and tur- 
bulent air ; .and thoſe which are in the de- 
fe&, have quite the contrary: ſoahot and 

recipitate man is always in ation, andthe 


azy is immoveable:: beſides the «yr appears - 


ſometime more in one part then m ano- 
ther,and although it bemwore remarkablein 
the face then inany other. place, yet there 
is one which belongs:to walking,another in 
the carriage of the -armes, _ another of 
the whole body. - - The French hath been 
more happy to expreſs thoſe differences 
then any-other language, whatſoever. Not 
content. to ſay / Air & la Grace, Air and 
Grace, it ags 1s Mine, la Contenance, It Main- 
tice, le Geftezarr be Port, which as neer as WE 
can render them, are , The Mine, the Pre- 
ſence , the Behaviour, the Carriage, and the 
Port, _ The Mine chiefly belongs by; the 
ace, 
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face, the port to the gate, 2he carriage and the | 
behaviour to the arms;-: the Ar; the Grace, 

and the Preſence tothe whole body. And 
as the Pore, and the Geſſure, or Carriage, de 
note motion; ſo the Mine, the Behavidar, 
and the Preſence apply. themſelves beſt' to 
reſt : ade air a graceare common 
to both of them. cover it be, rhe ay 
which + wr Paſſions, and in moral actions, 
prmcipally comes from motion; -but' you 
muſt know:what the cauſe of this motion 
is: For upon this knowledge depends the 


| Ee Cor of what we are toe ſay; and 


iewill better appear inthe paſſions, 


we will therefore by them begs the: w 


D doliten already fad, and we ſhall < 


ten be obliged to repeate, that Paſtions ate 
nothing but the emotians of the appetite, 
by which'the ſout moves towards pood;#d 
eftrangethir ſelf from evil ; and as ſhe plat 
divers organs which” may be uſed to'thit 
end, the alſo employsthem, and moves 86 
corditig to her intention : Now the ph | 
rits w! queſtion are the fir | 
uſe of 'delvg the moſt agil, andwwhich take 

their birth Hom the ſame place where the 
forms her defigns; 'ſo that we 'need'1 


wonder that they are the firſt to execute 
them, 


 - ſcatters them over all the exterior parts, 


_- 
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them, - lince they feem tobe the firft who 
have the knowledge of them. | 
The foul then ſends forth the ſpirits,and 


ther to acquire good, or to oppoſe il}: Brit 
when this 15 too powerful,and ſheis ſenſible 


that ſhe 1s not {trongenoughtorefiſt ir, ſhe 


retires them in and brings them back to the 
heart, Now this flux and reflux brings two 

t changes, becauſe thehumors being 
_ along with-them, their arrival fwels 


agitates the parts, and paints them of 
the ſame colour of which themſelves are : 
onthe contrary, their flight makes them 
fail, looke pale, and renders them immove- 
able. | 

Perbaps it would not be unprofitable to 
examine whether every paflion hath a par- 
ticular motion of the ſpirits; and whether 
anger moves them-otherwite then ſhame. 
love,-:joy, or the reft which carries them 
eds : Whether Fear- retire them 
inwardly after another manner then Hate, 
Averſion or Greif. For if this were true, 
and that we could know theſe differences, 
we could with the more facility diſcover 
the eauſes of the alterations they produce. 
For my part, I beleeve that fince in every 
Paſſion the appetite hath an emotion and 
a 


Of the Pallions in general. 
a particular end, themeans it uſeth-oug] 
alſo to be particulary "and that the motion 
of the ſpirits muſt be conformable tg 
the intention it hath, and to 'the agitati- 
on it gives it ſelf : and therefore that that 
is done in one paſſion, is different from 
thoſe which are done 1wothers. - So that 
its very likely that in one they caſt thews 
ſelves with impetuofity, and high coy x 
like torrents: andin another ſlide as ſweets 
ly. as rivers, that ſome make them overt» 
ah their-banks, others reſtrain them'in * 
their vs that now their courſe is di/ 
re&, and'preſently again irregular. Laſtly” 
That we ey ſay owe dituterthens: ai | 
ſhoots them forth, Joy ſheds them abroad; 
Hope holdsthem faſt,boldneſs drivesthem, 
and that anger throws them forth ingreat 
boyling guips, and ſo of the reſt, as wethall 
more particulazly- ſee in the diſcourſe'sf- 
the Paſſions; alrhoughto ſpeak Truth, out 
ſpirit is not clear-fighted enough to'diſ” 
cern exactly all theſe differences, and that” 
in this caſe-the window of Mom were vey 


tate the ſpirits and the humors in- the” pa” 

ſions : ſhe alſo cauſeththoſe parts to: move” 

which are capable of a voluntaty motion,” 
as 
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asbeing thoſe which are the moſt power. 
ful to ſeek and imbrace good, and to re- 
pel orflye evi]; and to ſpeak truth, this 
motion of the ſpirits is often a fuccour ye. 


ry uſeleſs to the ſoul, and which ſerves ras - 


therto ſhew her precipitation and blind. 
nels-then'to obtain what ſhe propoſed to 
her ſelf 5 for when they caſt themſelves 
into the face, ſhefancies to her ſelf that it 


isſhe ber ſclt that,runs thither; and when 


js | they retire themſelves tothe heart, its 
| ſhealſo who hides her ſelf there,although 
ſhe. be already at. the vlace where ſhe 
would arrive, and that ſhe abandons not 
that whecne ſhe thinks.to eſtrapg herſelf; 
and what benefit 1s it to a Creature for the 
ſpirits and the. blood to goe, to, the. en» 
counter of an agreeable obje@, ſince nel- 
therthe {oul nor the body come nearer tq 
þ nor are any more united to it, and that 
ſences only are they which ought to 
make this union?. we may ſay the ſame 
of the refiſtance ſhe would make to thoſe 
ls which preſent themſelves; for what 
relation is there betwixt the ſpirits and an 
Wury,' and what effe& can they make to 
drive back an ill which moſt commonly 
k&only in opinion, which ſometimes is no 
more or which eyen is not yet made ?_,_, 
| C But 
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-*Burit is not thus with voluntary moti. 
on; foritideed here tHe hands draw and 
tike. whit's uſeful, *the body is carryed 
eowdrds what is lovely ; it truly keepsa 
meince from "whats iH , and flyes'or 
ives away what incommodares it.'* 
'Fts true that there are ſome of theſe motii 
6ns where'the ſoul deceives it ſclfaſwels 
m that of the ſpirits: how many loſt ſteps, 
 Fidrcnlous Poftares and idle words'ar 
there inPafſions? to whar uſe are theſe 
ſeveral motions of the head, thoſe diſſe 
retit figures which the forehead, the eyes 
the noſe;andthe mouth form? There mi 
be fome'relation with the deſign wh 
the ſoul propofed,' ſince its certain rhatid 
ſtame lhe' caſts down the eyes, asf ſhe 
would hide herfelf, (that ſhe lifts theta 
it! Avger as tf that ferved torepel ani 
ty, and hatin fcor ſhe lifes upthe hoſt 
as if ſhe would drive 'away what ſhed 
diains. Butnseafic to perceive that here 
m'alfo The deceives herſelf, and that a 
blitrdneſs and trouble in which ſhe's, 
ſeth her ro 'ufe'means which beneft! 
nothing tothe ' obtaining -of 'what*l 
defies: > 718: FS —— 
Tis not that ſhe is therefore to'be® 
demned 'in all theſe motions ; there! 


L 
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cauſe of them, 'tis but by a certain nece(- 
| ſitythat they follow thoſe motions which 


=> = 7 


ng the inflammation of the face, 

and the ſparkling of the eyes. But theſe 

are effects which follow the agitation. of 

the ſpirits, which impetuoufly caſt them- 

{elyes on the exterior parts as we ſhall ſay 
ereafter. 

By this diſcourſe we may not only per- 
ceive what the cauſes of thoſe mations 
which the Paſſions excite are, but alſo 
which thoſe are which make .moral Cha- 
Taers,and which make the corparal. For 
thoſe which the ſoul imploys by.a. cl 
anddiſtin&t-knowledge ro obtain:the end 
be. pretends in_every Paſhon, make the 
moral Characters, and thoſe which ſhe 
« by, a pure inſtin&, or: which happen 
Mthout any intention of hers, form the 
| Sxpgral 2154 th For theſe latter are. 

two ſorts, the one are by the command 
ofthe ſoul, the other are þ  neceſlity, AS 
JRR-302l ſee more. particularly.1n the. fol- 
ml ing diſcourſes. C 2x CHAP. 
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þ18 , which although they pd cen 


{t her intention, yet ſhe-18-not the 


theſoul inwardly excites; fart wecannort 
with reaſon ſay, that ſhe propplern inan-. 
ger the hinderance of reſpiration and-of 
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_— POP ?OFE 1s not only the 
Fe Py 2A Spring of all the Paſf- 
DPW /g ons Fs even of all the 
(NG jo, 890d and of all theill 
A,» Z 2 which happens to 

BAY 3] without 1 Arab 
Cr Farmagy be no Sciences in the 
world; Vertue would 'be without fol 
lowers , and Civill {ociety would be 
but an imaginary good 3 it is that which 
breeds in us the defire of fair things, and 
makes us poſſefle them, and by a w 
fal incantation changeth and cransfor- 
eth us into them : to it we owe 
good things we poſleſſe, it may give'w 
thoſe which we want, and if it ae 
fromus the ills which neceſſarily accalt 
pany this life, at leaſt it A mY = en 
and even renders them pleafin 7 

them the inſtruments of our fe Cay " 
Bat this 1s it alſo that corrupts vert 
Tujns ſociety, and renders art wr. 
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And if it bath truely brought into the 
world thefe excellent things, 1t ſeems it is 
only to drive them out again. That no- 
ble vigor which incites the minde to fair 
ations, that divine fire wherewith th 
ſay the ſoul 1s clothed, and which natural- 
ly raiſeth it towards Heaven, languiſheth 
and dys under the weight of baſe and ter- 
reſtrial things, upon which this Paſſion 
fixeth it. In ſhort its this that forms all 
the tempeſts which agitate our life there 
would be no grief, no fear, nor no de- 
{pairz were there no love ; and who ever 
will neerly conſider all the paſſions, will 
ealily beleeve that they are bur ſeveral 
motions which it cauſeth, and different 
figures which it aſſumes. 

Now as there are but few objeqs which 
can reach the foul, which are notable to 
move this paſſion : And whereas Riches, 
Honor, Pleaſure, and 1n a word all Goods 
whether falſe or true may raiſe it,” we 
will not here dilimbroile this Chaos , 


 andourdeſign gives us not leave to ſpeak 


ofany other kind of love but that which 
beauty begets in the appetite. 

Neither is it a ſhghr enterprize, not- 
with ſtanding the helps thoſe great men 
of the times paſt have given us, and what 

3 endeavour 
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endeavour ſoever we have already made 
to diſcover 1cs origine, yet are we con- 
ſtrained to confeſſe that there is ſome- 
what in it which 1s divine, whereto our 
ſpirit cannot attain ; and the ſame pover-' 
ty which we finde aS they ſay at its birth, 
happens alſo in our thoughts when we 
would ſpeak of it; ſo'that were it nece{- 
ſary to obſerve all the effedts thereof, we 
might ſooner count the waves of the ſea, 
then the motions it cauſeth in the ſoul? 
neither doth heat produce or corrupt 
more things in the world, then ove 
cauſeth both good and evil ations. Ws 
In effe@ its the inſtrument of that di- 
vine Art which. Nature hath providedto 
preſerve her moſt exellent works; with: 
out it long ſince we had no more ſpoken 
of Families, of Peoples, or of-Commbn- 
wealths ; ind thoſe which were eſteein | 
themoſtflburifhing, had been but theAF 
femblys of a ſort of wild & favage beaſts, 
had not love ſweetned and civil 'd them; 
forts it that forms us to aciyil life, 
is the true life of men, fincethereby we 
become liberal, courtevus, and generous 
it teacheth us tobe diſcreet, obedient? 
faithful; it renders us abundant eloqu 


and "ingenious and for that ſame ca 
t 
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the wiſeſt man among the ancients for- 
merly, ſaid that he was ignorant in, all 
things but 1n the art of love, foraſinuch 
25 he eſteem'd that love is the ſchool of 
honor and vertue, and that whereſoever 
it reigns It "44 peace, abundance and 
Felicity. And indeed had it not been alte- 
red by men, it had never produced any qQ- 
thereffects but thoſe, and we had not been 
obliged to have added to its Elogies, the 
crimes of which it is accuſed, and the ills 
which at all times it hath done through 
the whole world : but as the fire how 
pure ſoever it be, raiſeth ſtinking and dan- 
gerous fumes if it take 1n a corrupted mat- 
ter, you are not to wonder if this divine 
flame being bred amongſt thoſe vices 
wherewith the nature of man is infected, 
produceth only filthy deſires, fqxms only 
evil deſigns, and if inſtead of the good 
things it ought to bring. mankinde, it 
cauſe only troubles, anxiety and mil- 
fortunes. 

We have not undertaken here to giye 
an account. of all its diſorders, netther 
will we {tain this diſcqurlſe with the blaod 
andthe infamy it hath brought into Fa- / 
milies and States, nor with the facrjledges 
wherewith it hath violated the moſt 

-& ſacred 
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facred things : it-will be ſufficient to ſay, 
that its the moſt dangerous enemie wife. 
dom can have : Forasmuch as of all thoſe 
"comp we may diſturb her, there is only 
ove againſt whom ſhe hath no defence; 
thoſe which enter nimbly and impetuouſ. 
ly into the minde, are but almoſt of a mo- 
ments continuance, and reaſon finds its 
excuſe 1n their precipitation; thoſe other; 
which move ſlowly by little and little, 
ſhe perceives them coming and can &- 
ther ſtop their paſſage, or in that weak 
condition drive them away. But love 
Nides in ſo ſecretly that its impoſlible to 
obſerve its entry, or its progreſle, like a 
maskt enemy it advanceth and ſeazeth 
on all the principal parts ot the ſoul, be- 
fore it is diſcovered, when there is no 
means to be found to get him out , then 
he triumphs, and wifedom and reaſon 
muſt become his ſlaves : and 'tis what in 
my opinion the ancients would have. faid 
when they fained Love ſometimes to bt 
the Fatherof the gods,- and ſometimes 
that he was a Demon which cauſeth then 
to deſcend from Heaven to Earth : Be 
cauſe its certain that this paſſion hatl 
maſtered the wiſeſt men in the world;atd 
that it was not without cauſe that 1## 
vs 6 fs , once 
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once vaunted to have ſeen more Philoſo- 
hers with her, then of any other 
inde of men. But let us leave. theſe 
ſubje&ts for lovers to entertain their 
complaints withall,- and without inter- 


efling our ſelves either in che praiſe or 


diſpraiſe of love, lets conſider from the 
Port where we are, the ſtormes it raiſeth 
inthe-ſoul and in the body. 

The firſt wound that beauty gives the 


ſoul, is almoſt inſenſible, and althoughthe 


ſon of love be already in her, and that 

its even difperſt through all her parts, yet 
doth ſhe not beleeve herſelf fick, or at 
leaſt thinks not her miſchiet ſo great. For 
as wedoe not give to Bees the name they 
bear, but only when they have a ſting and 
wings : ſo neither is love called love but 
when he hath his arrows and can flye; 
thats to ſay when he is pungent and un- 
quiet. Atfirſt we take it for a ſimple like- 
ing, or a complacency we bear to ſo love- 
ly a Perſon with whoſe preſence we are 
pleaſed, of whom we delight to diſcourſe, 
whoſe remembrance is ſweet ; and the de- 
fires we have to ſee and entertain her, are 
ſocalm that wiſedom with all its ſeverity 
cannot condemn them, even ſhe approves 
them, -and paſſeth them for civilities and 
neceſlary 
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neceſlary duties : . but, they are;not long 
at a-ſtand,, they by little and lictle en, 
creaſe, andat laſt by the frequent agitati- 
ou of the Soul, they kindle that fire-which 
was there hid, and cauſe that flame to en. 

creaſe which burns and devours it ; then 
this plealing 1mage which never preſent. 
editielf: to the miade but with ſweetneſs, 
and reſpe&, becomes in{olent and imperi- 
ous; ktenters every moment, Or more 
fully to expreſs it, it never leaves it; 
it mixeth with its moſt ſerious thoughts, 
It troubles the moſt pleaſing,and WA uh 
the moſt facred, it even [des into our 
dreams and by an inſufferable perfidioul- 
neſs, it ſhews it ſelf in- them ſevere and 
cruel, when there is nothing to be feard, 
or abuſeth us witha vain hope when we. 
ought truly to diſpairz then love. who 
before was but a child, becomes -the Fa. 
ther of all the paſſions, but a cruel Fathen, 
who hath-no ſooner. produced one, but 
he ſtifles-it to make room for an other, 
which he ſpares no leſs then the former 
at once he cauſeth a hundred kinds ofde-: 
fires and deſignes to live and dye; andto 
ſee Hope and Diſpair, Boldnets and Fear, 
Jjoyand grief, which he cauſerh continually 
to ſucceed-one another, Deſpight and Av» 
get, 
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ger, which he makes to flaſh out every mo- 
ment, & the mixture of all theſe paſſions; 
its impoſſible but you muſt fancie fome 
oreat tempeſt where the fury of the wind' 
raiſeth, throws down and confounds the 
waves, Where lightning and thunder 
breaksthe clouds, where light and dark- 
neſs, heaven and earth, ſeem to'return to 
theit firft confulton. 

But as there are times when ſtorms are 


- more violent and more common, there 


atealſo encounters wherein this tempeſt 
of Love is ſtronger”, and more frequent, 
The chief in my opinion are,the pteſence, 
and the abſence of the beloved perſon, 
her love, and her hate, and the concur- 
rence of a rival , and we may ſay, that 
theſe are the five aCts wherein all the ac- 
cidents and all the intricacies of this Paſfi- 
on are repreſented ; at _leaft if there are 
others, they paſs behind the curtain, and 
out of the ſpeQators fight. 

Ifit happen then that a lover be abſent 
from his beloved obje&, diſquiet and 
fretting purſue him everywhere, he hath 
no friends but are importunate, the di- 
vertiſements which were moſt pleaſing to 
him are troubleſome ; in ſhort there is 
nothing in his life which diſpleaſeth him 
not, 
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not, but filence and ſolitude, as if he 
were. poſlceſt with thoſe ſtrange dilcaſes 
which makes us hate the light and men; 
he loves nothing but Aaknoband eb 
there he entertaines the woods , the 
brooks, the winds, and the ſtars, they 
have nothing as he fancies but what is 
conformable to the humour of her he 
loves, and to the pains he ſuffers; he calls 
them inſenfibleas ſhe is, and finds them 
like him in perpetual agitation, and after 
having a long time tormented his (pt 
Tit with ſuch like Chimeras, he begs 
tothink of thoſe happy moments when 
he ſhall again ſee that deſirable objet 
that he may ſpeak to her, and give heran 
account of his ſighs and of the tears he 
ſhed in her abſence ; ſometimes he medi 
tates the complaints wherewith he. muſt 
ſoften her rigor, the thanks with which 
he will receive her favours, and the vows 
wherewith he will confirm his ſervitude; 
ſometimes he puts pen to paper, he writes, 
blots out, tears, and if he have any 
thoughts which may ſecurely ſtay on the 
paper, they are thoſe only which witnels 
the exceſs of his love and fidelity ; and 


then what artifices doth he nor imploy to 


procure the delivery of his letters ? what 
| extrav® 
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extravagances doth he not commit when 
he receives any, or even when any thing 
that hath but touched the perſon he loves 
comes to his hands? he keeps them always 
joyned to his eyes or to his lips, he makes 
them his idols, and would not change 
them for Scepters and Diadems; tocon- 
clude, we may fay that abſence 1s the true 


_ night of lovers, not onely becauſe their 
' Sun as they ſay illuminates them no 


more, but alſobecauſe'thart all their plea- 
ſures are but as in a dream, and at that 
time all their ile are irritated and aug- 
mented, 

But lets confider the day which followes 
this night, *cis infallibly the preſence of 
the perſon beloved ; indeed a lover calls 
it noother , who beleeves that when he 
comes 'neer it,all the beauty in the world 
is diſcovered to his eyes; he finds anew 
heat diſperſt through his ſoul, and a'cer- 
tain'mixture of joy&aſtoniſhment cauſeth 
him ſo pleaſant a trouble that he is raviſhe 
therewith and as it were one of himſelf: 
then how proud, bold or eloquent ſoever 
hebe, he muſt humble himſelf, be afraid 
and toſe his ſpeech; it avails him pwn, 
to have prepared his courage and his dil- 
courſe, they prove but ſo many ia" 
an 
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and fantaſies which vaniſh at the fight of 
this light ; nothing but his eyes can (| 
for him which witneſs by their looks, what 
an \ exceſs of pleaſure and reſpect this 
meeting affords; him ; but what ever is 
ſaid, that this is the particular language 
of Love, there is yet another which 1s 
much.more. proper,. and which is alſo far 
ſtranger then. this :_ for although there 
are paſſions as violent as this, yet is there 
none which inſpires like this, ſuch extras 
wvagant and ſuch ridiculous words ; for a 
lover ſcarce. utters ong probable word, 
What care and what intereſt ſoever he 
employs to make himſelf beleeved; all 
-bys diſcourſes and-writings are perpetua 
hyperboles he burns, he languiſheth, 
dyes, : he ſpeaks of nothing but of priſons, 
of chains, and of torments, he calls her 
be laves his ſun, his heart, bis ſoul, an 
is life, . he {wears that he alone hath 
more love, then all men beſides, that 
-paſſion, is infinite and ſhall.be eternal ;,, 
areif, .all-bis, words are beyond the.tn 
is deſignes and his promiſes beyond. 
;power,and-all his actions beneath his j 
.Tage; for there is no ſo. baſe ſubralign 
i, he will not make. there js. no {et 
,viceſo low or vile which he will nota 
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der ;zthere 15no ſubjeGion amonrgft ſlaves 
ſo diligent, fo careful and ſo expreſs as his, 
he often adores a+ perſon that diſdaing 
him, courts a confident that betrays him, 
cheriſheth ſervants that mock him ; he 
muſt 'uſe his enemies with reſpe&, his 
friends with indifferency, andalltbereſt 
ofthe world- with ſcorn; he muſt ſuffer 
without complaining, he muſt fear al}, de- 
fire much, hope for little : in aword he 
muſt love his ill, and hate himſelf. - 1 o- 
mitt the' profuſe 'expence he makes, the 


dangers he runs ithrovgh to'gaiw only a 


word'or a/favourable look, the tranſports 
of joy -which a' good reception yeelds 
him,the exceſs of grief and defpair which 
a diſdain cauſeth,andthe furieswhich jea- 
louſte inſpires when a rival traverſeth his 
purſuit, -- When we ſhall ſpeak of thoſe 
paſſions in particular, then 'alfo- will 'we 
ſhew the reſt of the-extravagaricies which 
love cauferh, although indeed they can- 
not'bealll diſcovered. For: beſides that 
there'are no-diſorders in the other paſii- 
ons which are riot to be found 1n:this,that 
its'expable of all"the follies which can 
poflefle adiftratted mind, it hath ſo ma- 
ny faces and ſeveral countenances;' that 
Its)mpoſlible to take their pifture; ſome- 
times 
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times 1ts violent and impetuous, ſome. 
times ſweet and peaceable, in ſome plea. 
ſant and toying, in others peeviſh and ſe- 
vere, in other bold and inſolent, in 6- 
ther timerous and modeſt ;/ it appears in- 
genious and ſtupid, fantaſtical, light, tu- 
Tious, and in a hundred other faſhjong, 
whichin my opinion was the cauſe that 
ſome fained Love to be the ſon of the 
wind, and of Iris, to ſhew the wonder and 
the variety. which there was in this pal- 
lion, and to teach us that his original is 
as much hid. as that of thoſe two kinds 
of Meteors. But. before we undertake 
to diſcover it, lets ſee what change it cat 
{ſeth in the face. 

I do not beleeve that he who fitll 
painted - Love with a vail before his 
eyes, intended thereby to ſhew the blind- 
neſs which is io that paſſion, but either 
through the debility or by the priviledge 


of his art, he was obliged to hide. what 


he could'not expreſs : In effe&t, what co- 
lour, nay.even what words can exprels 
all the changes which Love cauſeth in our 
eyes? how can that reſplendent humidi- 
ty be repreſented: which we ſee fhine1n 
them ?.that modeſt diſquiet,that layghing 
grief, and that amorous anger which. 15 

to 
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tobe perceived in themznow you ſhall ſee 
them turn this way, and now that, now 
ſweetly lift them'elves up, by little and 
little fall down again and pitrifully turn 
towards the beloved object, Sometimes 
they dwel on itas if they were fix'd, ſome- 
times they turn from it as if they dazled, 
ſometimes their looks are quick, ſome- 
times {weet and languiſhing; now they fly 
out with liberty, and now they ſteal and 
eſcape from between the lids ; which 
ſeem as if they would ſhut upon them : 
Ina word, all the motions wherewith the 
eyes1n other paſſions are agitated are to 
be obſerv'd in this: you ſhall always finde 
laughter or tears, which ſomtimes agree 8& 


' mingle together; although they are ſunk 


and hollow, they do not therefore drie up 
or leſſen; on the contrary they {eem big- 
gerand more humid then they were be- 
fore, unleſs it be after a tedious griet or 
an extream deſpair, for then'they become 
dry, dimm, caſt down and ſet The fore- 
head in this paſſion ſeldom gathers it ſelf; 
onthe contrary it ſeems as if it were ex- 
tended, and if ſorrow ſometimes caſts it 
down, the wrinkels do ſcarce ſo much as 


break its evenneſs ; *tis there where the 


redneſs begins to appear which Love 
D often 
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often raiſeth m the face, and even the 
when the other parts are pale, this alway 
retains ſomething of its firſt colour; ſome. 
times the lips are red and moiſt, - ſome. 
times pale and dry, and they never almoſt 


move without forming a pleaſing frille, | 


{ſometimes the undermoſt 1s ſeen to trem- 
ble and to whiten with a ſubtil froth, 


ſometimes the tongue paſſeth over they, 


and by a light touch and trembling which 
It gives, it flatters and tickles them; whet 
it would form words it hſpes, and thehw 
midity which the defire raiſeth in the 
mouth, ſtifles and drowns them : Eye 
theears are of no uſe toa lover, hehean 
not half what you ſay to him:if he anſwer 
'tis with confufion, and his diſcourſeis 6 
very moment interrupted by deep and 
long fighs, which his heart and his lang 
inceflantly exhale : Tf he ſpeak of 
paſſion 'tis with a trembling and: foftnel 
voice which he lets fall at every ſtrokeby 
thoſe paſſionate accents, which deſire, 
orief, & admiration uſually form:hegro® 
pale, lean, & he loſeth his appetine, hee 
not ſJeep,and if ſomtimes grief aud weatt 
neſs overtake him, his ſlumbers /are oo 
tinually interrupted by dreams, which® 


often more affli& his minde then the _ 
| ill 
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ills which he ſuffers. When the beloved 

rſon preſents herſelf to his eyes, when 
he is but named, or when any thing a- 
wakens his remembrance of her, at the 
ſame inſtant his heart riſeth, and 1s aglta- 


| ted, his pulſe becomes unequal and irre- 


gular, and he grows ſo unquiet that he 
cannot ſtay 1n one place, ſometimes chil- 
neſs ſeiſeth him, ſomtimes heat fires all his 
blood, ſometimes he feels himſelf anima- 
ted with an extraordinary force and cou- 
rage, ſometimes he 1s caſt down and lan- 
ſheth, and even ſometimes he faints ; 
altly he feels himſelf ſtrucken with a ſick- 
neſs which laughs at the Phyſitians skill 
and which findes no remedy but in death 
orin love it ſelf. But let's no farther, let 
us finiſh this diſcourſe with the artifice of 
the Painter as it begun, let's hide what we 
cannot deſcribe, & be content to enquire 
the cauſes of thoſe effets which we have 
now obſerved in the eflence and Nature 


ofthis Paſſion. 
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| Tknow not what, which came I knownd 
whence, and went away I know not hoy, 
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Of the Nature of Love. 


Ne of the greateſt wonders in 
ONT is, that this P:fſton being 

ſo general and ſo common, and 
wherewith we may ſay all knowing min 
have been touched , there hitheito 
hath none been found who hath cleath 
Ciſcovered its nature and origine ; for 
after having ſeen all what nath been wrt 
ten thereof, we may affirm that thelowe 
of Phi.oſophers was as well blind as that 
of Poets: and that he who ſaid it ws 


made not one of the worſt encounter! 
Now although I will not examine all th 
definitions which are given it; the bound 
which I have preſcribed being too nano 
to permit ſo long a diſcourſe; yet theſ 
are ſome which are eſteem'd the moſtre 


ſonable, whoſe defe&ts I muſt on 
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that I may well eſtabliſh that which I 
mean to propoſe; and you may wonder 
that I approve not that of Socrates, who 
was more knowing in Love then all the 
Philoſo>hers in Antiquity 3 nor that of 
$. Thomas who underſiood Morality bet- 
ter then any man after him 3 Sothat I am 
oblig'd to tell you the reaſons which 
make me diſlent from their opinions, And 
which make me ſteer another courſe 
then they have done, 

For the firſt, who de fir'd Love to be a 
deſire of Beauty, he confounds two Paſli- 
ons.in one, nay even he deſtroys them 
both, ſince deſire moves only towards 
thoſe things which we have not, and is 
quenched when we poſlefie them : al- 
though Love continue in its poſſeſiton, 
and even ſometimes therein renders 1t (elf 
more violent; and then if love be a de- 
lire it would be no more Love, ſince we 
cannot defire what we enjoy 3 and by the 
lame reaſon defire would no longer be 
deſire. I know well you will ſay, that 
there is no poſleſiion fo entire and full 
where deſire may not finde its place, and 
wereit but the continuation of the good 
we enjoy, 'twere ſufficient to employ it, 
and to render it inſeparable from Love : 
D 3 but 


ment which they made of it;and althoug 
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but this efcape is unprofitable ; for if the 
poſleſiion be not entire,it ſuppoſeth a patt 
which yet we have not enjoyed , and 
who wiſheth the continuation of a good, 
conſiders it not as preſent but as a thing 
to come ; and therefore he forms a new 
Idea of the good he poſſefſeth, and hath 
a different motive from that which its 


preſence gives, and this is enough to 


cauſe two ſeveral paſſions, otherwiſe we 


ſhould confound Love with Hope, and 


even with all the other motions of the 


ſoul, which are often found by one only 
objec according as we confider it ſever 


ways. | 
For S. Thomes, who ſays that Love is4 
complacency of the appetite inthe thing whichs 


lovely ; either he rakes the word compla 
cency for the ſutableneſs which the appe- 


tite finds in the obje& which the imagt- 
nation propoſeth; or elſe for the plea- 
ſure'and the joy which the obje& yeelds 
It; ifit bethat ſutableneſs, it is formed be- 


_ fore Love; if it be the pleaſure, it follows 
It : For1ts certain that when the 1magin& 


tion or the underſtanding have judged! 
thing to be good, the firſt thing the appe- 
tite doth, is to agree &conſent to the Ju 
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this more clearly appears in the will then 
in the ſenfirive appetite 3 becauſe the 
will ts free to conſent or refuſe what is 
propoſed toit, and that conſent ſeems 
to be an act particulartoit; yet there is 
in the appetite a certain image of that a- 
Qion, and its likely it approves what the 
imagination preſents before 1t carries or 
moves it ſelf towards itz and this appro- 
bation and agreement is the complacenc 

of which we IE which 1s acthing elſe 
but the fatisfaCtion and the quiet the ap- 
petite takes at (ight of the objects which 


' areconformable toit- So light rejoyceth 


the eyes even before it move the appe- 
titezand the pleaſure they receive in this 
encounter, 1snot a Paſſion nor a Motion, 
but a certain calm which coms from the 
conformity ofthe objec with that power: 
The ſame happens to the appetite; when 
the imagination propoſeth any thing that 
lovely, it afterwards likes and moves 
to poſſeſs it z ſo that this agreement pre- 
cedes Love, and Joy follows it, as you 
(ball perceive by the {equel. 

To form then a: definition of Love 
without theſe difficulties and defects, we 
are firſt to ſuppoſe the difference betwixt 
that Love which is a habit, and that which 
D 4 is 
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1s a Paſſion ; for being a Motion, when 
that Motion ceaſeth, the Paſſion alſo is at 
an end, and we may ſay, that there is no 
more Love, but the habit forbears not 
to be there ſtill, which is nothing elſe but 
the impreſſion of the beloved object 
which remains in the Mind, and: which 
cauſeth that at all times when the 
thought propoſeth it to the appetite, it 
moves and forms the paſſion of which we 
ſpeak ; the Paſſion of Love is then a Mo- 
tion,and becauſe Motions draw their dif. 
ferences from the end whereto they tend, 
we are to obſerve what its end is. Now 
as the appetite ſtirs not but to polleſs 
good and fly from ill, we cannot doubt 
but the poſſeſſion of good is the end of 
Love 3 but as we cannot poſſeſs a thing 
without in ſome manner uniting out 
ſelves therunto; it neceflarily follows that 
Loye is '4 Motion of the appetite by whith 
the Minde unites it ſelf to that which ſeems goud 
| unto it. 

Its true that at firſt this will not ſeem 
true, becauſe that moſt commonly in 
Love the beloved objet is abſent , with 
whom itis not likely the ſoul ſhould unite 
it ſelf; but if you conſider that objet 
may be united to the. powers by the 
Y ſpecics 
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ſpecies and by their 1mages, or by their 
true beings z and that conſequently there 
isa real union, and another that 1s not 
which the ſchools call intentional, an 

which we may name Ideal ; you may ob- 
ſerve that the union which the appetite 
makes with the obje&t which the imagi- 
nation propoſeth, is of the latter 27 4 
becauſe the true being of things enters 
not into the imagination, its their Idea 
and their 1mage only; and this union is 
that alone which naturally belongs to the 
appetite, for that it can no otherwiſe for 
its part unite it ſe]f tothe good which is 
preſented unto it; 1f 1t move towards an 

other union ' tis not for it ſelf that it ſeeks 
it,but for other powers which may really 
unite themſelves to their objects: for the 
the appetite is a politick faculty which 
works not only for it ſelf, but for all o- 
thers which are beneath it : and as the 
imagination is the Center of all the ſen- 
ces, the appetite is it alſo of all theincli- 
nations which are in the parts, ſo that the 
imagination or the underſtanding propo=- 
ſing to itwhart is fit, it ſeeks it for them, and 
endevorsto procure them the enjoyment 
thereof, and then if they are capable re- 
ally to unite themſelyes with their ob- 
jects, 
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jects, it covets their union ; but this hin. 
ders not but that it unites 1t ſelf before 
with them by a union proper to it, and 
which is as the principle and ſpring 


of all other unions belonging to the 


ſoul. | 

Perhaps you will ſay that the under. 
ſtanding and the imagination in the 
ſame manner unite themſelves to what is 
fit for them, and that therefore Love may 
be aſwel formed there as in the appetite; 
but the difference is great, becauſe that 
the objets come and go in the under 
ſtanding and in the imagination; and 
the knowledge they have of them is r4- 
ther gained by reſt then by motion, as 4- 
riſtotle ſays, quite contrary to the appetite 
which moves it ſelf towards its objedt 
and goes out as it were of it {elf to unite 
it ſelf thereto; ſo that the union which 
is made in the underſtanding and in the 
imagination, is purely paſſive without a- 
ny motion of its faculties : but that of 
the appetite is ative and performed 
with agitation', conſidering alſo that 
the unton made by the appetite 4 
more perfe& then that which is made 
by knowledge ; for as much as the 


 minde may have an averfion from ſome 


thing 
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thing which it hath conceived, which is 
a kind of ſeparation, and therefore the u- 
nion thereof isnot {ſo perfect as that of the 
appetite, which cannot endure this divi- 
fion, and which conſequently 1s the moſt 
accompliſhed which can be found inthe 
aons of life. 

But if Love be a motion of the Soul co 
unite it ſelf to what is lovely, it ſeems as 
if when itis united thereunto, there then 
ſhould be no more motion, and conſe- 
quently no more Love; and as this union 
may be made in a moment, for that there 
is nothing can hinder it, it ſeems as if this 
motion alſo were made in an inſtant ; and 
that therefore Love ſhould not laſt any 
longer, which would be a very ſtrange 
propoſition and contrary to the truth. 

To anſwer this objeCtion, you muſt ob- 
ſerve, that there arethings which move 
themſelves to attain to ſome end ſeparate 
from their motion ; and that there are 0- 
thers which finde in the motion it ſelf the 
end they ſeek; the firſt ceaſe to move 
when they have attain'd their end; But 
thoſe who have no other end butmotton, 
or at leaſt none that is ſeparated from 
their motion, never pretend to reſt; and 
as reſt is a perfeCtion m thoſe, ſo'tis an 1m- 
perfection 
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perfection in theſe ; now the appetite iz 
of this latter kinde, which truly moves 
touniteit ſelf to what 1s good, but the 
unio: it ſeeks cannot be effected but in 
motion, and when that ceaſeth it vaniſh. 
eth, ſo that whileit the beloved objettis 
preſent it muſt inceſſantly agitate it ſelf 
to obtain the end it deſires, whichis to 
unite it (elf thereunto; and if it chanceto 
reſt, it proceeds from that the objet is no 
longer preſeat with it, or at leaſt thatitis 
no more offered unto it as good , Love 
then 1s a motion and a union of the appe- 
tite to what 1s lovely whether abſent or 
preſent ; bzcauſe its abſence hinders not 
the imagination from propoſing the Idea 
thereof to the appetite, which 1s the only 
one with which it naturally can unite; its 
true that workiag for other powers(as we 
have ſaid) it ſtops not at this ſimple unt- 
on; it ſeeks what is fit alſo for them, it de- 
fires for the ſeeing and hearing that their 
objects may be at a reaſonable diſtance; 
for touching and taſting, that rheirs may 
be immediatly united to their organs 3 In 
fine as many ways as things can be united, 
the appetite and the will wiſh a fit union 
for them 3 and you muſt confeſs that 


the concourſe of all thoſe motions my 
the 
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the Paſſion of Love compleat and entire , 
and the firſt of which we have ſpoken, al- 
though it contains all its eſſence and its 
form, yet hath it not all its extent, we 
mav fay it is the ſource, and that the 
others are the brooks which encreaſe 
It, 

Lets now ſee what this particular agi- 
tation is, which the appetite caufeth to 
make this union, and in whar its different 
from that which is to be foundiin Joy, in 
Deſire,and in Hope, by which as wel as by 
love, it ſeems that the ſoul would unite it 
ſelf to the good which 1s preſented toit. 
For tis not ſufficient for the perfe& know- 
ledge of the P affions to ſay that they are 
motions, unleſs you obſerve the differen- 
ces of theſe motions, and unleſs you make 
known the different impreſſions; and the 
diverſs progreſs which the diverſity of 
theſe objects cauſe in the appetite. 

You muſt then ſuppoſe there is ſome re- 
lation between the motions of the Soul 
and thoſe of the body, and thar the ditfe- 
rences which are found in theſe in ſome 
manner happenin the others. For fince 
the effe@s are like their caufes, themoti- 


ons of the body which are the effects of 


the Sou], ought tobe the images of that 
agitation 
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agitation which it gives it ſelf. In effe& 

they ſay that the underſtanding moyeg 

directly towards its obje&, that it refledz 

and redoubles it ſelf on it, that it reen- 

ters it ſelf, rhat it wanders and confounds 

it ſelf; which areall phraſes drawn from 

ſenſible motions and which ought to 

make us beleeve that ſomewhat like itis 

donein the ſoul, and chiefly in its appe- 

titive part, becauſe it is by it that in effed 

it moves and agitates it ſelf; neither is 

it to any purpoſe to ſay that they are not 
true motions, but that they only are Me- 

taphorical ; for beſides that you mult 
confeſs that all definitions of the Paſſions 
where the word Motion is always uſed, are 
Metaphorical , its nevertheleſs certain 
that there may be a reſemblance between 
both although they are of ſeveral kinds: 
But I ſhall ſay farther, that to conſider 
exactly the corporal motions, we may lay 
are not ſuch perfe&t and true moti- 

ons as thoſe of che foul, and that they are 
but groſs and imperfect images of them; 
{ince its true that inthe order of things, 
thoſe which are inferiours are more no- 
ble and ' more perfetly 1 the ſuperiors, 
and that all of them are but capyes 


drawn the one from the other , whoſe 
| original 
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original is in the Soveraign Idea of all 
beings. 

How ever it be, ſince thatin defining 
Paſſion in gener I] the word Motion is uſed, 
we muſt neceſſarily obſerve the differen- 
ces of the Paſſions, and therem employ 
the differences of Motion , and finden 
every of them ſome particular agita- 


tion, which hath an eement and 
relation to ſome of the fenſible Mo- 
tions. 


To diſcover then that whichis moſt 
ft for Love, we muſt firſt know where 
the image of good 13;and whether it dwels 
inthe imagination, or whether itinfinu- 
ates it ſelf mto the appetite; i being cer- 
tain that if the appetite go abroad toſeck 
it, 1t ought to agitate it ſelf in another 
manner then if it comes home to itz its 
true it 1s not eafre tobe decided, and take 
which fide you will, you willfiade incon- 


vemiences which ſeem mevitable : For, if 


| the image of good jfſues not-out of the1- 


mapination, the appetite which is a blind 
power can never know it; and therefore 
onghe not to move to unite it ſelf to It 
not knowing it zo be there : 'Toſay alfo 
that it comes forth of the imagination 
and ſlides into the appetite, it will be on 

| eſs 
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leſs there by the ſame reaſon, fince it os 
ly ſerves to repreſent things and given 


tice ofthem, which the appetite i; notes. | 


pable of ; befides its hard toconceive hoy 
this image can run from the 1maginatiag 
intoanother power, becauſe beſides that 
the accidents cannot/ paſs from one ſub. 
ject to another, its the term and formal 
effect of an immanent ation, which hath 
this property never to go out of that fa- 
culty wherein it was produced, 

To avoid theſe entanglings, and that 
we may no farther engage our ſelves in 
the doubts of the ſchools, we muſt {ay 
that the image which 1s in the imaginath 
on,in effect goes not out of it for the rea 
{zns we have diſcourſed ; but as inthe 
preſence of luminous bodies, light is ſhed 
through theair which environs them 310 
when this image is formed: in the imagi 
nation, it multiplies in all-the parts of the 
Soul, it enlights them and excites after 
them thoſe which are capable to be mp» 
ved; Its even very likely that 'tis ineb 


fe a refined and purified light, ſincethe” 


| 


3mages of corporal things which ſtrikeout 
eyes are nothing elſe but lights. as;we 
have ſhowen in its place; and that there 


is nothing more conformable to the mind 
then 
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then this: quality which is.2s the middle, 
os horizon: of ſpiritual and corporal 


| things; bowever it be, we ought not to. 


doubt but the{e-images are as well multi- 


plyed. as. thoſe of the body, ſince ___ 


ae more excellent, and that we have aſ- 
ſured proefs of them in the effects of the: 
memory. and the forming faculty, which 
ought neceſfarily to beimbued with theſe: 
, to form parts conformable: to; 
the deſigne which the imagination of- 
ten propoſeth contrary to its ordinary 
conduct. 
But:if it be true that theſe Ideasare only 
it to-repreſent things, and give you the: 
e of them, how- can: they be 
uſeful to thoſe” faculties. which know no»: 
thing, as thoſe are af which we have fpo-- 
ken? We muſt anſwer that there are two: 
kinds of knowledge, the one clear and 
dftin& which belongs to the ſences, to 
the imagination ,. and ro the underſtan- 
ding : the other obſcure and confuſed, 
which is in the appetite and in all the 0- 
powers, which havea natural know- 
ledge of their objects, and of what they 
" tado. | | : of 
 Itsthen true, thatthe image of good 1s 
nthe imagination, _ light which _ 
1 
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itsxrays into the appetite, which inligh. 
tens, and afterwards excites it to moveto 
unite it {elf thereunto : For although it 
be multiplyed, and that the appetite be 
full of the ſplendor it caſts, it contents 
not it {elf with this influence ; it ſeeks to 
unite it ſelf at the Center , and at the 
{pring whence it comes 53 as we mayſce 
it happens toiron, which having received 
the magnetick'vertue moves towards the 
Loadſtone, 'which' is the principle and 
ſoarce thereof, that it may the more 
ſtrictly unite it ſelf thereunto. 
-+Sothatits very likely, that to formthe 
Paſſion of /Love, the appetite carries it 
ſelf ſtrait towards the Idea of good which 
isin the” imagination, and that this mots ' 
on"is hke to 'that of all other natunl 
things,” which move thus toward whats 
conformable'to them. 0 
'But this breeds great-difficulties/f0r 
though you may conceive this kinde 0 
motion in the ſenſitive appetite, by 
fon that it is placed'nan organ di 
from that of che imapivation, and!'that 
there is a ſpace between both, wherewe 
way fancy that this motion is mades-thb 
cannot take place in Love which is fort 
ed in the ſuperior part of the foul 
| the 
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the will is not ſeparate from the under- 
ſtanding, and towards which conſequent- 
ly itt moves not 1t ſelf, fince it's always 
naturally united to it z moreover I ſay, 
were the ſenſitive appetite only in queſti- 
on, it's hard to comprehend how it could 
move thus, for there is no hkelyhood 
that it ſhould goout of its place and from 
its organ to joyn with that of the imagt- 
nation, fince all its motions are immanent 
ations ; if likewiſe it doe not go out, how 
ſhould it unite it ſelf to this Idea which 1s 
in the imagination ? 

To Ki 5 theſe difficulties, and an- 
ſwer theſe ſeeming urgent reaſons; we 
areto remember that the motions of the 
Soul, although they have conformity 
with'thoſe of the body ; yet arethey not 
altogether like them, and if they parti- 
cipate ſomewhat of their nature,yet have 
they none of their defe&ts. For they re- 
q=ee not that ſucceſſion of time, nor that 
change of place which is alwayes found 
1n thoſe, and which are neceſfary follow- 


ers of the imperfeftions of the matter : 


they are made in one moment and in one 
Place, at leaſt they do not goe out of that 
power where they are formed : for you 
mult not think that the appetite in draw- 
| E 2 mg: 
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ing toward good or from evil quits its na. | 
tital bounds, and that it paſſeth from one 
place to another like animated bodies, 
All theſe agitationsare made in it ſelf;and 
as water which is ſhut up in a gulf may 
move in ſeveral manners without flut 
out ; fothis power which is as an ab 
In the ſou], may be ſeveral ways agitated 
within its own bounds, and by thediffe 
rent tranſport of its parts ſometrmes dah 
againſt its bounds, fometimes retire't6 
wards its Center; ina word make all the 
motions whichare to be obſerved in' the 
Paſſions. Tt is not then neceſſary that 
the will be ſeparate from the underſtat- 
ding, and that there be a ſpace betwixt 
the two, to cauſe the motion of which we 
ſpeak agitativg it ſelf in it ſelf, and drive- 
ing its parts towards the Idea of 
which is repreſented it by the underftat 
ding; it unites it ſelf to it as much as it ca, 
. and ſocanſeth the Paſſion of Love ;/it 
Juſt ſo with the ſenſitive appetite; forth 
though its principal organ be far fro 
that of the imagination, we muſt not 
beleeve that theſe two faculties are quite 
ſhur up n theſe parts,they diſperſe thew- 
ſelves through the whole body and areil 
 wayes joyned together, as we a 
. q 
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at large ſhew 1a the. diſcourſe of Jay, So 
that the motion which is there made is 
like that of the will; and in the one and 
the other, Love 1s but a motion of the 
appetite, which direQly carries it ſelf co- 
wards the Idea of good and unites it 
thereunto, which is not effected in the 
reſt of the Paſſions ; as we will make it 
appear. 
You have now ſeen what Love is in 
eneral, whence its ealie to gblerye its 
A by the differences of thale 
objets which may move it : for asthere 
are gooes of the minde, of the body, and - 
of fortune, and as every. of them 1s hq- 
neſt, uſeful or delightful : its certain that 
although the motions whereby we Loye 
all theſe things are of the ſame pature,and 
that in general they have the ſame end, 
which is to unite the appetite to what 1s 
z yet are they different between 
themſelves, becauſe theſe goods are dit- 
ferent, ſo there is a Love of Riches, Plea- 
ſures, Honours, and Vertues; ina word, 
as many as there are kinds of falſe or 


true goods, ſo many ſorts of Love there 


are, of which we have here no intention 
toſpeak, becauſe the greateſt partof thoſe 
kinds are comprehended in the woe 
an 
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and the vices of which we ſhall treat here. 
after; And becauſe we have reſtrained 
our ſelves to that Love which beauty 
breeds in the appetite. 

This Love may be defined a Motion of 
the appetite, by which the ſonl unites it {elf fo 
what ſeems fair unto it : So that all the di. 
verſity that there is betwixt this definiti- 
on, and that of Love in general, conſiſts 
in beauty; wherefoze we have two things 
toexamine. Firſt what beauty is; in the 


| ſecondplace, why it cauſeth Love; but 


becauſe this ſearch is extreamly high and 
difficult, and that it may break the con. 
hexion of this diſcourſe, we have remit- 
tedit to the end of this Chapter, to ſpeak 
of the effets which Love cauſeth in the 
humors and in the ſpirits. 4 
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PART. 3. 
IWhat that Motion is which Love 
canſeth in the Spirits and in 
the Humors. 

Ince that the motions of the ſpirits 
0 and of the blood are in the Paſſions 
conformable with thoſe which the 
Soul feels in it ſelf : There is no doubt 
but that Love uniting the appetite to the 
Idea of the good which is repreſented to . 
it, produceth alſo in the ſpirits a certain 
motion which ſeconds its deſign, and ren- 
ders this union the more forcible : but 
asthe ſences ſerves us but little to know 
the difference of theſe motions , the un- 
derſtanding muſt ſupply their defect, and 
muſt by dicourſe ſhew us what this motl- 
on of the ſpirits is which is the moſt unt- 
ting,ſince 'tis that which ought to accom- 
pany this Paſſion, to which end you mult 
ſuppoſe two things to be moſt true : The 


firſt that the Heart is the chief organ of 
E 4 the 
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the ſenſitive appetice 5 The ſecandthat 
The Brain is that of the imagination: noy 
as the1dea of good1s formed in the im. 
ation, and the motion of the ſpitits 
nm. at the Heart, -the foul muſt of ne. 
cellity having a defi ign to unite them to 
the goad at thath- conceived , tra 
them from the place where they begin to 
move, towards that where, they are'to 
;neet this objett: And becauſe this firſ 
birth of Love is from the inward union of 
the appetite whereof we have fpoken; 
the firſt motion which the ſpirtis alfoffub 
fer muſt drive them tothe'brain, where 
it ſeems this union ought to be ; For " 


_ Idea goes notout of the Faculty | 
produceth it, as harh been — nr ” 


foraſmuch as the fpirits carry with them 
heat and blood, from thence it comes 


- that the imagination of Lovers 1s heated, 
and afterwards brings forth ſo-many fait 


produQtions, and ſometimes too extrava- 


violent; we may ſay belides that the pale- 
neſs whichis ſo common to: them, partly 
comes from the tranfport of the ſpi 

which are within the brain, whichfor- 
ſaking theface, leave it without heat ar 
{ptendor : but if the beloved object be 
Ay preſented 
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preſented to the ſences,thendo the great- 
eſt part of theſe ſpirits run to the out- 
ward parts colouring them with the 
blood they draw along with them, and 
which is the pureſt of the veinesas we 
will ſhew you anon. Its true there are 
Paffions which mingle with this, and of- 
ten cauſe a contrary motion ( to that 
whereof we have ſpoken) 1n the humors: 
But we ſhall conſider here only the effets 
proper'to Love, and not thoſe he bor- 
rows from others; ſo that we may con- 
clude, that the firſt<ffett of Love upon 
the ſptrits, is, to ſend them out of the 
heart , and to tranſport them to the 
brain and tothe exterior parts. 

But this ts not enough, we oughtto ob- 
ferye, whether in this motion they move 
ether with Hberty - or with conſtrants 
that's to ſay, whether they dilate or re- 
ſtrain themſelves. Fortheſfe ſeem tobe 
the two firſt differences of local motion : 
now as there are but two encounters 
which may oblige the {onl to reſtrain the 
ſpirits m their Motion; to wit when ei- 
ther ſhe repels or flyes from whar's ill ; 
becauſeinthe one ſhe hath a care of forti- 
tying her ſelf, and to that end to gather 
and reunite the ſpirits; and in the _— 
rae 
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the flight is not made without a com. 
preſſion which precipitates and con, 
founds them together ; its evident that 
there are none of theſe motions in this 
Paſſton, which conſidering nothing but 
the goodneſs of its obje&, it ſees no eng, 
my which it would affault,or that it oug| 
to fear;- ſo thatit agitates the ſpirits with 
liberty, 1t dilates them and ſeems to open 
them, the better to receive the pretend, 
ed good, and ſo the more perfectly. to 
unite it thereunto. 

Let's go.on and ſee whether this moti. 
on be unequal, and whether it be made 
with that vehemency which happens in 
impetuous Paſſions. Its certain that an: 
ger moves the ſpirits and the humon 
with more confuſion and diſorder then 
Love, by reaſon of divers and often ets 
deavours which the minde is forced. to 
make to drive out the ill; and thatity 
like thoſe Torrents whoſe waves preciph 
rate themſelves one upon the other, .and 
make a ſtream full of boylings and foath 
ings ; but that Love makes the ſpiritsand 
| the blood ſlide in the veins, in the ſame 
manner as water runs in the Channels. 
Fountains, or in Rivers, whoſe bedsatt 


large and even; for Love which a 
tie 
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the ſpirits, proportionably enlargeth the 
veſſels, and ſogiveth them the more li- 
berty, it renders their courſe leſs turbu- 
lent and confuſed, But the chief reaſon 
of this equality, is, becauſe Love hath 
commonly no other Paſſions following it, 
which have contrary motions, as an 
which is always accompanied with grief, 
and which retires the ſpirits towards the 
heart, at the ſame time when it drives 
them forth. 

For although Joy, Deſire, and Hope, 
which are almoſt always with Love, di- 
verſly move the blood, yet they doe not 
imprint motions quite oppoſite, as we 
ſhall make it appear ; ſo that it is not ſub- 
jet to that tumult, nor to that unequal 
agitation which the contrarities cauſe in 
fluid bodies; but with what violence ſfoever 
it bedriven, all its parts flow equally and 
without confuſion ; and there is no doubt 
but that ſecret joy which Lovers feel 
without thinking even of the beloved ob- 
jea, proceeds from ſome kinde of moti- 
on whoſe impreſſion remains in the hu- 
mors after the ceſſation of the minds agt- 
tation. For as Nature loves order and 
equility in all her a&tions, when ſhe ſees 
the motion of the blood OE to 
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her inclination, ſhe is ſenſible of a certain 
joy whole image or ſhaddow preſents 
ſelf to our minds, and diſpoſeth us tg 
mirth without knowing the cauſe; and] 
beleeve for the ſame reaſon, that if the 
humors were always agitated with thi 
flux, and reflux, which the oppoſite Pal, 
fioas uſe to cauſe, there would not beg 
momentin Love exempt from grief-and 
perplexity; and that thoſe exceſſes of 
Joy would never be felt, which ſo og 
happen, becauſe that the ſoul cannet ſyf- 
fer contrary motions, but that ſhe mul 
atthe fame time ſuffer ſome pain, and 
fomekinde of grief. But what ſhall we 
ſay then when theſe turbulent Paſſion, 
as Anger, Fear, and Deſpair, mingle wh 
Love? ought it to give them place wha 
they enter the minde and dye when they 
ſpring forth, ſeeing its motion is contrary 
to theirs ?- truly I beleeve, that the habit 


ceaſeth when anotherdeſiroys its motion, 
and principally if it be violent; and 
deed a man in anger or poſleſed will 
fear thinks mot on the beloved objedt,al 
at theleaſt the thoughts he hath of it, w# 
Riffled by thoſe of revenge or of the" 


gerbe would fhun, Irs true thar as the 
Paſſions 
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Paffions enter inſtantly into rhe minde, 
they commonly go ont as readily, when 
we Ao ſame time the firſt returns, the im- 
preſſion of the beloved obje& furniſhing 
new Idea's which awaken the appetite, 
and cauſe therem a new commotion, 
which 1s nothing difficult to beleeve, if 
weconfider that the appetite and the ſpi- 


ritsare agitated more eaſily then the air, 


And that their motion is in ſome manner 
like that of lightning, which pierceth the 
clouds in an inſtant, which followes flaſh 
after flaſh, and leaves no trace of the 
they made : And if theſe Paſhons are 
weak, they may be well enough compa- 
tible with Love, but they diminiſh its ar- 
dorzbecauſe the ſoul dividing it ſelf to fe- 
veral obje&s, cannot wholly pjve it-ſelf 
towhat is lovely z and becauſe the agita» 
tion which this caufeth in the humors is 
hindred , by the flood of thoſe others 
which oppoſe its courſe. 
Now let's ſee what this vehemency is, 
which accompanies this motion of the 
- and whether it be as greatin this 
hon as it is in anger, in fear, andin 
the reſt, For its certain there are ſome 
which naturally are not ſo violent, - as 
Hope, and Compaſſion, where there 
| never 
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never is thoſe extreme tranſports which 
are to be obſerved inthe reſt. Nowyay 
muſt not think that Love is as the twolzt. 
ter, and thatit hath the moderation 
have; the fallies it makes, and the tem. 
peſts it raiſeth are ſometimes ſo great thy 
It wracks the minde; and the alteratio 
which all the body ſuffers in thoſe &@ 
counters. is an evident witneſs that thehy 
mors are. moved with a great impetuols 
ty; the beginnings truly are ſweet,and.ye 
may ſay they are like to thoſe peaceable 
winds / which a weak heat raiſeth,.and 
which afterwards :change into whitk 
windes when it grows ſtronger; forazat 
the birth of this Paſſion the Idea ofthe 
beloved objedt makes no great imprefiion 
In the minde, being if we, may.fo ſpeak, 
but lightly and ſuperficially printed, fo 
it alſo cauſeth in the appetite buta, 


bath rendered it ſelf maſter of theim 
nation ,, then, it puiſſantly.raiſeth all;th 
moving faculties; and cauſeth thoſe. 
{torms which often make us loſe botirolt 
reaſon and our health. {as 

Yet will I not ſay when. the ſouls 
come to this exceſs, _ that the appar 


ſelf into the bottom of the fhetns 
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and the ſpirits are continually agitated 


with this violence ;. I confeſs the tempeſt 
is not always alike. that it often abates 
and even diſhpates it ſe]f; whether it be 
that the divers defignes this Paſſion in- 
ſpires, divert the Soul from its-firſt and 
principal thoughts, or that: all things 
which are in nature cannot always Jaſt 
one violent eſtate, and that the:mindeis 
weary to be long ſtretched towards one 
object z Wwhence it happens - that the 
ſtrongeſt Paſſions at laſt become languiſh- 
ing and quiet themſelves, and indeed 
thoſe great tranſports of which we ſpeak, 
arenever but when the beloved obje&t 
reſents it ſelf to the imagination with 

me powerful charmes, asit happens in 


the'firſt thoughts it bath of it, or when 


unawares. it preſents it ſelf to the ſence, 


. orwhen the minde figures new perfetti- 


onsinit, and forms: new deſigns to com» 
paſs the poſſeſſion thereof; for then the 
Soul being ſurpriſed with this lovely No» 
reltyis ſhakenall at once, and drives the 
Spirits like a great billow which ought to 
tranſport it to its offer'd good. | 

But what if Love moves the ſpirits thus, 
itmuſt needs produce the ſame effefts as 


joy doth ; and ithat its violence muſt 
| quench 
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nench the heat of the entrails andcaufs 

| finting and ſyncepes as. this doth 5 
y ſeems: that even neceſſarily theſe: acch 
dents muſt be in. it, fince thee two: paſhs. 
ons have the fame objeQ, that they aw 
but little ſeparate and that they haves. 
owth alike; for where Love is, extreme 
joy ought allo to be ſo: and yet-nonewf 
thofe ſymptomeswhereof we have ſpoken 
have been obferved to: be in Love::at 
teaſt if any fuch like thing hath happendd 
ro-Lovers, the exceſs of thafe two Paſſii: 
ons never was thecauſe, but it muſt bayg 
been Grief, Defpair, and. the like ; how 
comes it' to paſs then- that the i 
beauty aceth not the ſame cffeths.20 
Joy dath,or that Joy cauſeth not the ſame: 
accidents in this Paſſion, which it often. 
cauſerbalone ? WETEY / ah 
To difcover this fecret, you mull firſh/ 
fuppoſe that theſe difarders feldomhaps 
, that they have been obferveable on 
oe old men and women;and that the jap. 
which moved them: was caufed either by 
We fome unhoped for victory, as; 
by the encounterof fome very ridiculous; 
obje&t, or by the difcovery of fome greit! 
fecret wm tearning, which are joyes wha” 
only'belong to the minde : Incffed,'a" 
ſpiritual 
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fpiritual things have that beyond corp 
ky that they! are' more att and that 
they enter into the ſoul: wholly without 
ſeparating themſelves ; the poſſeſſion 
wughralſo tobe more perfect and the' joy 
the more raviſhing : ſo that it's likely, 
that the ſyncopes which are the effes of 
allviotent Paffions follow thoſe ſpiritual 
joyes as the greateſt and-moſt powerful ; 
and that they rather happen to weak na- 
tures,then to-thoſe which are ſtronger and 
more capable of reſiſtance : . the ſoul then 
fiading herſelf ſurpriſed »at- firſt ſight 
with theſe objets, and: agitating with 
| 29 et to unite her felf tothem; 
the ſpirits which. follow thoſe motions 
fe from the heart, and dart themſelves 
with: ſo much violence to the ſuperior 
parts, that they loſe the union they had 
with their principle in. the ſame manner 
water divides it ſelf; being driven with 
toomuch impetnoſity ; and becauſe; the 
heat ought continually to inſpire the parts 
{| withits vertue ;z/ and that the ſpiritsonly 
| ancommunicate it when: they come to 
8: | Gſunite themſelves fromic ;/ the'e influ- 
=y ces muſt then; ſtop, and'the ſeofitive 
bj and vital aGions which depend upon 
"} then, muſtalſoceaſetill their reunion - 
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to remedy that interruption which's 


$9 that theſe faintings often laſt longjatid 
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And becauſe the ſoul is then quite raviſh 
edin the injoyment of that good whig 


made in the ſpirits, nor to bring:bad 
thoſe which are ſcattered, or to ſend 
thers to fill thoſe empty places they lek 


ſometimes cauſe death z- heat being quit 
periſhed, and nature not having ſtrengh 
enoyeh torepalr its loſs,, nor to recom 
its firft eſtate. : __. 
But this diſorder cannot happen inthe 
Love whereof we ſpeak ; for that catys 
ral beauty is never wholly poſſeſt, and 
that there is ſtill fomewhat which entes 
taines Defire, Hope, and Fear : So'th 
the foul dividing tt ſelf to ſeveral deſipy 
and ſufferingit ſelf notto be fo | 
ly tranſported as ſhe doth in t eſp 
went of ſptyqual goods , theſpiritsthi 
themſelves not with ſo-much 'precipitith 
on nor imperuoſity, and are not ſo-ſub 
to the divifion which they ſometimes 
fer in Joy; and which is the cauſe of tho 
fyncapesof which we have ſpoken. Me 
fhall touch upomthis marter again in ot 
aces 3 let's now conſider what heatW 
which this Paſlion raiſeth, ani 
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giors it [particularly moves: Its certain 
that Love, Joy, and Dulive, diſperſe 
through all-the body a .morft and plealing 
heat, for as much asthe Tſpiritsin thoſe 
Paſhons ſtir the moſt temperate? hrrfevt's 
whoſe vapors are ſweet anfl humid; 'but 
theſe hamors are ſooner mvy?'d 'then ©- 
thers ; becauſe:that the fpirits which hive 
a great likeneſs with the-pnreſt andmoſt 
fabtil parts of the blood, as being thoſe 
whence they draw their origine, ought to 
mingle and unite with them more eafil 
then with thoſe whichare grofler and far- 
ther from its nature; & therefore we muſt 
not doubt but when they are agitated 
they firſt of al draw along with them thoſe 
parts of the blood whereto they are more 
{trongly tyed,& which being the moſtſ{ub- 
til, are alſo the more eaſie to be moved: Be» 
lides that theſoul to whom the humors 
ſerve as inſtruments to arrive at the end 
ſhe propoſeth, employs both the one& the 
other according as they have qualities fit 
to execute what ſhe wills; whence 1t is 
that amongſt venemous beaſts it moves 
thevenome in anger, and in' all the reſt 
It moves flegme and melancholy, becauſe 
they are the malignant humors which 
may deſtroy the ill ſhe aſſaults : ſo that, 
PF 2 there 
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there being no-enemies- to combat inthe 


Paſtion of -which we ſpeak, it oughtmt 


to; moye any...other  humors bur -thok 


which are conformable to the: good- ſhe 
would enjoy-;.. So that there is only the 
{weeteſt anid;pureſt blood which common. 
ly moves in Love, and cauſcth that ſweet 
and vapot heat which-diſperſeth it (ef 
through the whole body. 
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raters of Love. 
Ut its-time .to come tothe - point 
we prapoled ; fromithele principles 
we have eſtabliſhed, we muſt draw 
the cauſes of -the ; Charaſters'of this Paſ- 
lion ; let's firſt therefore examine mo- 
ral actions... ES 7 
There beiog, no Paſſion which produ- 
ceth ſo many different actions, or cauſeth 
ſo many extravagancies. ag'this ,--1t would 
prove 2 troubleſome thing to.enquire 1n- 
to.them all, and beſides unprofitable,ſince 
the greate(t part of them proceed from 0- 
ther Paſſions which accompany. it, of 
which we are particularly to ſpeak ; for 
which. cauſe we . will only touch here the 
principal 3 which in my opinion are, ; The 
continual thought'a Lover hath of the beloved 
Obje?, The hich eſteem he walus it at, The 
| F 3 means 
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means he imople s ſſl it, And the extrs- 


of ra-Giſc, 
per 


of theſe = 
For the firſt, although it be a tg 
common to all the Paſſions powerfully to 


pollefſa's ONE "p58, £6ep, it fix'd 
on the obje: 


CY epreriavns £0 
there are none it thofe powerlal 
ly or longer then Lok For elthey th 


———— or” elſe-t 
pliable/ andidocile ;; the' firſt are 
Fitts ared,. and the others aretob 
_ crdivrenedby the power of 
coutle; nay even by other Paſſions. F 
the angry ones ſweeten themſelves 
pleaſure, andthe delightfut diminiſh þ 
afftiction; and'aMofthem may change 
toothers: more/ſtrong, if more pow 
obje@ts then©thoſe which have raiſed 
them preſent themſelves ; for” a gre 
grief makes us forget a leſs, —_— 
ceſs of *Joy takes away a mearr one : 
with Love i is\'nothing fo; it het 
propriety to'be vehement and ng 
ing, not to hearkett to reaſon, an 
ſeldors* be changed: or dimimiſhed by 
the force of what Paffton foever 3 
aſmach 
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afmuch as the imagination is ſo wounded, 
that it fancies there is no greater good: to 
be pofſeſt, and which can affoord tt more 
contentment then its beloved' 6bje&t ; '{b 
that there is no other, how excefſent ſo 6- 
verit be, that' can divert its inclinatfot 
and draw it to it,  becatiſe the ſoul hiever 
leaves a greater good to ſeek'alels; *tis 
in the fare manner with diſpleaſure; for 
if we ate beloved,” there is no pain nor 
prief which vaniſheth not by the content 
ment which we receive thereby; and if 
we ate not,” as the ſoul krowsno greater 
Il ther thar, all 6thers are 't&o weak' to 
diſpoſſeſs that cou hr;for which cauſe it 
cotitinually cohſiders the” v pood 'whereot 
its deprived, it urfceffantly Jeliresi It - 
ſeeks inthe poſſeſſion thereof the 
medy 'which miy cure all its diſpfeaſ" era 
But the” firſt origine'sf all its effetsis the 
10g dmc impreſſton which beauty makes 
nthe minde ; ſothat in making tt appear 
howthe obje&s of other Paſſions cannot 
wakeit fo ſtrong and deep, it will alſo be 
matffeſt why its of a Jonger continuance, 
and why it keeps the minde more intent. 
thenany of the reſt. 
Itsa certain truth'that there is a ſecret 
knowledge in us of thoſe things wa 
erve 
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. of any other thing whatſoever ; and by 
that conſequently - ſhe hath: poweriu 
Imprinted the Idea of beauty, fince- its oy 
x :ef G ” $8 ; mar c 
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mark. which,makes.that good known, and 
that.charme, which excites the ſoul to its 
poſleſſion : ſo-that exterior beauty en. 
tring the imagination, and meeting that, 
general Idea which nature hath graven, 
therein, unites itſelf, therewith awakens 
and excites that ſecret and powerful .de> 
fire which accompanies. it, and applyes.c 


- tothe objedt it repreſents, unto it ; thence 


js. that: ſtrong atteption. which fi 
Lovers minde onthe, perſon. of eh 
ved, -and which/cauſeth. in him. after th 
Love of filence and ſolitude:the diſguſt: 
all otherdivertiſements. which were.mo 
od heful to. him; and. all. thoſe vitions 
ſolitary, hife > Jnfplrey, in aſoul 2+, 
ny with Hope and Fear: .1o a.wo 
aded Wick "me emeleſt 9: d WE | RS 
© IM 


W..--- 


ks Gee and.tru] yi its BY Fan thin 
and almoſt incredible, were Kt Tas ning 
obſerved,to ſce Kings habmiefbeincrowns 
and their power tothe beauty of a fla 


the wiſeſt men.to adorc a vitipus _peiton, 
| an 
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and the miolicourapious t6 ſubject them, 
felves to'biſe and feeble mindes worthy 
of nothing bur contempt 5 whetice ay 
that powerful ſpell proceed which make 
us loſe the knowledge of what wea 

and of what we love, and'makes us nu 
foill an opifitorr of our ſelves; atidfoab 
yantagions # thought of- what we love? 
weneed not doubt but 'the imagination 
the chief extfe of this error : As it” ta 
the power't6'enlarge the images it't. 
ctiyes, atid th dloarh them in the 
fantaſmes which diſgunſe es 
make them'appear quite 'vtherwi 

they er ont iefizge of tha 
Fs, {5 repreſented unts/'it, Whit 


h'totÞo if dreams, ot '6n a light Id 
chit hath from the kiinor which 


”is, whit A ave 3 conformity with that 
Hite 2 3" or the imagittation re 
ze of the beloved 'objett; fon 
Gets, ef 4 dof that neral 
6f beauty: "native hath"taj 
m it, adort Ht with the fame graces 
cOf $ ve meine and ſo makes th 
beloved per tore frthe: 


ed fer ion and we'may further 


char bercitiit happetivacin ike fi {ckenaln 
the 


The ChataSevrs of Love: Fs 
the minde, where the ' particular er- 
rot which H$forders by. changeth and cor- 
reepts all thie thoughts which have any re- 
lation to: it, thofe who are at diſtance 
froin it renaming fi enongh reaſona- 
ble ; forafmuach as'a 'Eover may preferve 
his judgement free in' thofe things which 
do not cortcern the perfon beloved, bur 
as ſoon as that 1s intereſted he betviries A 
ſave to his paſſion, and judgerh of things 
according to that  edfing ng Sol which 
hath infprred into him ; in effed, its a 
wonderthata deformed face, and! which 
weſhould have judged fach, fhotfd pre» 
{ently appear fall'o attraQtives, asif the 
Aron had painted ir, orar Jeaſthad 

blotted'our all its defets': Bur the pamt 
or the'perfettron it gives comes from ary 
Idea wherewith its frffed, and which na- 
tire Hark affoorded to oblige 1 it to en- 
quire the greateſt good which can happen 
to fr. 

 Howevyer'itbe,the ſoul being abuſed in 
the ju, ement it made of beau , and ta- 
cog it ra moſt ey wer g Mew3y 

rto render it More 

toy and ple H.p It no 
otherwiſe then as 4 Queen whois to com- 
mandit. For good hath that: La 
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that it communicates it ſelf with Empire, 
and rendeps it{elfmaſter of thoſe thatre, 
ceive it; 3. foraſmuch as it is a per 
which. is in ſtead of ; at and form, , as the 
thing which receives it is in ſtead of Po: 
er and matter. Now its a certain 
that the. form renders it ſelf maſter of & 
mateer,. [otherwiſe it. .could not, receive 
perfetion. | 


ME: conſequently beauty __ boy 
Ops PRFaONant quality 1 ele 
jed ki 


hed with it maſt! ſu 
ſelf to + =p tug: ;. thence followes all 


thoſe ; ſubmiſſions ; and reſpedts,,, al 
thoſe; termes of ſervitude and. of caps 
tivity; : which are. ſo,common. with Lo: 
vers 3 whence its eafie-to draw the tes 
ſons of the principle we bave eſtabliſhed 
let's now. examine the means Love A 
invea6pa to . polls the' mY it... te 
to. 


Fab ſay, hart is union and es Lon 
are not etect; Love ſtayes not. Fay” 
always {E eks really fo unite it ſe] 

the communication. of thoughts, and 


the REPEL preſence which the ſences p- 
-" quite, 


— 
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quire, the ſoul in a manner. going out 
of her ſelf by ſpeech, and the Hons {er- 
ving for channels by which the objects 
flow into _ the imagination 3- 10 that the 
ſoul beleeves that by means of diſcourſe 
ſhe ſtrongly unites her ſelf rothe beloved 
perſon, and that it unites it ſelf to the 
ſoul by means of the ſences : Whence it 
comes that Lovers wiſh they may conti- 
nually ſee; hear, and entertain thoſe they 
love; 'even the kiſs wherem they. place 
their higheſt felicities, hath no other end 
but to unite their ſoul to the beloved 
object. 

So that only thofe parts by which it 
ſeems moſt to communicate it ſelf, give 
and receiveit, as the mouth becauſe its 
the door of the thoughts, , the eyes be- 
cauſe 'they are' the channels t _ 
which the Paſſions iſſue our ,-and the 
bands becauſe they are the- principal or- 
gans of its ations: ' But amongſt all the 
means which nature hath” taught us to at- 
ta to:this perfe&t union , there is none 
more.confiderable.then reciprocal Love z 
becauſe union ſuppoſing two things, ' the 
Lover, and the Obje, to render it ac- 
compliſhed, both -the one and the other 
muſt really unite, Now if the beloved 

object 
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object is capable of loving, it ican 
therways unite it .ſelf þutby Love, fa 
almuch as the foul fuites ic (elf wit 
things which are wkhout it, only by thy 
Paſtion : wherefore' the :fir(t care of x 
Lover,- isto make himſelf beloved, al 
to that end ro nender Himſelf gramdul 
whence it /happens ;catrſaqueatly: that he 
COR nas RO COT 
OT haE PETIAEN!DELIOVEG, that e bangeth 
his/humor, hismanner of living, »thathe 
wes hberal, curteons, neat, andimy 
word that he doth all what he thinks may 
make him be beloved. 
We.are now .to-enquire the .caule. of 
that extravagant manner of ſpeaking 
wihich 1s ſo particular ito:Lovers : In gs 
neral we may ſay, that the ſoul an- 
Paſſion carryangit ſelf out of its ſelf, ab 
zics alſo:other things beyord whar'th 
are, and forms t $ of them bei 
the natural expreſhon they ſhouldihavey 
whenee iris that the good and ill now 
cetves is alwayesin exceſs , and:iFthens 
ture of the thing cannat ſuffer it; 3rbuy- 
thens it with ſame 'firange Idea to et» 
creaſe the meaning:thereof, and ſo builds 
thoſe bokd Metaphors which giveito«he 
belovedobjett thetitle of the many + 
e 
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the nobleſt things in the world, which of 
4 gentle heat cauſe a burning fire, of a 
mean diſquiet a torment and a puniſh- 
ment, of a little ſubmiſſion which beauty 

uviresa- captivity, priſons, and chains, 

ſo of the reſt; whereunto the error 
ofthe imapination contributes very much, 
which being wholly fill'd with that vio- 
lent inſtin& which it hath from beauty, 
beleeves that there is no greater good, 
nor heavier 11] then it expects from Love 
ſothat it alwayes repreſents them in ex- 
tremes, and conſequently uſeth more ex- 
travagant termes then in any other Paſffi- 
on, conſidering alſo that Lovers who 
commonly employ in their entertain- 
ments but very few thoughts, and who 
are never. weary to repeat them, are ob. 
lig'd to diverſity the termes that they 


' may be the leſs redious ; which they can- 


not do but by many Metaphors, which at 
lft-become extravagant, being to ſeek 
to finde out reaſonable ones enough, for 
the variety they endeavor. 

Beſides theſe general reaſons, there are 
yet particular ones for ſome words, which 
are' always in the mouths of thoſe that 
love; and when they call the beloved 
perſona Their Heart, Their Soul, and Their 

Life, 
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Life; when they call them Ungrateful, Hg. 
micides, 'and Creel, and when they ſoof. 
ten ſay, They: dye for Love : for although 
all theſe kinds of expreſiions ſeem extra; 
vagant, yet. they come from a' principle 
winch in ſome ſort. renders them truez 
foraſmuch as Love keeping the Soul at. 
ways ſtretched towards the beloved obs 
jet, and tranſporting it out of-itſelf-tg 
unite it thereto, ſeparates it alſo morally 
from the ſubject it - animates, / and in 
effet takes away from it the remem: 
brance and the cauſe of-all that belongs to 
it : So that in that. reſpect we may ſay; 
that it:hves no more-4ahim.nor; for: bimy 
being wholly in the beloved perſow 7that 
a Lover hath reaſon to:call her his Heer; 
and hz Sgwl, fince his defires: and: hes 


which are the nobleſt parts of 4u life, ' are 


alone iniher, and that its true that he dyes 


nay even that he £ dead, ſince that he no” 


longer -lives.in bimſelf. Now as theres 


but recipracal Love only which can make. 
them live again; foraſmuch as then the” 
beloved perfon transforms herſelf in him,” 
- communicates to him bath __ F 
ite; it hebe unhappy to ſo high a degree 
that he cannot be loved, : it ſeems that he! 


hath! cauſe 'to call her Ungrateful , oy 
| an 
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and eMurthereſs , ſince giving himſelf 
wholly to her alone, ſhe is oblig'd to ac- 
conc AI ſo high a liberality, and in ſe- 
parating his ſoul from him ſhe kills himy 
and it 1s a cruelty to let him dye whoſe 
life ſhe may ſave. Its true, that to ſpeak 
really, we may ſay that there is buta ve 
light ſhadow of truthin all theſe words, 
that the ſoul operates here as in a dream, 
and that Platonick Philoſophy which ap. 
prov d theſe viſions kept intelligencewith 
this Paſſion, or would conſolate Lovers 
inthe miſerics they ſuffered ; let's leave 
her employed on fo fair a deſigne, and 
ſeek the cauſes of the corporal Charatters 
which we have deſcribed. 

But we will not here examine whence 
that great diverſity comes which appears: 
nthis Paſſion, which makes it in ſome et» 
ther ſportful or penſive,in others peacea- 


| dleor turbulent;8& in a word, perhaps two 


perſons have never been found, in whom 


- | thath binaltogether alikezfor its evident 


that it comes from the divers inclinations 


© | hich the temperature or cuſtome hath 


atroduced into the foul, which drawthe 
Paſſions to the bend they take, and makes 
them follow the ſame courſe which they 


| accuſtomed to; the mixture of other 
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Paſltons alſo contribute thereunto, it be. 
ing impoſſible that Love ſhould be frolick 
when its accompanied with Grief 
Anger, or that it ſhould be ſevere when 
Hope or Joy are of the party : But all 
theſe diverſities are caſte to be compre. 
hended; let's now to our principal de. 
ſine. 

To follow the Method we. have eſta 
bliſhed, weare here to place two: kinds 
of thefe Characters , ſome of whichare 
done for fome certain end, others which 
happen by a pure neceffity ; the firſt are 
made by the ſouls command, who judy 
eth.them fit to execute her paſſion, 
though they are often unprofitable as we 
have ſaid, the other are purely natura, 
and are made without deſign being only 
eftects which by a neceſſary conſequence 
come from the trouble and the agitation 
which is inwardly made. 

Thoſe of the firſt rank, are the motion 
of the eyes and forehead, the faultn 
of the tongue, the {weetning and eve 
falls of the voice, laughter,and the bel 
vionr of the body; All the reſt are puts 
ly natural:as for the Motion of the eyes this 
are ſo many ſeveral kinds of it, that its# 
moſt 1mpoffible to obſerve them : F 1 
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all the Paſſions may ſpring from Love, 
and ſuffer alſo with it, and every of them 
cauſing the eyes to move diverlly, It alſo 
happens that all their motions meet 
there : So that pleaſure makes them 
ſparkle, Defire advanceth them forward, 
Grief caſts them down, Fear renders 
them unquier, Reſpect inclines rhem, 
Deſpight kindles them,and fo of the reſt ; 
whoſe cauſes we will deduce in the dif- 
courſe of every Paton , all what we can 
herein do, is to enquire which are the 4- 
mous eyes and looks, and what obligeth the 
Soul to uſe them by reaſon of the great 
dificulty there 1s both in the one and the 
other. 

For the firſt, there are ſome who be- 
leve that amorous eyes are thoſe whoſe 
looks are quick and nimble, and which in 
2 moment are caſt about on every fide ; 
orafmuch as Ari/forle ſpeaking of laſcivi- 
ous eyes which he calls wag, fome 
Tranſlators have rendred 1xſanes, which 
we properly thoſe wild eyes which are 1n 

petual motion ; But befides that they 

venot met with the ſence of Ariſtotle, 
and that he would have intimated thoſe 
which he calls Deworantes, of which we are 
wing to ſpeak ; its certain that thoſe wild 
G 2 EYES 
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eyes do not become Love, and are more 


proper for Anger, Diſquier, and the 


Lightneſs of the minde then for this Paſ. 
ſion : Others think them to be thoſe 
whoſe balls lifrup themſelves up on high, 
and half hide themſelves under their lids, 
which are the dying eyes, becauſe thoſe 
who die commonly have them ſo,as Arifik 
tle has obſerved in his Problems, where he 
adds, that it alſo happens 1n {ome actions 
of Love : But at that time the ſoul hath 
no defigne to cauſe that motion and 'ti 


purely a natural effe& which followesthe 


exceſs of pleaſure, as we will ſayin its 
due place z for otherwiſe thoſe kindedt 
looks are marks of Grief and Langour;we 


might even alſo ſay, that they are thole 


urgent looks by which the eyes ſeem to 
throw themſelves on their objects, and 
asif they would as they ſay devour then, 
which the Latins ſo happily name 1nf« 
tes, Procaces, Devorantes, but we have 
ready ſaid that they were bred from ds 
ſire, and not from Love. 

For my part, -I beleeve that the e6 
in queſtion, are thoſe which the Latin 
call Petos, and which for the ſame reala 
they havegiven to Yenw: for they at 


ſmiling, and ſend forth their looks as 
were 
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were by ſtealch, the lids ſweetly inclining 
and halt ſhutting themſe!'ves, In effect, 
there are none which have ſo much cor- 
reſpondency with the nature of Love as 
theſe have; foraſmuch as in one look they 
make known all the principal motions 
which are to be found in this Paſſion : for 
we have made it appear, that Love chief- 
ly conſiſted in the interior union of the 
appetite with the beloved objet; That 


pleaſure always accompanied it, That 


Beauty inſpired ſubmiſſion and re- 
pet; That to Love was nothing bur 
to dye, and that if a Lover poſleſs not 
the beloved perſon, Deſire inceſlantly fo- 
licited him : Now the look where? we 
have ſpoken makes all theſe motions ap- 

ar; for laughter is an effe&tof joy; re- 
pet and ſubmiſhon inclines the 1ids ; the 
ball which ſweetly turns towards the be- 
loved object is a ſigne of that amorous 
languor whereof the ſoul is ſenſible ; and 
the looks it darts on it, witneſs the Deſire 
which provokes it : In fine although the 
eyes half ſhut themſelves, laughter con- 
tracing the muſcles of the lids, yet we may 
lay, that they ſhut themſelves ſo, as if the 
foul would retain the image it newly re- 
ceived the more attentively to conſider 
G 3 It 
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it and even that it would quite ſhut them 
up, had it not a new one which eve 
moment preſented it ſelf, and which it 
would not loſe, but which obligeth it {o 


to divide its cares, as it often doth, be. 
tween Fear and Anger, where it ſeems ag 
if at the ſame time it would ſee and nor 
ſee the ill, which it either flees or diſdaing, 
The Forehead 1n love 1s always clear and 
laughing, and ſeems as if it opened and 
extended it ſelf , which 1s a mark of Flat. 
tery : fo that the Dog , which 1s a flatter. 
ing creature, hath his always ſo, when he 
careſſeth any one, as Ariſtotle will have it, 
Now the word Flattery ſignifies nothing 
elſe here, but complacencie and dearnefs, 
and not that vice which is the peſt of the 
Courtgand of Friendſhip. You need not 
then:wonder if Love , _ complacent 
and flattering , diſpoſeth thus the fore 
head. But the firſt cauſe of this effe&,t 
the Joy which accompanieth- all theſe 
Paſſions ; whoſe property itis, to ret- 
der the countenance open, calm, and 
{miling, as 1n its place we will declare, 
Let us paſs to another effe&, the caule 
whereof 1s extremely hid ; 't is the Mati# 
of the Tongue, which often trembles b& 


_ tween the lips, and ſeems even tot! 
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them- Now this happens in a great ex. 
cels of Love; whether ir be, thar the ar- 
dor which this Paſſion kindles, dries the 
lips, and obligeth the Soul to moiſten 
them 3 or that the Spirits, which ſparkle 
everywhere, cauſe the ſame agitation in 
that part , which appears in all the reſt of 
thoſe which are very moveable : or, laſt- 
ly, whether it comes from the vehemency 
of the Defire : for the ſame effect often 
happens to thoſe who ſee another eat 
what they ardently defice : And it ſeems 
alſo more befitting the appetite for meat, 
then any other defire whatſoever, as well 
as that humidity which comes in ones 
mouth, as ſhall be ſaid ; becauſe the mo- 
tion of the tongue, and the humour in 
which it moiſtens it ſelf, ſerves to taſte the 
aliments, and toconvey them into the ſto- 
mack, But as the Sonl hath no diſtm& 
knowledge of what it doth, and the vio- 
lence of Pafſion'troubles and diſtracts it, 


talſo happens that it employs the means, 


neceſſary for one defigne , in another 
where they are uſeleſs ; and fo doth in 
the deſire of Beauty, what it ought onely 
todoin that of Aliments. | 
The ſweetning of the voice fignifies the 
relpe&t and ſubmiſſion of a Lover : and 
G 4 although 
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althongh it be a neceſlary effe& of Fear, 
which, ſtraitning the paſſages, and render. 
ing the motion of the Lungs more looſe, 
makesthe voice ſoft, ſweet, and languiſh. 
ing, even very often without any ſuch ne. 
ceſfity 3 the ſoul hath a defigne'to formit 
ſo, to witneſs its modeſtie and reſpet, 
knowing, that a ſtrong and vehement 
voice 1s an effe&t of Boldneſs; and that 
that which is tude and ſharp, follow 
a harſh humour ; which are qualities in- 
compativle with Love,and which a Lover 
muſt hide, if Nature or Cuſtom haye 
given him them. 

As for what concerns all the inflexionsof 
the woice , they proceed from the ſeveral 
motions which agitate the Soal ; whether 
it be that admiration raviſh it, or grief op 
preſs it 3 whether deſire tranſport it, or 


\ that ſome difficulties oppoſe its content: 


ment : foraſmuch as in all theſe encoun- 
ers it burdens the voice with particular 
xcents, ſometimes raiſing it with excl 
ations ,; ſometimes letting it fall with 
languiſhings ; ſometimes cutting it ſhort, 
and ſometimes drawing it out, according 
to the nature of the Paſſions it ſuffers. 

Laughter, being an effe& of Joy, 15t0 
be examined in that Paſſion , where - 
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will at large ſpeak of its nature ,- and of 
its cauſes. So that we have nothing but 
the Geſture and the Bebaviour which ſeem 
todetain us. Bur, if you obſerve it, there 
is none particular to love; and that which 
is there obſervable , andis ſo changeable, 
follows the ſeveral Paſſions which ac- 
company this : for, ſometimes Reſpe&t 
renders him modeſt, Joy and Fear dif- 
quiet him, and Sorrow caſts him down, 
and makes him languiſh , ſometimes a 
Lover is1n the poſture of a ſuppliant, or 
a contented, or of a deſperate man 3 
ſometimes he walks faſt, ſlowe, or ſtands 
ſill, according as Defire, Aſtoniſhment 
or Grief poſſeſs him. $0 that all his mo- 
tions going with the ſpring of other Paſſi. 
ons, we are not here obliged'to their exa- 
men;but we muſt remit it to the diſcourſe 
we will make of every one 1n particular. 
Now let us to that of thoſe Characters 
which are purely natural and neceſſary, 
_- wherein it ſeems the Soul hath no 
are. 

The eyes are ſparkling in Love, by rea- 
ſon of the quantity of ſpirits which flie 
thither : for it is not to be doubted, hut 
that from them it is,that that reſplendent 
vivacity comes, which is ſo viſiblein them, 

ince 
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fince they loſe it when they retire or dif. 
perſe themſelves ; as it happens to thoſe 
who are poſleſt with fear , or who die. 
But what addes to augment this luſtre 
web appears in the eyes, 'tis,that the Mem- 
brane which invirons them, being ſwelled 
and extended by the confluence of thoſe 
vapours and ſpirits, becomes more 


- \moothe,and conſequently more ſhining; 


and that there is ſtil] over it a certain 
humidity, where light reſplends and 
ſparkles, 
But whence proceeds this Humidity ? Is 
It not that the heat and agitation which 
the ſpirits cauſe in the brain, liquifies and 
makes the humours flow over the eyes ? 
for even Tears are ſo cauſed in Joy : Or 
rather, that thoſe ſubtil yapours of blood, 
which the Soul drives with impetuofity, 
flie out, and preſently thicken, by reaſon 
of the coldneſs of - the air, and of the 
Membranes, And indeed, here the eyes 
are hollow and ſunk , though they till 
ſeem great and humid ; which would not 
be, if this hamndity came from the hu- 
mours which fall from the brain , for they 
would fill the parts which are all about 
the eye, and would keep it lifted up: 
And therefore this humidity muſt _ 
rom 
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from within , and the muſcles and fleſhie 
parts which inviron it mult ſhrink : for as 
their ſubſtance 1s ſoft, and is made of a 
yery ſubtil blood, it falls and diffolves 
preſently 3 whence it happens, that the 
eye finks : but 1ts body remains till full, 
moiſt, and ſparkling, by Teaſon of the va- 
pours and ſpirits which inceſlantly gather 
there : Unleſs it be at laſt, when the long 
continuance of the Malady, Grief, and 
Deſpair, have quenched the natural heat, 
which makes the eyes lole their ſplendor 
and vivacity, and become obſcure, dry, 
and ſet 5 as we will ſhew in the Chapter 
of Grief, where we will allo give a rea. 
ſon for Tears which are. ſo common to 
Lovers, 

The redneſs which love ſo often makes 
appear on the forehead, hath a cauſe to 
be diſcovered, of no ſmall difficulty : For 


although it be eafie to ſay, that the blood 


nſeth mto the face in all thoſe Paſſions 
wherein the ſoul drives out the ſpirits, 
yet there are thoſe which carry it rather 
toone place then to another : The red- 
neſs which Choler excites, begins by the 
eyes; that of Shame, by the extremities 
of the cheeks and ears; and that of Love, 
bythe forehead. And 'tis from this _ 
ity 
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fity, that the cauſe of this effect is moſt 
difficult to be found out. YetT think that 
we may lay , for what concerns Anger, 
that the eyes being the firſt wherein the 
Paſſions appear, arealſo the firſt ſenſible 
of the morions of the Spirits. Now as 
the blood boils in Anger, and as the Tem. 
peſt which agitates it drives it with dif. 
order and confuſion to the exteriour 
parts, thence it comes that the ſpirits 
which run to the eyes draw along with 
it the waves of this agitated blood, which 
ſwells their veins,and makes them appear 
red, inſtead that in other Paflions they 
carry with them the pureſt and moſt ſub- 
til parts of the blood, which cannot cauſe 
this effet. And ait is therefore true, that 
Anger cauſeth redneſs to arile in the face 
ſooner then any other Paſhon , and that 
it begins to diſcover it in the eyes, becauſe 
the blood follows the ſpirits, which ga- 
ther in that place rather then in any other, 
As for Shame, . you muſt know, that the 
Soul, which is moved therewith , at the 
ſame time forms a deſigne both to refiſt 
and flee the ill 3 and we may ſay, that, 
fleeing, ſhe aſſaults it ; for which cauſe, it 
forceth the blood to the face to drive it 


away 3 but Fear at the ſame time makes 
it 
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itretire back 3 whence it happens, that 
the extremities -of the cheeks and ears 

row red, as in its place ſhall be more am- 
ply diſcourſed, Let us now examine 
the redneſs which Love brings into the 
Forehead, Should it not proceed from 
Joy , wherein the ſpirits, after having 
united themſelves to the good which the 
ſoul conceives, overflow the neighbour- 
ing parts? For, if it be ſo, the forehead 
mult firſt reſent it, Orelſe the Imagina- 
tion being placed in the fore-part of the 
brain, that part is heated by the continual 
agitation of the ſpirits, .and, after its al- 
teration, communicates it to the forehead, 
wherewith, as Phyſick teacheth, it bath a 
great ſympathy, And indeed, ſince pale- 
neſs which appears in the reſt of the face, 
happens often from the tranſport of ſpi- 
rits!nto the brain, its very likely , either 
thatthere is a reflux made on the neereſt 


parts, or that they are ſenſible of the heat 


which they there cauſe. : whence it hap- 
pens, that they are leſs pale and wan then 
thereft. Now although this redneſs be 
particular to Love, that of other Paſſions 
forbears not to encounter therewith; and 
it may happen, that a Lover may bluſh 
tor Shame, for Anger, for Joy, or Deſire, 
according 
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according as thoſe Paſlions mixe them. 
ſelves with this; but this 1s no place to 
ſpeake of them, 

The lips are often red and moyſt by the 
arrival of the vaporous blood which ſheds 
it ſelf in the face, and which ſo eaſily co. 
lours thole parts, by reaſon of their ſoft. 
neſs and the delicacy of their sktn; and 
this chiefly happens at the beginning of 
thoſe motions which are fo frequent in 
this paſton; for at laſt thoſe parts grow 
dry and pale, whether the heat conſume 
the ſweeteſt and moſt ſubtil parts of the 
blood, or that the ſpirits in their 
retreat carry them back again inwardly, 
and fo leave paleneſs and drineſs on the 
lips. 

But whence chanceth it that he under 
ip ſometimes trembles ; you muſt not be- 


teeve it an effect of Fear or of Anger, 


fince 1t happens in the higheſt heat of 
Love, tts then very likely that the ſpi- 
rits which the Defire drives in a crowd, 
ſparklein thoſe places,and cauſe that part 
which 1s very moveable, and without that 
ſupport which-the reſt have, to ſhake,and 
'eis in that encounter that it ſometimes 


ens white with a fubtil foam, the humi- 


dity which riſerh in the mouth,and which 
| ſheds 
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ſheds it ſelf on the lips being agitated by 
theſe ſpirits. : 

The tongue faulters, becauſe that the 
ſoul which 1s diſtracted with Paffion 
thinks not upon the words it is to form, 
and retires the ſpirits which ſhould ferve 
for that aCtion to thoſe places where ſhe 
1s employed ; whence it happens that 
the tongue ſtops or Jooſly moves it 1elf, 
and that infirmity Jooſeth the ſpeech, or 
if we do ſpeak, 1t 1s with pam and ſtam- 
mering, whereto the quantity of humors 
alſo contributes, which through Deſire 
fill the mouth ; for it hinders that the 
rongue cannot ſo eafily turn it ſelf, and 
that i: ſtrikes not the voice clearly ; Be- 
fides the diſtraction we now ſpeak of, is 
alſo a cauſe that Lovers hear not half 
what others ſay,and that their diſcourſe is 
commonly confuſed & extravagant:Even 
the ie hs wE® every moment cut one ano- 
ther, owe their'firſt original tothat great 
attention of ſpirit which diverts the ſoul, 
and makes it loſe the remembrance of the 
moſt neceflary ations of life 3 for ſend- 
Ing not ſpirits enough to cauſe reſpirat1- 
on, the lungs beat but ſlowly, and the 
heart draws not that help which isexpect« 
ed from their ſervice ; foraſmuch as they 
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furniſh not it ſufficiently with air to tem. 
per that fire which this Paſſion kindleg, 
and that they diſcharge it not often e. 


nough of thoſe fumes and vapors which 
the agitation of the humors raiſeth there: 


Now after this diſorder hath continued - 


ſome time, and that at laſt it might ruine 
all the natural ceonomy , the ſoul being 
urged by neceſiity awakes again,and ſeeks 
to ſupply its defe& by theſe great and 


extraordinary reſpirations 3 and indeed | 


ſighs are principally begot at the iſſue out 
of ſome thought which hath forcibly de- 
tained the minde, - and not whilſt it was 
employed therein. 

The face grows pale, whether it be that 
the ſpirits retire within the brain as we 
have already faid, or becauſe that m the 
as of thisPaſſion the ſtomack grows 
weak and the blood changeth ; for fince 
that the diverſion of the Girits diverts al- 
ſo the heat & vertue which ought to paſs 
Into the ſtomack to cauſe digeſtion, you 
muſt not wonder if it become languiſhing, 
if the aliments change into crudities, and 
if the blood it makes be impure, fince 
that the laſt concoQtion corrects not the 
defects of the former. 


But what helps forward this diſorder, 
it 
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is the continual ardor which this Paſſt- 
on kindles in the blood, and the ſeveral 
zpitations which Fear, Grief, and Anger, 
at every moment excite; for that difli- 


| pates the ſpirits and makes the faculties 


become languiſhing, and the humors 
enflame and corrupt themſelves, which 
at laſt grows to that Erotick fickneſs 
which the Phyſitians place inthe ranck 


of folly and fury. The blood being then 


in this condition retains no more nether 
its vertue nor its natural colour; It be- 
comes uſelefs tothe nouriſhment of the 
parts and no longer communicates that 
pleaſing vermillion which formerly it bes 
ſtowed upon them,and ſo they mult needs 
become pale, lean, and withered. 

By the ſame reaſon the appetite & Loft, 
decauſe that the beloved obje& occupy- 
ngall the thoughts of the Soul, takes a- 
way its care of all the funCtions of Life; 
the ſpirits being alſo diverted no longer 
dear into the ſtomack that ſentiment 
which cauſeth the appetite : In fine, the 
dſorder which is in the humors, and in all 
the natural parts, hinders this from pers 
forming its fun&on. 

Sleep being the reſt of common ſence, 
ko the ſpirits, ſeldom happens in violent 

| Pafitons, 
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dures it leſs then the reſt, becauſe:thathe 
{idesthe tempeſt it raiſeth, it at laſtco- 
rupts the blood, whoſe vapours are ſhary, 


humidity which lulleth the Senſes. :. 
Its true, that langour and weirineſ 
fometumes procure it, becauſe the {ul 
knows that life cannot ſubſift without i, 
and that after ſo great a diſſipation of ſpp 
rits its neceſlary to repair them, to whid 
end it gathers them together and fiays 
them 3 For although this moiſt vaps 
which commonly provokes {Jeep happen 
not here, as we ſaid but now, yet mull 
we not beleeve that ſleep can come byno 
other means ; it hath two ordinary'and 
natural caufes ; the vapor which ſtop 
the. paſſage of the ſpirits, and thei 
which binds and ſtays them 5 now. het 
being no vapor to. produce this eff 
neceſſity obligeth the ſoul to labour 
lone of her ſelf. Oh 
But -this ſleep is interrupred- wit 
dreams which continually agitate # 
minde ; foraſmuch as the umag! 
which in that condition loſeth not theb 
berty of working, and being fall — 
109 
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images which Paſſion ſuggeſts, turns over 


continually, confounds and auginents 


them, ſo that they always preſent to jt 
things greater then in effect they are, and 
afterwards form in the appetite more 
powerful motions then the true objedcs 
would do. R 

The remembrance or the unexpected 
axrival of the beloved party {wels the 
heart and the pulſe, becauſe the ſoul di- 
ktesthe organs to receive the good, and 
toſend forth ſpirits to its encounter ; a 
great difficulty upon this occaſion is pro- 
poſed, to wit, whether Lowe have 4 kind 
of pulſe proper to it alene? for that ſome 
have vaunted the diſcovery of this Paſſion 
bythe beating of the arteries : But with- 
out ſtopping. at the conteſts which are 
formed hereupon , we will boldly ſay 
thatthere is no more reaſon to give one 
hich is proper to Anger, and to Grief, 
then to Love. That the heart can no leſs 


ielent the motion which this Paſſion cau- 


Eh in the appetite then it can that which 
the others excite; and that the organs mo- 
mag conformably to the intention of the 
minde , this part muſt be otherwiſe ag1- 
tated in Love then in other paſſions, ſince 
Khath a diffent deſigne from what the 0- 
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thers have, Its true, its hard exaQly ty 
diſcover this difference, becauſe me 
have made no juſt obſervation thereof 
and perhaps it is impothible to makeit; 
for that the heart is ſhut up in the Center 
of the Body, and that it ſuffers motion, 
which it communicates not with the arte 
ries 3 yetamongſt ſuch kinds of palſes x 
-have been obſerved, we may yet find ſome 
- one which particularly belongs to Love, 
To underſtand this, you muſt know thit 
the heart hath many motions whid 
- are common to feveral Paſitons; for it d- 
lates it ſelf in Joy, in Hope, and in At- 
-Fer; and contraQts it ſelf in Grief, and 
in Fear, andin Deſpair ; 1n ſomeit gon 
quick and with violence, in others 
and langniſhing, and its certain thelegs- 
neral differences cannot all alone mark 
thoſe which are proper to every Paſſion; 
but as Phvlick reacheth us that thereat 
twenty kinds of fimple pulſes, and that 
they may diverf]y mix the one with the 
other, every Paſſion may finde in'thi 
-great varicty, that kind which is prope 
toit: thus the pulſe of Anger is not onl) 
great and lifted up, or quick, or regu 
or vehement, but it is comooſed of 
theſe differences : That of Fear is qui! 
a 
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hard, unequal, and irregular , That of 
Joy is great,rare and {low ; T hat of Grief 
is weak lictle ſlow and rare; andas they 
ſay, theſe are the kindes of pullſes 
which are proper to theſe Paſſions, we 
may alſo obſerve in the ſame manner one 


| proper to Love, andinceed therein the 


beating of the arteries 1s great, Jarge, un- 
equal, and irregular, it 1s great and large, 
becauſe the heart opens to recelve the 
zood which preſents it ſelf as was before 
aid 3 It is unequal and irregular, by rea- 
ſon of the ſeveral Paſſions with which 
this is continually traverſed; for as we 
donot hete ſpeak of that ſimple and im- 
"ha Love which is yet but in the ſoul ; 
ut of that which is compleat and finiſhed 
and which hath already made 1mpreftions 
onthe body ; it is impoſſible but Defire, 
and Fear, Joy, and Grief, ſhould at e- 
rery moment confound themſelves with 
t, whence conſequently happens the un=- 
equal motion of the hcart and of the arte- 
nes; and this is chiefly to be obſerved at 
the remembrance or unexpected arrival 
o the beloved perſon, 

For after this firſt elevation which 1s 
made at this encounter, it changeth a 
tundred wayes, it appears little and Jan- 
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guiſhing, and immediately returns to jts 
firſt vehemency; from ſwift and light, i 
becomes ſlow and heavy,and all at onceit 
reaſſumes its firſt quickneſs , which it 
lofeth again in an inſtant,and paſſeth thy 
from onedifference to another, wirhout 
order and without proportion. 
There are but very few Charadter 
which remain to be examined, whole 
cauſes are not very evident; For the df. 
quizt comes from the divers agitation 
which the ſoul feels; the ſhiverings aid 
the ardors follow the flowing and on 
of the Spirits ; forasmuch as Fear 
Grief, which retire them within, takes. 
way froth the exterior parts the hearol 
had even as Joy and Hope reſtore 
augment it,and as Boldneſs and Anget g# 
ther the ſpitits together,ſtrength aloe 
creaſeth, as it ditniniſheth whes BY dif. 
ſipates, or Grief ſtifles them : T heres 
maines no more difficulties to be found 
but in the Syncopes and Exteſies whid 
ſometimes hap en to Lovers;but we have 
already ſhewedthat Love could not alofit 
cauſe Syncopes not faintin s, but thatit 
mult be Grief, Deſpair, or for. 
Forthe Extaſfic its true it may proceed 
from Love, yet we muſt obſerve that tht 
| | wor 
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word hath divers figniſications 3 the Phy- 
fans often take it for an extreme alie« 
nation of the ſpirit, ſuch as thoſe have 
who are frantick or mad ; ſometimes 
for that ſtrange diſeaſe which they call 
Caoche , which all at once takes away 
the uſe of ſence and motion, and keeps 
the body ſtiffe in the ſame poſture 1n 
which it ſurpriſed it 3 there are ſome who 
beleeve that the true Extaſie 18 made 
when the ſoul doth no action in the bo. 
dy, whether 1t dwell there,or that indeed 
tiſſue forth for a time ; as it happens in 
thoſe which are poſfleſt, and in thoſe 
who are raviſhed by the ſpirit of God ; 
but that whereof we ſpeak is nothing 
ele but a certain raviſhment of the ſoul, 
which takes from the body the uſe of ex- 
terior ſence and motion, the imagination 
and the underſtanding not forbearing to 
operare, which happens by a ſtrong at- 
tention which binds the ſoul ro the be- 
loved obje&t, which makes it loſe the 
are of all animal fun&ions, and which 
mploying all the ſpirits in that thought, 
binders them from flowing to the or- 
zans of fence and motion 3 and this ra- 
nſhment may -ſometimes Paſs to ſuch 
an exceſs that the vital faculties may 
H 4 recelve 
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receive no more influence from the 
ſoul, ſo that reſpiration will ceaſe, and 
that there will be onley natural vertye 
to ſuſtain life, 


Parr. 
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Of the nature of Beauty in general ; 
and why it begets Love. 
Lthough the Senſes were given to 

Alte Minde, to help it ro know 
things, yet it ſeems that thoſe 

things which are the moſt ſenſible,are the 

leaſt known : AndI know not whether it 
bea grace, or an artifice of Nature, to 
bring thoſe things neereſt our Senſes, 
which ought to be furtheſt from our 

Mindes 3 and , by that exteriour know- 

ledge, to recompenſe the little progreſs 

we might make in that which was true 
and elucial. However it be, its moſt 
evident, that we are ſenſible of nothing 

n the world more then of Beauty , nor 

nothing is more difficult to be known : 

the greateſt men, who have been moſt 
ſenſible of irs effets, were ignorant of 
the Cauſes thereof, and we may ſay,that 

it 
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it hath made them loſe their Reaſon, 
when they were but touched with it, and 
would have dof it : For, ſome 
have ſai4thit it was a Juſt proportion of 
the parts 3 others, that it was the form 
of things ; 1n fine, that it was the ſplen- 
dor and glittering of Goodneſs it ſelf: But 
this laſt deftnition is equivocal, and meta. 
phorical ;. and the other cannot be appli. 
ed but to the Divine beauty , which is 
the ſource and model of all Beauties; for- 
aſmuch as in the Unity and infinite Sim- 
plicity of God,there can be no proportion 
or form. i 
That we may therefore ſteer a more 
certain courſe then what hitherto hath 
been followed, and chat we may not wat- 
der in ſo vaſt and difficult a martrer ; we 
muſt confider, that things are not eſteem- 
ed fair, but as they fall under a very di- 
ſtint and exat knowledge : So that there 
are only the objects of cinder 
and of Seeing, and of Hearing , to which 
we allow Beauty ; becauſe thar all the 
Knowing faculties are thoſe which mot 
perierly judge of their obje&s, and are 
the Tea iftaken in them : And theſe 


J 
mi 
ſame objeRs which we judge Fair,are alſo 
eſteemed Good : for we do not —_ 
| ay, 
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fy, A fair minde, a fair fpeech, or a fair 
colour, but they may be alto called good. 
But the objeCts of the other Senfes, and 
all the other powers, may onely be ſtited 
Good, and can never deſerve the title of 
Fair : for, it were a ridiculous thing to 
ſay, that heat or humidity, ſweerneſfs or 
bitternefs were fair : Whence we muft 
neceſſarily conclude, that all what is 
Good, is not Fair ; but all thar is Fair, is 
good ; and therefore, that Fair is a ſpecies 
of Good. Now as Good 1s not good, 
but as it is agreeable ; the Fair, fince it is 
good , muſt be agreeable to ſomething ; 
and therefore if what is fair ſerve but 
for an object onely to the knowing facul- 
ties, we muſt necefflarily conch: that 


facalties, as good is agreeable to what ever 
it b, Now becauſe Knowledge hath no 
other obje&,but the eſſence and the truth 
of things , Beauty muſt needs be of that 
kinde , and the ob) ets maſt be the fairer, 
where the eſſence and the truth are beſt 
expreſt : for which cauſe, Souls are fairer 
then Bodies , and the Underſtanding , 
which knows interiour things, is more 
capable to judge of Beauty then the 
Senſes, which know onely the exterfour. 
- | Whence 
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Whence it alſo happens , that Beaſts are 
ſeldom moved by Beauty , becauſe Senſe 
onely works in them 3; 1n ſtead that in 
Man the Underſtanding concurs to his 
attion., and penetrates further into the 
Nature and Eflence of its objes. And 
we experiment in our ſelves, that thoſe 
things which we do not greatly heed, and 
whole nature we do not well know, feem 
leſs fair unto us ; and that its onely for 
Maſters in an Art to judge of the beauty 
of a work, becauſe they alone have the 
true knowledge thereof. 

Wedonot therefore ſay , that Beauty 
confiſts in Knowledge onely: for it would 
then follow, that things would not be 
fair until they are known , although it 
be moſt true, that God would not ceaſe 
to be infinitely fair, although he were not 
known. And there are things whoſe 
knowledge is equally clear and certain, 
which are not equally fair : for, the Un- 
derſtanding diſtinguiſheth the Natures as 
more orleſs perfect , In the ſame manner 
as the eyes and ears judge that there are 
Colours and Harmonies the one fairer 


then the other, Now as things are ſenfi- 


ble, not by reaſon of our ſenſibleneſs, but 


becauſe they can make themſelves er 
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ble 3 and asthe eſſence is not good,in that 
it communicates it ſelf, but 1n that it can 
communicate it ſelf : ſo Goodneſs 1s not 
fair becauſe it 1s known, but becauſe it 
may be known. So that Beauty is no- 
thing but Goodneſs m that order and ef- 


ſential relation it hath to Knowledge 3: 


that is to ſay, that-it can communicate it 
ſelf to the intelligent faculties. And, in 
my judgement, we are ſo to underſtand 
Plato, when he ſays, that Beauty 1s a glit- 
tering and ſplendor of Goodneſs : foras 
the brightneſs of light is that which ren- 
ders it viſible , the brightneſs of good- 
neſs is that alſo which makes it known ; 
and this brightneſs 1s no other but the at 
whereby goodneſs reſplends , enlightens, 
and communicates it {elf tothe knowing 
faculties. Now becauſe there are two 
kindes of Faculties , the Intellectual and 
the. Senſitive, there muſt alſo be two 
kindes of Beawty , the one imelljgtble, the 
other ſenſ;ble : And becauſe that in either 
kinde there are ſubjects which are fairer 
and more excellent ſome then other ſome, 
we muſt, on the foundation we have eſta- 
bliſhed , obſerve the cauſe of this differ- 
ence. It is true, it requires a higher medi- 
tation and a longer diſcourſe then our de- 


ſigne 
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ſigne will permit : but we will otely 
touch on the principal, and on what isne. 
cellary to underſtand what we ſhall fayjn 
conſequence of Humane Beauty. 
Suppole then that Beauty is but an ef- 
fet of Goodneſs , 1o far as it hath a rela. 
tion tothe knowing faculties 3 and that 
Goodneſs is nothing , alſo, but the be- 
ing and perfection of things, ſo far as it 
cancommunicate it ſelf, as the School 
teacheth.: thoſe things which have more 
.of being and of eflence, muſt be better, 
fairer, and more perfect : And we knoy 
they have more of being, whenthey have 
moreunity.; :and,in that unity, they hae 
more power ;and different vertues. $0 
God bath an mfinite perfeGtion , becaule 
that in a moſt perfect and moſt ſimplennt- 
ty., he hath apowertodo all things. The 
4atelligences,, which are'the oli Gingle 
and the moſt active of all creatures, are 
alſo the maſt excellent. Even amongſt 
Bodies; the mixt are more perfect the 
the ſimple whereofythey are compoſed: 
the Animate more then the Natuzal ; and 
thoſe which have a Reaſonable ſou], more 
then'thoſe which are anely Senſitive ; Be- 
cauſe that-in compariſon of thoſe , they 


have more different vertues,. and more 
t ations, 
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ations, and therefore divers degrees 


III 


more of eſſence. Thus much for what _ 


concerns Intelligtble Beauty. But in 
Senſible objeGs , the perfection is not ab- 
folutely conſidered,as in that : it muſt de. 
pend not onely from the being they have, 
but alſo from the organs of the Senſes 
which receives them, and from the fitneſs 
they ought to. haye with the bodies 
where they appear. --So the Light, which 
is moſt reſplendent, is more perfe& then 
all Colours ; bur, in reſpect of the eyes, 
Green 1s more, although even that colonr 
is diſpleaſing in ſome ſubjects, Now the 
cauſe of this diverſity firſt of all comes, 
for that the Senſes having been given to 
creatures for their preſervation , they 
mult not deſtroy them. And as their 
ation is performed by the impreſſion 


which the objeCts make on thetr organs, if 
le t 


this impreſiton is not proportiona O 
them, their aftion will be imperfe& : So 
that ir ought to be-ſtrong enough to give 
knowledge of the thing, butnot ſo vio- 
lent as to corrupt the organs. Whence 
Itis, that the Senſes cannot judge well 
of. their obje&s 1n their- extremity z, as 
the eyes of too great a light, or of dark- 
neſs ; the ears of a too yiolent ſound, - 
0 
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of ſilence : And Ariforle lays, that neithe; 
of them are ſenfible, becauſe that this 
makes no true impreſſion, and that the 
other deſtroys the organ. $0 that there 
are onely thoſe objeRts which are be. 
tween both extremities, which can make 
a juſt impreſhion proportionable to what 
the Senſes require. It is not therefore 
that all the objects equally touch the 
Senſes 3 there are ſome amongſt. them 
which are more perfe&, and moreagree. 
able then the reſt : Green is fairer then 
Grey or Black ; the Eighth in Harmon 
is ſweeter then the Fourth : But the cauſe 
of this difference is extremely obſcure, 
yet if you obſerve what we have ſaid of 
the perteCtion of Intelligible things, you 
will finde that it depends from the ſame 
principle. / 
For it is certain, that Colours and Har- 
monies have their beauty from the pro- 
portion they have ; and thaſe which have 


it the moſt perfe&, are alſo the moſts 


greeable. Now proportions have the 
more perfeCtion, the neerer they are'to 
unity, and the more they are in that unity 
compoſed. So the Diapaſon, which is the 
mol? pleaſing of all ſimple harmonies , 1s 
made in a double proportion, to wit, of 
two 
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twoto one, which is the moſt perfect of 
al ſimple proportions, becauſe it is neer- 
eſt the unity, nothing being neerer unity 
then the number of T wo; and is the mo 
compoſed : for, what is twice as much 
more, 1s more compoſed then that which 
is but once and a half, or once and a third 
part, as the other proportions, which are 
the Diapente and the Diateflaron, Ir is 
the ſame with Colours : for, the propor- 
tions which make perfe& harmonies , 
make alſo, as Ariſtotle ſays, fair colours, 
For which cauſe, Green, which is the moſt 
zpreeable of all others, is to be in the 
ſame proportion with the Diapaſon ; and 
that of Blue and Purple with that of 
Dapente and Diateſlaron. But ſeeing 
we have examined theſe things in their 
place, it ſufficeth to ſhew, that Beaury,and 
the perfection of Senfible things, is dedu- 
cd from the ſame principle as that of In- 
telligible things, to wit, in that they have 
more unity, and that in this unity they 
have more powers, ina word, from that 
they have more of a ſenſible being. 

[tis eaſie,by this Diſcourſe,to perceive, 
that Light, conſidered as in it ſelf, is the 
faireſt thing which can be preſented to 
curfight 3 bur that Green, inreſpe&t of 

I the 
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the organs, is yet more pleaſing then ir, 


It remains onely to diſcover why this co. 


tour renders not all thoſe Bodies fair 
wherein it is, Tothis end, you muſt re. 
member that things work not but accord. 
ing to the powers they have, and that 
theſe powers follow cnely the degrees 
their being. Now as there are- things 
which cannot work without matter, iti 
evident this matter ought to be fitted-and 
proportioned to their actions and their 
powers 3 and this proportion makes 
peral Beauty, which is nothing bur ajyf 
joyning together of all the diſþoſutions which at 
neceſſary for bodies 16 perform thoſe fuk 
ftions whereto they are ordained : So that al 
the material qualities, how excellent oe 
ver they be, will render the ſubjed 
wherein they are, deformed, if they are 
not proportionable to the eflence, andi 
the interiour vertue which they have 
$o the Round figure, which is the mol 
perfect of all, becauſe it is the ſimple 
and comprehends all the reſt , cannot a6 
commodate it ſe}f with the a@ions of 
the parts of the humane body , whid 
would be monſtrous and horrible , hadi 
onely that figure. It is the ſame of tht 
faireſt Colours, which have no conformt 
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ty with the temperature of Man, and 
which would make an extreme change a 
pear in the humours, if they were vifible 
in the face, The tone even of. the voice, 
which in men ought to. be(tronger and 
more reſounding, were a defe@tina wa- 
man, becauſe it 15 not conformable to her 
temper , which oughtto be proportiona- 
ble to the natural power of . her ſex. This 
then the reaſon which ſhews ,.. that the 
beauty of Senſible objefts is drawn ,. not 
onely from their abſolute being, and from 
the relation which they have with the or- 
gans, butalfo the connexion which they 
ought to have with their ſubjects. 

I ſpeak not now of the particular ſenti- 
ments we may have of Beauty, nor 
why Red is more eſteemed then Green, 
the Brown hue more then the Vermilli- 
on, and Blue eyes more then-Black : We 
have no room here for:the examination 
of theſe things. ; we do but: touch on ge- 
nerals ; and we think we have ſatisfied 
our deſigne, when.we have ſaid ſomewhat 
more - "Dm Beauty , : becauſe it is 
ah which cauſeth the Love whereof we 
There are ſeveral ſorts or divers de- 
prees of Beauty in Man .: For firſt, there 
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is the Intelligible, which is effential,or ac. 
cidental : the Efſential is conſidered in 
the Species, or in the Sex ; the Acciden. 
tal 1n the Habit, and in the Actions. Laſt. 
ly, there 1s a Senſible and Corporl 
Beauty. 

The reaſon of this is, becauſe the ſpe. 
cies of every animal hath its beauty init, 
which is nothing but 1ts being and its el. 
ſence, wherein are compriſed all the 
powers and vertues due unto 1t, But 
becauſe that amongſt theſe powers ther 
arie ſome which are deſtined for the en- 
tertzinment of the Species, which would 
be loſt with the life of the creatures, had 
not God given them the vertue to 1ngen- 
der their like ; and that generation can- 
not be, unleſs there alſo be an active and 
a paſſive power : it was neceſlary that 
there ſhould be two Sexes, betweel 
which theſe two powers ſhould be dw 
ded. And foraſmuch as Senſible beauty 
is nothing but an aſſembling together 
all corporal diſpoſitions neceſſary for the 
powers to perform their functions, ever 
Sex mult alſo neceſſarily have differett 
diſpoſitions , ſince they have different 


powers: And thence is the fource whence 


the difference comes of Male and Female 
beaut), 
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beauty , wihch is not onely to be foundin 
ſome parts , but in the whole body : Be- 
cauſe the firſt qualities being the princi. 
pal diſpolitions of theſe two powers, and 
heat and drineſs, which among(t them are 
the moſt working , being obliged to ac- 
company the active power, as cold and 


In7 


homidity the paſſive power : it muſt 


needs be, that all the maſs of humours 
muſt taſte of theſe qualities : So that the 
temperature of the Male being hot and 
dry, and that of the Female cold and 
moiſt , it follows that all the parts of ei- 
ther Sex ought to have different diſpoſi- 

tions and beauties. | 
But foraſmuch as Man hath Under- 
ſtanding and Reaſon beyond all other 
creatures, and that that faculty, being na- 
turally capable of all things, cannot have 
ts perfeCtion , but by rolbcliing them, it 
muſt acquire diſpoſitions neceſſary to at- 
tain this perfe@ion ; and theſe are the In- 
tellefual and Moral habits, which cauſe 
that accidental and acquired Beauty of 
which we have ſpoken, and which receive 
their laſt accompliſhment in the aftions 
they ought to produce : for, the end is 
the laſt perfe&tion , there being - no- 
thing abſolutely perfe&t without an 
| I 3 end; 
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things. 


This is what we can ſay in enersl of 
the Name of Beauty, and muſt be known, 


before we ſeek the cauſe which obligeth 


us to the love thereof : For althbu 

ſome have ſaid, we ſhould not aſk, 
why Beauty pleaſeth, and that it wass 
much as if we would know why Fire 
warms, That itis its Nature, and thee. 
ſential propertie it hath , whereof there 
15 no reaſon to be given; yet all havent 
been of this opinion : Plato did not be- 
heve that this enquiry was unworthy of 
his Socrates - And there is no body Who 
doth not freely confeſs, that if the know- 
ledge may be attained , it muſt needsbe 
very rare and exceltent, Now although 
I do not altogether diſapprove this 
thought of Plato, who ſays that the beat 
ty of created things raviſheth us, becauſe 
it is a ray and an image of the Divme 
Do which, being Soveraignly goot 
neceſlarily inſpires love, when 1t makes 
ſelf known : yet, as there are ſeveri 
things to be ſuppoſed in this opinion 
which the School of Ariſftorle will not ad- 
mit, and that at laſt we mnſt always come 
tothat, To'know wherefore the Sove- 


raign 
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raign Goodneſs is amiable , we are obli- 
zedto take another way, which may lead 
usto theſe Supreme truths. 

We muſt then ſay , that what 1s good 
and convenient to a thing, perfects it ; 
for it addes what it m—_— , and in ſome 
manner alſo augments its being, giving it 
whattt had not, anduniting what was di- 
rided, - And this.ts the foundation of all 
theinclinations which are to be found in 
Nature , and of the love we have for all 
thatis truly and apparently good. 

Now as 1n the Knowing faculties there 
s nothing at all of what they ought to 
know, the Underſtanding and the Senſes 
being to their Objedts what the Matter is 
tothe Form ; when theſe Objects unite 
themſelves to theſe Faculties , they give 
them. a perfe&tion which they had not,and 
of which they were capable : And the 
knowledge they have of this perfection, 
5the-cauſe of the agreement they finde 
therein, which is afterwards followed by 
that Love and Pleaſure which the Ap pe- 
tteforms, when the Underſtanding and 
the Imagination have propoſed it as a 
thing good and convenient for them. 

But foraſmuch as there are Objeas 


which cauſe more love ard pleaſure then 
I 4 others, 
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Others, they m uſtnecefſarily much more 
perfed the knowing faculties, and it j; 
thoſe infallibly which are the moſt per, 
fe, to wit, thoſe who have the moſt 
being and of eſſence as we have ſaid; be. 
cauſe they do much more fill the naturi 
capacity ' which theſe faculties bave to 
know the extent 'of that being which 
ſerves for their obje&. So 1t 1s oneh 
God who can fill the underſtanding and 
give a perfet Love and Joy to the Will 
becauſe it'is he alone that poſleſleth al 
beeingz and conſequently thoſe thi 
which have the moſt of it, perfect then 
proportionably, and cauſe alſo by thei 
knowledge a 'greater ſatisfaction anda 
greater pleaſure : It is not but that often 
leſs perfect things do more content the 
Senſes and the Underſtanding 3 but this 
proceeds from the error which their il 
inclinations give chem, 'which commonly 
come from the temper, from cuſtome, and 
from weakneſs of ſpirit. | - 
Now foraſmuch as knowledge i 1 
good which refpects not onely the facub 
ties which exerciſeit, but alſo all other 
to which it may be profitable, becaule 
that the Senſes were not .given to the 


creature for themſelves, but for the prt- 
ſervation 
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ſervation thereof, and that reaſen isalight 
which lights not it ſelf alone, but alſo all 
the other vertues which are in manghence 
itis that the knowledge which the Senſes 
&the underſtanding have of things, which 
in ſom manner are uſeful to the creature, 
rfe&s theſe faculties;becauſe that being 
deſtined to its ſervice they atlaſt attain 
the end whether they tend , when they 
operate for it, and1a that reſpe@ they ac- 
quire a perfection which in ſome ſort 
is more excellent then that which re- 
ſpecs them onely being their laſt end, 
and the mark nature propoſed for them, 
even thence it 1s that the eyes eſteem fair, 
all which makes the goodneſs of ali- 
ments known; and the colour of the 
wine oreven of the water is for the ſame 
reaſon more pleaſing fora thirſty man to 
behold , then the faireſt green of the 
fhelds; In a word, all what the under- 
ſtanding and the imagination know of 
ſeeing and hearing, being the obſervers 
of what is profitable or agreeable, . is 
eſteemed fair,and perfects theſe faculties , 
toraſmuch as their perfeCtion conſiſts to 
know what is for our uſe; it is thus that 
corporal beauty raviſheth the ſoul and 


the Senſes; becauſe it is the mark of that 


interior 
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interior power which ought to render ug 
more perfect ; and its principally in this 
ſencetharwe may truely ſay, that beau. 
ty is the flower and ſplendor of goodneſs, 
But before we ſhew how this power 
ought to render us more perfect, we mult 
e what we have already fſatd of 
theſe powers; for there are thoſe which 
reſpet the nature of man in general, 
and others which are proper to the 
ſexes. | 
Theſe have their particular diſpofiti- 
ons which make the male and female 
beauty, and which being nothing but the 
inſtruments which they areto uſe in'the 
performance of their functions, are alſo 
the marks which make. known whether 
they may be well or ill done ; for certain 
ly a male beanty 'is nothing elſe'to-our 
Senſes, but themark of a good conlbity- 
tion of the ative power m generation, 
m'the fame manner as a female — 
the fipne' of a patiive power to all th 
1s neceflary for the performance of that 
fun&tion. Now as generation is the molt 
natural znd moſt-excellent-of all the ope- 
rations, 'which are common'to creatures, 
forthatiit in ſom manner renders theme 
ternal, it in'ſom ſort alſo —— the 
vine 
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Divine perfeCtion and renders them like 
their cauſe and principle 5 we cannot 
doubt but nature hath imprinted in them 
amoſt powerful defire, and alſo endued 
them with a knowledge which may ſerve 
to this inclination ; its true, that this 
knowledge is obſcure and hid, and thar it 
is to be found 1n our ſelves without the 
help of diſcourſe, and even withour 
our thinking of itz and indeed it is in the 
fame rank with that which nature hath 
inſpired in all the things of the world who 
know without underſtanding what is uſe- 
ful for them 3 for even in the ations of 
the Senſes and the Underſtanding we per- 
ceive that there are objets, which are 
more pleaſing to us then others , the 
reaſon whereof is unknown to us, and 
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we have nothing to ſay, but that there1s - 


m our ſouls a certain ſpring of Under- 
ſtanding, or rather that it is the Spirit of 
God which hides it ſelf in his works, and 
dnves things to that end which' is fit for 
them. For as anArtiſt manageth the ation 
ot natural things to the end he pretends, 8& 
as we muſt aſcribe all that order which ap- 
pears in the arrifice to his knowledge, and 
not to the things he uſeth, which are in- 
capable of that knowledge ; ſo in all the 

things 
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things of nature, where we perceive { 
many , marks of admirable wiſedom 
we muſt not beleeve that it is from 
them that it proceeds, but that it 
1s the Spirit of God which flowes in 
their effe&ts, which gives che order and 
the motion, and which guids them to 
the end which he hath preſcribed for 
them. | 

However it be, it is by this obſcure and 
hid knowledge, that corporal beauty pre- 
{ſenting it ſelf to ourSen(ſes,the ſoul know; 
it for the mark of the natural power of 
that Sex wherein it 1s; & at the ſame time 
that ſecret and powerful deſire which it 
hath to perpetuate its ſpecies, awakens 
and forms in it that Love which after- 
wards .agitates It with ſo much vio- 
lence. - 

Yet doI know very well, that an il 
favoured perſon, may cauſe the ſame mo- 
tion in the ſoul, and that it is not always 
true that beauty is the certain 'mark of 
the perfect diſpoſition of the powers 
which ſerve for generation , and to col- 
clude, that it may affect thoſe who are of 
the ſame ſexe to whom this motive 1 
uſeleſs. 

* But as for unhanſomeneſs, we have 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed in the Treatiſe of the Love out of 
joclination , that although that this Paffii. 
on ſeems not to draw its origine from 
Beauty, yet there 1s 1n the ſoul a certain 
Idea of perte&tion contrary to that which 
the Senſes repreſented, which cauſeth 
this admirable charm. For the two other 
Objefions which remain , we muſt con- 
feſs, that Nature ſuffers defects in parti- 
culars , becauſe ſhe doth not always finde 
the matter obedient 3 whence it happens, 
that there are parts which remain imper- 
fet : and becauſe we often abuſe the 
gifts ſhe beſtows, employing them in 
things contrary to the end which ſhe pro- 
poſed her ſelf. 

There is amongſt men another kinde 
of Love, which corporal beauty alſomay 
move, but whoſe motive is different 
from that whereof we ſpeak ; forit re- 
ſpe&s not the ſexe, but all the ſpecies ; 
which being to have its vertues and its 
powers, ought alſo to have thoſe corporal 
diſpoſitions which are to ſerve it. 

Now theſe diſpoſitions are natural , or 
acquired : The natural are thoſe which 
come from our births, and which render 
men capable of the funCtions of the Un- 
derſtanding : for, as all what is in Man is 

deſtined 
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deſtined for the ſervice of that faculty 
which is miſtreſs of all the reſt, ſince x 
cannot know things but by the intermil. 
ſion of the Senſes, and the Senſes canngt 
operate if their organs are not well dif. 
poſed; of neceſlity the parts of the body 
muſt have ſome proportion and agree. 
ment with the Underſtanding : and then 
the Soul, which ſees by this ſecret ſents; 
ment, of which we have ſpoken, that it 
1s the mark of humane perfection , ple 


ſeth it ſelf in this obje&, and forms that 


love which unites it to the good it knows, 
*Tiz-thus, that well-form'd men are de- 
lightful to the fight, becauſe that the cor- 
poral beauty which they have, is a ſipne 
that they are naturally fit for the moſt 
perfet actions of the Minde ; and the 
knowledge which we thus have of their 
vertues, makes us love them as an excel 
lent good, which ought to render us the 
more perfect : For there 1s no vertue 
without.doing good , either by giving uw 
example, and obliging us to its imitation, 
or by the good things which its effedts 
bring to every one of us in particular,and 
to all that ſociety for which Man is born, 
and to which all vertues, as well Intelle- 


Ctual as Moral, are as a foundation, + 
or 
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for thoſe difpoſitions which are acquired, 
they alſo mark the acquired vertues and 
powers, ſuch as thoſe habits are which are 
known by the Characters we here dif- 
courſe of ; that 1s to {ay, by their ations, 
as well Intellectual as Moral, and by the 
air, by the — and behaviour of the 
body , which makes one part of the cor- 
poral beauty : for, asthere is a certain 
grace which accompanies vertuous aCti- 
ons, when it appearsto our eyes it makes 
us believe the vertues are there., and ſo 
forms that love which we have naturally 
for them. 

It is not but that theſe marks are often 
deceitful , and that they often make us 
love ſubjefs which we ought to hate; But 
itis from that the Knowles, which cau- 
ſeth this love, is as we have ſaid, obſcure 
and confuſed ; it carries away the Appe- 
tite before diſcourſe can examine it, and 
ſomakes us love an imaginary good. Yet 
whatever the errour be, the Imagination 
and the Underſtanding always finde their 
perfeftion in the knowledge which the 
Senſes afford them , as they do not 
believe they are deceived ; and they think 
todiſcover, by that ſenſible beauty , that 
good which ought to accompany it, and 

whole 
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whoſe poſſeſſion might render us more 
perfe&t : wherefore they finde it agree. 
able, and propoſe it to the appetite asan 


obje& worthy of love, and affording 


pleaſure. 

Theſe are the principles which may 
give to us the —_ of the name 
and effects of Beauty : For, to examine 
all what could be ſaid in particular, we 
ſhould need whole Volumes ; and theſe 
Subjets being too elevated , would tire 
the ſpirit with the length of the Dif- 
courſe , and would caufe us to diſguſt a 
thing which ought never to be diſtaſtful, 
There is but one difficulty in this ſubje, 
which we dare not leave without exami- 
nation ; and the reſolution whereof isno- 
thing eafie to finde : For, thoſe whoare 
eſteemed fair in one Climate, are not ſoin 
another ; and, even where ever it be, a 
face which may ſeem fair to ſome, will 
appear ugly to divers : Whence ſome 
have believed, that Beauty is neither a 
true nor real quality , and that it is butin 
opinion onely : but no man can diſavoy, 
but that the proportion of the parts, and 
thoſe other things which make beauty, 
aretrue and real, and are qualities which 


ennoble the ſubject where they are , and 
ſatisfie 
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fatisfie the minde and the ſight. Now 
fnce Nature propoſeth always to it ſelf 
perfection,and that chere is but onely one 
true perfection 1n the order of all things , 
it muſt needs be, that ſhe deſigned a par- 
ticular beauty to every ſpecies, which 
ought to be the Model of all thoſe which 
particulars may have : And as the Hu- 
mane body 1s the beſt tempered of all 
others which are in Nature, it is probable 
that this perfect being ought to be in the 
moſt temperate Climate. But whence 
comes it then, that it is not acknowledged 
mother Climates ; but on the contrary, 
there that is eſteemed fair, which in this 1s 
eſteemed ugly ? For, the blackeſt amongſt 
the Moors are eſteemed the faireſt, the 
moſt ſhort-nos'd amongſt the Chinols 3 
and ſo of the reſt. 

For my part, I belive we muſt fay that 
the Climate gives a certain diſpoſition ro 
the body , and makes it change in tempe- 
nturez and that ſuch a temper gives ſuch 
an inclination and ſuch a power to the 
Minde, Now becauſe the bodies ought 
to be proportionable to the powers, it is 
aneceſſary conſequence , that the bodies 
nthoſe Climates muſt have the marks of 
theſe inclinations. So that Beauty con- 

K fiſting 
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fiſting in the proportion which the bodie, 
have with their vertues and powers ; and 
Men having ſuch powers in certain Cl, 
mates, they muſt eſteem thoſe fair whig 
have thoſe marks, becauſe that theſe in, 
clinations are as it were natural and com. 
mon to them : ſo that they judge of Beay, 
ty 2ccarding to their natural inclination, 
in the ſame manner as in temperate Coun 
tries there are thoſe found who judged 
verſly of Beauty, by reaſon of the part. 
cular temper they have , which carrig 
their judgements to prize what is cgn- 
formable to them, 
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The Charaters of Joy. 


; /, Lthough Nature ſeem avari- 


& = WW Delight , and that ming- 
dei) © ling italways with Griet, 
>&2 ſhemakes us beleeve that 
ſhe affords it us but with regret and 
reſtraint 5 yet muſt we confeſs that 
there is nothing in the world, wherein 
her liberality and magnificence appear 
more, and we may ſay, that all her o- 
ther preſents are debts which ſhe pays, 
but that this is purely a grace and favour 
of bers; for although ſhe gives a being 
twevery thing, that ſhe hah a care of its 
preſervation, and brings it to its end,ſhe is 
obliged thereunto; and thereis nothing 
mthe Univerſe, which may not wit 
juſtice agk her what is anctey for the 
perfeftion of its being 3 but as action 1s 
K 2 the 
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the end and perfection of all things,when 
they are arrived there they can exa@ ng- 
thing from nature, who hath acquitted 
herſelf of all ſhe owed them, ind it ſhe 
contributes any thing, its by favour and 
not by obligation; ſo that cauſing always 
delight to flow on thote actions which are 
pu ad tot, and in a manner crown, 
ing them with 1t, we ought not to doubt 
that it is a ſingular effect of her muniſ: 
cence, or the betterſto expreſs ir, the ſun 
fo all the graces fhe could beſtow. _ 
Knowing alſo how pretious it was, ſhe 
hath onely communicated 1t to the moſt 
noble and the moſt excellent things ; ſhe 
eſteemed thoſe without knowledge un- 
worthy of it, and that Sence and Reaſon 
onely could deſerve it, even as if it were 
a good which ought not to be poſſeſtbit 
in heaven, ſhe would not permit it to be 
pure and perfect here below 3 ſhe hat 
mingled it with cares and with pains, ſit 
hath brewed it with tears and hathcab 
ord to begin or to finiſh alwayes Witl 
rief. | 
. But as the Sun ceaſeth not to be the 
fareſt and moſt profitable fas bo the 
world, although it hath blemiſhes and 


ſuffer eclipſes : So how imperfe@ ſoert | 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure be, by what mixture ſoever it 
hath been weakened, yet ought it not to 
hinder us from prizing it as the moſt 


excellent and moſt defirable thing which 
could ever happen to mankinde , and 


we may truely ſay, that it 1s-/the light: 


of all other good things, and that were 


it taken away from-our lives, it would 


nothing but horrour and confuſion. ; 


ourlife it would indeed rather be a cons: 


tinual flood of ills then of yeers; the Sen 
ſes would rather ſerve for gates of grief 
then of knowledge; knowledge it ſelf 
would paſs for an aftliction of ſpirit, and 
vertuefor a grievous ſervitude, Its plea- 
fare onely which ſets a price on all things, 
and which renders 'them delightful ; ac 
leaſt they appear not good, - but by ſo 
much as it is found mingled - with' them 5 
and did not the ſoul hope to:encounter it 
n all it a&s, it-would remain languiſh- 
ing and immoveable , it would be with- 
out action and without vigor, and we 
muſt ſpeak no more of life, of happineſs 
or of felicity. 

Certainly,to ſee the effeft,it cauſeth,as 
miſtris and deſpencer of all good things, 
calling back thoſe which are paſt, making 


| Us ſenfible of thoſe which are not yet, 
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rehdring even melancholy, tears and dan. 
gers pleaſing z we muſt confeſs that with 
reaſon Nature is called the great Magich. 
an, and that pleaſure'is the moſt power. 
ful charme ſhe uſerh to produce her mi. 
racles ; In effe&, its a charm which make 
all the i}ls which aſſault us vaniſh, which 
lifts: us -up beyond our ſelves, which 
changeth us into other men, and from 
men transforms us into Demy-Geds; but 
we often uſe it as a poyſon, which 
quencheth--all that is Divine in our 
Souls, which renders our mindes brutiſh, 
and makes us like, even inferiour- tg 
beaſts. | 

For although the pleaſures of the body 
are of themſelves innocent, and that = 
were given us for inticemeuts tothe 
neceflary-and inoft noble aCtions of lik 
yet when we pervert their uſe, and when 
we do not. render them obedient to'rev 
ſon; they rebel againſt it, pull it outd 
its throne, - precipitate It in dirt- and 
mire, and ſtifle all the feeds of yertue 
and underſtanding which are born. with 
it. | 

Neither. is there any thing where 

wiſedom hath more been imployed, then 
te ſeek the means whereby to _ lo 
| | | | 62 
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dangerous an enemy, who flatters at its 
admittance, and afterwards cauſeth eve- 
ry where trouble and confuſton, which 
fills the Soul with blood and flames, 
the Body with grief and infirmity, and 
leaves nothing behind it bur repen- 
tance. 

We will not propoſe the counſels and 
advice ſhe bath given on this ſubje& ; 
we ſhould bring hither all thoſe lawes, 
which Phyfick, Morality, and Religion 
have preſcribed ; at leaſt thete are but 
few which were not made either to pre» 
vent or correct the diſorders which ſenſu- 
ality may cauſe; yet we think to ſecond 
its deft by thewing the deformity 
which the exceſs of this Paſſion prodiiceth 
in the Soul and in the Body, 

The Picture of voluptuouſfneſs cannot 
be made without repreſenting many 
figures, beſides that there are joys which 
have no commerce with the body, and 
winch are to be found in the higheſt part 
of the ſoul : thoſe of the Senſe are ſo dif- 
ferent amongſt themſelves , that as many 
pleafing objects as there are which may 
move them , we may ſay that there are 
4{oas many ſeveral ſorts of Pleaſures : 
And truely, whoever would defigne the 

K 4 portraicture 
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portraicture: we undertake accordingty 
the order of the Senſes, and deſcnhe 
the pleaſure which every of them may he 
ſenſible of, the invention and the 'com- 
poſure could not be 1]l ; but we may oct 
uſe it without prejudice to other de. 
fignes, wherein we are to imploy the ſame 
touches, and the ſame colours whichthis 
requires; for if we (ſtayed to expreſs the 
Characters of Pleaſure, which is in'taſting 
and touching ; we mult neceſlarily-alſo 
deſcribe thoſe of Gluttony, Drunken 
neſs, Impudency, and fo of the rel}, 
whereof we ſhould make particular Tz 
les; wherefore without parcelling theſe 
things, we will chuſe what is common to 
all Pleaſures, dividing this diſcourſeinto | + 
two parts; the one of which ſhall -trea | | 
of a ſerious Joy, where laughter is not | 
to be found, and the chevo? a laughing 
puft up Joy, which is nothing bur the 
Paſſion'of Laughter, 2 
Joy is 'not amongſt thoſe Paſſions 
whoſe beginning 'is weak, and: whoſe 
progreſs is vehement; it hath all itsforce 
and greatneſs from its/birth, and-'time 
ſerves for nothing but to weaken or diml- 
niſhit; as ſoon as:it enters the Soul it | 
tranſports it and carries it out of. ir-ſeh, 
HER -" _ 
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and the raviſhment it cauſeth is ſome- 
times ſo violent thatit takes away the uſe 
of the Senſes, makes it forſake the cares 
of life and often loſe itz but although it 
come not to this exceſs, yet it is alwayes 
known by that puft up impatience, which 
appears in all 1ts actions, that it hardly 
can contain it ſelf wichin its bounds, 
that it makes eſcapes and endeavours to 
goe out. 

For the thoughts and words of a con. 
tented man are not to be ſtopt;zhe dreams 
onely of his good fortune, he ſpeaks 
continually of 1t, and if he benot inter- 
rupted he hath nothing 1n his heart 
which he carries not on his tongue;he diſ- 
covers his moſt ſecret deſignes, and fo 
makes his joy an enemy to his reſt and to 
his contentment. 

If heis filent, you muſt entertain him 
with diſcourſes 'onely which favour his 
Paſſion z how diverrtiſing ſoever others 
are, co him they are importunate ; he 
breaks them at every moment, and Kt 
brings in alwayes ſomewhat of his tranſ- 
port. :-: or at leaſt his little minding of 
them, ſeems a ſigne of his ſcorning them, 
ora reproaching that they interrupt his 
Pleaſure. 

But 
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But if you ſpeak of the ſubje&t which 
begot them , if you admire his happineſ, 
if you witneſs a fellow-feeling with him, 
then, how angry or ſevere ſoever he be, 
he becometh complacent , he careſſeth, 
embraceth , and often, by ridiculous. 
vilities and favours, he forgeteth there 
ſpeit he owes, or loſeth that which is due 
to him. - | 

The firſt that comes to him, is made his 
friend and his confident 5 he takes couin- 
ſel of him, he follows his advice ; andit 
often happens to be a childe, a ſervant, or 
an enemy whom he truſts with his ſecret, 
and with its condudt. In this blindneſy, 
he approves all what is propoled to him 
to the advantage of his Paſſion : 'What- 
ever vanities he nouriſheth, whatever ſuc- 
ceſles he flatters himſelf withal , thereis 
nothing in his jopinion- which he ought 
not to belitve, and may not hope 4 avi 
all thiogs. were to reſpe& his pleafures: 
He believes that there are none which 
dare traverie them; he ſees the dangers 
which every way ioviron them, without 
ſtarthog atit 3 and with a blinde conbs 
dence he believes himſelf ſecure , when 
his lots is. often moſt affured : So that we 


may ſay, that there is no man fo credulous 
with 
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with ſo little appearance, ſo bold with ſo 
much weakneſs, nor ſo unhappie with - ſo 
much good bap.. | 

He would make .us believe he were 
content , he perſwades it himſelf, and in 
the mean time his defires betray kis de. 


e and his contentment : for they are 


irritated by the enjoyment; and carrying 
themſelves onely towards al, gooey 
which he hath not, they render e uſe- 
lefs which he poſleſieth, and even of his 
joy cauſe the fubjedt of his diſquier. 
Pleaſure hath that property,that alchough 
weenjoy it, it forbears not to make it ſelf 
defirablez ſo that it is never content, and 


that it 1s rather weary of the good which 
entertains it,” then fully ſatisfied there- 


with, But we have1ſpoken eng of the 
trouble it moves in the Minde:: let us ſee 
what it cauſeth in the Face. 


There are ſome pleaſures of which we 
may ſay the Soul: is; jealous, which ut 
ſeems ſhe would poſſeſs jn ſecret, and 
which ſhe dares not communicate to the 
Senſes : But what care ſoever ſhe takes 
to hide them, ſhe cannot do it fo well, but 
ſhe muſt diſcoyer ſomething; her retreat 
renders her ſuſpected z3 and: when ſhe 


would hide, 'tis then ſhe the more diſco» 
Vers 
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vers her ſelf : For, the looks become 
fixt and ftaid ; all the body is immove 
able ; the Senſes forget their funCtiong; 
in fine, there is a general ſuſpenſioii made 
of all the animal vertues. And although 
at firſt we might doubt whether” it pro. 
ceeds from aſtoniſhment or grief, which 
often produce the ſame effects, 'tis after- 
wards diſcovered by a certain gloſs which 
remains on the face, and by I know-not 
what ſweetneſs which it leaves 1n the 
eyes, and'by a light 1mage of ſmiling 


which appears on the lips, that thele troy 


bleſome' Paſſions have no ſhare in' this 
tranſport, and that it comes fron thatin- 
ward joy, which raviſheth, and as'it w 
inebriates the ſoul. Sy" 
But when Pleaſure hath the liberty'to 
diſperſe itſelf abroad, and that the Senſe 
bear a part, and that the Minde andthe 
Body ſeem to enter again into commerce 
and intelligence ; then it is eafie tokiiof 
the agitation which is made in the ſoul, 
by what appears in the exteriour parts: 
You ſee on the face a certain vivacity, 4 
pleafing diſquiet, and a laughing boldnels 
Pleaſure ſparkles in the eyes , ſweetnels 
accompanies all their motions , and whe 
they happen to weep, or to caſt _ 
ome | 
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ſome dying looks, you would ſay, Laugh- 
ter confounded it ſelf with Tears, and 
that Jollity mixed it {elt with Languiſh- 
ings : The Feoreheadis 1n this calm and ſe- 
rene, the eye-brows are not lifted up with 
wrinkles nor with clouds, and it ſeems as 
if it opened , and every way extended it 
ſelf. The Lips are red and moiſt, and are 
never forſaken by ſmiles; and that light 
trembling which ſometimes happens to 
them, would make one think they danced 
for joy : The Yoice becomes greater then 
ordinary 3 ſometimes it is reſounding z 
and it never goes out but with woe. \ 


41 


neſs : for there 1s no Paſſion ſo talkative 


as Joy ;, how barren ſoever the Minde be, 
what heavineſs ſoever there be on the 
rongue, it makes one ſpeak continu- 
ally : and nothing but its own violence 
ſometimes ſtops the mouth, and at once 
cuts ſhort the ſpeech. To conclude, all 
the face 'takes 'an ' extraordinary good 
plight ; and from pale melancholy and 
ſevere, which it was before, it becomes 
ruddy, affable, and pleaſed. 

Thereſt of the body is alſo fenfible of 
this alteration: A ſweet heat &vapor ſheds 
It ſelf thorow all its parts ; which ſwells, 


and gives them a lively colour ; even they 


become 
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become ſtronger, and do their ation 
more perfeqly then they did before. Jn 
effe&, of all the motions of the Mi 

there is none more a friend to Health then 
this, ſoas it be not extreme. It drives 
away fickneſs, it purifies the blood' and 
the ſpirits, and renders, as the Wiſe. man 
{ays, our yeers flouriſhing. As ſ{oon ag i 
enters the heart, it ſwells it with great 
beatings; it lifts up the heart by long re. 
{pirations. In the Arteries 1t cauſetha 
large and extended pulſe. And yet al. 
though all theſe motions are made floy. 
ly, and without jaw wu thoſe of the 
other parts are made with precipitation 
and vigour. The head and the eyes ate 
in 2 continual agitation : the hands more 
without ceaſing : we go, we Come, we 
leap z wecannot ſtay-in one place. But 
it: ſometimes alſo happens, that the vio- 
lence of this Pafhon takes quite away the 
ule of Senſe and Motion ; it queneheth 
natural heat, it cauſeth ſyncapes, andina 
moment bereaves one of hfe. Let w 
then examine how it can produce ſo many 
effets ſo contrary and ſo wonderful. 


PART, 
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Of tbe Nature of ] o v. 


that Joy which ſpeaks ſo much of it 
{elf, hath not as yet told what it was 3 
but you may much more wonder that 
Philoſophy, which promiſeth us the 
knowledge of all things, falls ſhort in this ; 
although there be nothing which endea- 
vours more to make it ſelf known then 
Pleaſure ; It penetrates to the bottome of 
our foul, it environs it on all ſides, it 
lollicites it by all the wayes of its know- 
ledge; itis the end of all its deſires, the 
gown of all its aQions,and yet for all that 
Its nature is unknown to it, and the grea- 
tet underſtandings which have enquired 
it, are not agreed under what kinde it 
ought to be placed. 
For ſome have ſaid that Pleafure was 


nothing but the reſt and tranquillity nas 
the 


0 Ome perhapes may think it ſtrange, 
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the minde, others that it was a Paſlignin 
which the Soul operated not 5 andyg- 
monegſt thoſe who have ranked it amogipf 
ations, ſome did beleeve it proces 

not from appetite but from knowledge, 
In fine, there having been ſome who nat 
daring to put-it in the rank of other Paſ. 


. ſions, have ſaid it was the principle of 


them, others that it was their gender, or 
their firſt ſpecies, 

. Had we not baniſhed from our defipr 
the wrangling and the Criticiſms of Ah 
Schools, we ſhould be obliged to examitſe 
all theſe opinions, and to ſeek 1n their 
ruines foundations whereon we {ſhould 


build the definition and Idea of Plex. 


fare : But ſince we have not that liberty, 
and that we ſhonld render delight impor- 


tunate and unpleaſing by the length 
the diſcourſes we ſhould uſe, without 
adviſing with any we will conſult the- 
thing it ſelf, and ſee whether it will diF- 


cover itſelf to us after having' hid it (elf 


to ſo many excellent ſpirits, {i 


We ſay then that we need not doubt, 


but that Pleaſure is a motion of the mind} 
and that its impoffible to conceive a calm 


and reſt in the tempeſt which it raiſethin 


our thoughts, in our ſpirits, .and in our 
humors3 
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The Charters of Joy. 
humors 3 as thoſe things doe not move 
of 'themſelves , it muſt be the minde 
which agitates them, and ſhe gives her 
ſelf the St ſhake which ſhe imprints in 
them 3 For it is evident that effects being 
like'their cauſes, the motions of the bo- 
dy which are the effects of the minde, 
ought alſo to be the _— of the apitati- 
on ſhe. gives her ſelf, I know well that 
the Schooles will not eall theſe agitations 
trae motions$;but that ſtops us not, it will 
ſuffice that they are ſach as the ſoul can 
have, & that pleaſure is one of that order, 
But yet as ſhe hath two parts which 
maybe moved, we might doubt to which 
| of*the! two Pleafure belongs ; for al- 
though all the world confeſs 1t 15a Paſſi- 
0m, and : conſequently a motion of the 
1ppetite, yet it ſeems that there are 
ome. which are proper to knowledge, 
- | ince the Senſes and the underſtanding 
inde a complacency in the obje&s which 
ze conformable to' them, even before 
that the appetite is moved; but alſo as 
Wehaye already ſhewed in our diſcourſe 
o Love, that this complacency is no true 
fleafure ; and that the Dewones which are 
tpable of that acceptableneſs, cannot 
tk tonched with Joy, which yet they 
L ought 
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ought moſt perfe&ly to have; if it come |. 


from knowledge alone, we muſt then 
{tick to the common opinion, and withit 
{ay, that Pleaſureis a motion of the 


petite, ſince its good which moves'thit 


part of the minde, and that pleaſure hah 
no other object but the ſame good: 
Yet this raiſeth another diffculey 5 for 
If it be true-that the ſoul ceaſeth tomoyy, 
when it: arives at the -end whereto't 
tended: moving to poſſeſs a "pool: 
the poſleflion ought - to be the end'a 
term. of its'motion ; Sothat the pleaſure 
which comes alwayes. after the poſleſſia 
is rather a reſt then a motion of theappe 
.tite , and yetif we were agreed that pol- 
ſeſſion 1s ihe aim and end of the motion 
of che minde, we-would ſay that that 
onely oright to be underſtood of: thelt 
which it; employs to arrive thereunts; 
for although it bear it ſefnot towardnle 
good it poſſeſſeth,it hinders irnotfroms 
gitating to taſte ir again, - and from ey 
raviſhed-in the enjoyment it hathiJad; 
but to ſpeak morerexatly, poſſeſſions 


 - not the laſt end whichthe ſoul propolt 


| it is the enjoyment which is the: peril 


on and, accompliſhment of the poſleſiw 


For it is certain we poſſeſs things wil 
we 
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' neenjoy not, and we may ſay that the 


good renders it {elf maſter of the Soul 
when it preſents and unites ſelf unto it, 
but that ſhe becomes miſtris of it when 


ſhe enjoys it : After all this we can never 
ſay that reſt 1s the end which the ſout 


propoſeth to 1t ſelf, fince the end is the 
perfection of ' things, and that there are 
ſome which mult be always in ation to be 
perfet : Now the ſoul is of this kinde, 
ſhe never tends to reſt unleſs out of weak- 
neſs, and it is therefore neceſſary that 
Joy and Enjoyment be in motion ; let us 

then ſee what an one it is.. 
To diſcoverit, we muſt obſerve that 
Pleaſure and Joy are never formed in the 
ſoul, till after the good hath inſpired Love 
therein ; for as the firft motion of the 
ippetite towards good 1s to unite it ſelf 
thereunto,andLoye conſiſts in this unions 
tis impoſſible that any man fhould fan- 
(any other motionwhich could be poſte- 
tiorto that 3 and therefore if Pleaſare be x 
mbtion of the ſoul owards good, it ought 
toprefuppoſe Love8&always come afterit. 
Now as this Love always precedes, it 
follows not that it muſt always accompa- 
lyit; there may be obſtacles which may 
lider the appetite from moving tq 
L 2 orm 
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be ſo great that it may Em ploy the whole 
ſoul, that it Fill not admit the leaſt ry 
of Joy; but irs alſo certain, that if there 
be nothing which retains the appetite; it 


always goes from Loveto Pleaſure, be. 
cauſe the ſoul unites it ſelf to good; but 
to enjoy it, and it is impolſitble it ſhould 
enjoy it but by Pleaſure; and to/ſpeak 
truth, enjoyment is nothing but pleaſure 
which we finde in the poſletiion of good 
and according as enjoyment is more pe 
fect, it is alſo the greater and che more 
excellent. What motion can the appe- 
tite then ſuffer in pleaſure and enjoy- 
ment beyond that of Love, whereby it 
unites it ſelf to what is good ? certamly 
it i8 a thing very difficult to conceive, boy 
theſe actions ſhould paſs mto a power 
which is quite blinde and hid in the bot 
tame of the ſoul ; they muſt be extream- 
ly obſcure, and what light ſoever the 
minde can bring, they ſuffer themigys 
tobe ſeen not without a great deal 
trouble ; yet fince we have engagedait 
ſelves to ſhew the difference of the Palſh 
ons, by the difference of corporal moth 
ons, we muſt neceſſarily, to know wht 
Joy is, finde in ſenſible thingsa kinded 


motion 


e 


form this Paſſion, and grief perhap; may 
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motion which may reſemble the agitation . 
which the Minde ſuffers 1n this encounter, 
As it happens then in the Paſhton of 
Love, that the Appetite carries it felf 


' towards the beloved object , that 1t nuns 


thither,, and unites 1t ſelf thereunto- 3 
we may ſay, that this motion 1s like to 
that of fluid bodies, which run toward 
their centre, and think to finde their reſt 
there : but becauſe when they are there, 
they for all that ſtop not, they return,and 
(catter themfelves on themſelves ; they 
lwell, and conſequently over-flow. So, 
after that the Appetite 1s united to its 
good , its motion ends not there 3 it Ie- 
turns the ſame way , fcatters it felf on it 
ſel, and over- flows thoſe powers which 
are neereſt to it. By this effuſton, the 
ſoul doubles on the image of the good it 
bath received, mix2th and confoundethit 
ſelf with it, and ſo thinks to poſleſs it the 
more by doubly uniting it ſelf thereunto. 
Nay, even as the Appetite ſwells, and 
thinks by this reflux it cannot contain 1t 
ſelf withm its bounds, and is conſtrained 
wdi(til it ſelf into that faculty which ac- 
quaznted jt with the knowledge of the 
obje&t 3 ſharing with it the good it hath 


received, and by that means making all 


L 3 the 
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the-parts of the ſoul concur to the poſlef. 
ſion thereof, wherein perfe& enjoyment 
conſiſts : For, fince the ſoul hath no othe 
end, but perfe&ly to poſle(s.the good, and 


that, perfedly to poſſeſs it , it muſt haye' 


the knowledge of that poſſeſſion ; the 
Appetite having no knowledge, cannot 
alone make it enjoy what it loves ; the 
Imagination and the Underſtanding muſ 
contribute : and then, after- they haye 
propoſed the good to the Appetite, and 
that the Appetite is united thereunto, it 
returns tothe one and to the other , and 


; 0:20 them an account of what it hath 
one, to the end that by uniting their 


funfions, the ſoul may unite it ſelf to 


Its good inall its parts, and that it 

make for it that circular motion which1is 
natural to it, and wherein the accompliſh- 
ment and perfection of its operations 
conſiſts, as the Platonick Philoſophy 
teacheth. Afﬀeer all, if it be true thatthe 
Soul and the Spirits work in the ſame 
manner 1n the Paſſions , we may not 
doubt but that the motion which the ſoul 
faffers in Joy,is ſuch as we have ſaid, (ine 
that of the ſpirits is altogether like It | 
For,afterLove hath carried them to good, 


they ſcatter and over-flaw themſelves to 
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the organs of the Senſes, as we are about 
to make known : So that we cannot 
miſs in ſaying, That Foy « an effuſion of the 
Appetite , whereby the Soul ſpreads it ſelf on 


| what & good, to poſſeſs it the more perfetth. 


I know that the definition of Ar;forle 
is quite different from this : for he ſays 
that it is a motion of the Soul which ſud- 
denly and ſenſibly purs itn a ſtate agree. 
t+þbleto Nature. Bur the place where he 

ropoſeth it , ſhews ſufficiently that he 
fad no intention to render it very exact, 
treating in that place but with Orators, 
and not with Philoſophers, And truely, 
whoever will neerly examine it, will finde 
nothing leſs then the eſſence of that Paſ- 
hon, ; ow many of thoſe motions will 
there be found, ſuch as he hath obſerved, 
wherein Pleaſure will never be 2 All 
natural ations , do they not put the ſoul 
na ſtate agreeableto its nature ? and may 
they not be ſuddenly and ſenſibly perfor- 
med without being for all that delightful? 
The Paſſion of Love, is it not ſo formed, 
and is it not an eſtate agreeable to Na- 
ture, to unite it ſelf to good, and to pol- 
ſeſsit 5 and yet Pleaſure need not always 
accompany it 2 And may we not then. 
lay, that it is not Joy which makes this 
L 4 cond1- 
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condition agreeable to Nature ; but 4. 
ther, that it 1s that which breeds Joy? 

- Befides, what need we ſay it is a fe 
motion , ſeeing the Appetite hath nan: 
that are other? For, if it happens thatthe 
ſoul moves not ſo. readily in ſome Paſſ. 
ons, that lazineſs comes not from the 4p. 
petite, but from the faculty which prope. 
ſeth that, good with, too much difficulty, 
and too. looſely commands the purſuit 
thereof : Being a blinde power , it goes 
butas'tis led ; and. as ſoon as the con- 
mand is given, it, obeys, and movesina 
inftant. _ 

It is true, there may be obſtacles a 
that fide., which, may hinder it from(o 
readily qbeying; as, when there are cov- 
trary Paſſions tothoſe which the objec 
ought to.inſpire ;. for an extreme gri 
will never ſuffer Joy to form ir (elk in 
the Appetite : But alſo, when the hit 
derance isayay ,. it quickly moves, and 
always in, a moment produceth the: Pak 
ſion as perfe& as the knowledge and m6 
tive. was which, it propoſed : For, i 
Love hath weak, beginnings, 'tis. becauſe 
the good is weakly repreſented, andithe 
progreſſes it makes, are new mations-df 
the Appetite, cauſed; by the repreſents 

| tion 
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tion of new Ideas and new perfeQions, 

In efte&t , we may ſay of all the conſe. 
quences , and of all the increaſe of Paſhi. 
ons, that they are as the flame and. the 
light, which entertain and augment one 
the other every moment , by an infinite 
many reiterated productions z that which 
appears, being not that which, was befaxe, 
and which even preſently, will be follow- 
ed by a new : for, all of them ſucceeding 
thus one the other without interrupti 
ſeem to be but the ſelf-ſame thing which 
hath preſeryed and entertained it ſelf 

Soitis in Joy,and-inall other Paſtions , 
they form themſelves all at once,and paſs 
inan inſtant: they arealſo renewed eve- 
ry moment, cauſing thus a continual flux 
of divers perfe motions., which laſt as 
long as the knowledge ſollicites the Ap- 
petite to. mave. 

Itis then true, that the Appetite hath 
no motions which are not fudden 3 That 
nevertheleſs it begins to move it ſelf ra» 
ther-at one time then another, by how 
much the faculty which commands is 
diligent or lazie, or becauſe there is ſome 
contrary motion. which retains it : And 
that is eaſie to be conceived , by the ex- 
ample of the Eyes, which ſee things in.an 

inſtant, 
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inſtant, although' to ſee they ſometimes 
them open'quicker or ſlower ; and eyen 
after being oper, they may have ſomein. 
diſpoſition which may hinder them toa&; 

know that the Phyfitians ſeem to uſe 
the ſame definition with 4riftetle_>, when 
they ſay that Pleaſure is a quick and ſenſi. 
ble motion which puts Nature in an eſtate 
which is/agreeable toir ; and that if the 
objeas hike not a quick and ſenſible im: 
preſſion on the Senſes; or if they do not 
make it proportionable to Nature , they 
can never cauſe Pleaſure. But its ealie 
to perceive, that the Motion whereof 
they ſpeak, is not that of the Appetite, 
where Pleaſure confiſts, and that it is but 
the cauſe thereof : for, before that the 
Appetite moves, the objects muſt make 
fuch an impreſſion as we have ſaid ; and 
then the Soul , which feels it, and which 
ſees what is its good, ſheds it ſelf on it; to 
poſſeſs it the more perfe&ly, and fo forms 
that pleaſure, 'which is augmented by the 
effuſion of ſpirits,as we'w1ll anon dechare. 
I ſtay 'not'to examine how grief ſome 
times happens in this quick motion which 
moves Nature to an eſtate convenient for 
it ; as when we put our hands to thefire 


when they are extremely cold ; that con- 
| | CErNs 
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cerns the Paſſion of Grief : It will ſuf. 
fice here to obſerve, that thoſe objed&s 
which make not this ready impreſhon, do 
not cauſe Pleaſure ; becauſe that infinu- 
ating themſelves by little and little , Na- 
ture accuſtoms her ſelf unto them, and 
feels not the change which happens to 
her 3 wherefore, not knowing the good 
which ſhe receives, the Imagination pro-' 
poſeth it not to the Appetite, which con- 
ſequently is not moved thereby, Weare 
even thus tir'd with the moſt agreeable 
things, after having too long taſted them. 
But of this more amply at the end of this 
Diſcourſe. | 

Let us continue again the thred of that 
Diſcourſe which we have left, and ſay,” 
that although all the motions of the Ap- 
petite are made ſuddenly, yet it is true, 
that of all the objes which move Paſli- 
on, there are none whoſe arrival ſo quick- 
ly and ſo: eafily moves the Appetite, as 
Joy, And this comes in my conceit, from 
that the obje of Pleaſure is the good, fo 
far as it is already loved : for we have al- 
ready ſhewed, that Love always precedes 
Joy; ſo that being already united to the 
Appetite by the means of Love, there is 
nothing in that reſpe&t which hinders the 


motion 
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mation which that power ought to. em. 
ploy ta reliſh it. But it 1s not ſo in the 
reſt of the Paſſions, whole objetts areto 
be examined by the Knowledge, before 
they are propoſed tothe Appetite, And 
> are but few Goods or Evils which 
are pure, ſo there are always found ma- 
ny things which diminiſh their goodneſs 
or their ill , and ſuſpend the judgement 
we ought to make of them. But to move 
Joy, thts examen 1s uſeleſs : the Appetite 
already poſleſling the Good, all its coun- 
ſelsare:taken,, all its doubts are raiſed; 
and of neceſſity it ought to move at the 
ſame inſtant when it united it ſelf to its 
enjayment., wherein Joy and Pleaſure 
confi 
But 'tis. to penetrate too far into the ſe- 
crets of the Soul, and to ſtay too.long on 
rings which have noſtay. Let us leave 
theſe imperceptible. mations.,, and ſee 
whether choſe which are made in. the hu- 
mouns and.in.the ſpirits, are more eafiet0 
be Sar ba 
et. before we begin this enquiry , we 
ſhall do well to ſay A & the Ob- 
je& which.nioves this Paſſion, For al- 
though we have already faid. it was Good, 
we muſt examine out of what conſidera- 
tion 
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ton it merits that quality, being aſtured 
that out of divers reſpects 1t' cauferh di- 
vers motions In the foul. 

As then good, foraſmuch as it is amia- 
ble, is the object of Love; ſo foraſmuch 
25 it is delightful it 1s that. of Joy , nei- 
ther is it powerfully delightful, bur when 
it is loved, for that Pleaſure prefuppoſeth 
Love; ſo that good foraſmuch as i is 
loved, ought to be = ant wy 1 of 

; perhaps you will ſay, that defire 
My tr Love, Ao that good 
muſt be loved to be defired; 'it is true, 
but defire demands another condirion, to 
wit, abſence which never happens in 
Joy, where the good muſt be alwayes 
preſent; for when' paſt things, or thoſe 
which are to come delighs us, it is an 
cfie& of the imagination, which renders 
them preſent, and makes them paſs for 
ſuchas they are in thoughts. 

For the reſt, by the word Good, we muſt 
not onely conceive what is truely and ap- 
parently good, :but even. alſo the ills 
which Slave eſchewed : It is thus, that 
the memory of the paines we have ſuffe- 


red, and of the dangers we have eſcaped- 


ls pleaſing, foraſmuch as it is good to have 
been delivered from them; itis thus that 
VENgE= 
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vengeance is ſo {weet;: becauſe that by 
overcoming the ill, we no more fearthe 
aſſaults thereof ;. it 1s thus, that tears are 
ſometimes delightful, becauſe they dif. 
charge nature Ss unprofitable burthen, 
and that'it even ſeems as if the prief 


which excited them, runs and ſlides away 


with them. 


' You muſt beſides obſerve, that. good 


beingathing agreeable to nature, . thigis 
aſwel to: be underſtood of depraved na. 
ture, as of that which is perfect , for a 
ſick man: takes pleaſure in things which 
are contrary .to him, and -a vitious man 
finds conteritment in: his' debauches; be- 
cauſe they' are conformable to his cor- 
rupted and irregular nature. 

Now after this to examine by retail all 
what may caufe pleaſure, beſides that it 
would. wropg: both our delign , and the 
Reader, both which: ask for brevity; we 
may eabily; know: it: were' but to loſe 


time and;words. | + 


It wyl. then. ſuffice. tp ſay, that fince 
good is the ſource of all-the ſweets which 
this Paſſion cauſeth.toflow into the ſoul, 
and that. it. is ' nothing but what is fit for 
our nature, and what perfets it, it mult 
be that the-good which makes us the 

more 
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more perfect, raiſes alſo the greater & the 
more ſolid pleaſures: Now as we are com- 
poſed of two parts, of ſoul and body,and 
as that is incomparably more excellent; 
and therefore it follows that the perfeCti- 
on which it acquireth 1s alſo more excel- 
[ent,and that the goods which cauſe it,are. 
the moſt noble and the moſt OI 
But becauſe the goods of the body. 
are for the preſervation of the ſpecies, or 
of. the 1ndividuals, and that that is more: 
conſiderable to nature, as;being the moſt: 


common or the moſt general-godd ;, from” 


thence it is that the pleaſure which ac- 
companies it is the ſweeteſt: and moſt ſen- 
fible of. all others + and by the ſame rea- 


ſonithe objeds of Taſting and feeling des! 
light moſt, becauſe they are the Senſes: 
moſt neceſlary for life, and without which 


the creature cannot ſubſiſt. 


- 
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At.js true that the objets of Seeing and. 


Hearing may conteſt the preheminen 

bein _—_ "I then thoſe baſe and <4, 
terjal qualities which reſpe@ the inferior 
Senſes : Put if we conſider that there 
are almoſt no. creatures, which delight 


themſelves with the beauty of ſounds and: 


colours 3 we may confeſs :{peaking gerie- 
ally, that the obje&s of- Taſtin ol 
OUCN-» 
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Touching are the moſt delightful ,-ang 
yer that in Man thofe of Seeing and Hear. 
ibg have the advantage, becauſe that 
thoſe two. Senſes having 7 great affitity 


with the Underſtanding,and being chiefly 


deſtined to its ſervice, their end jis-alſo 
morenoble&neceſlary then 1t 1s In beaſts, 
where they are for no other uſe, butts 
bſetvethe animal life whrch they have, 
From all theſe confiderations, it 18 eafie 
to:deduce the- principal differences i of 
Pleaſure: ; For it is ether Intelleualof 
Senſible, Pure or Impure, True or Falſe; 
True Pleaures are thoſe which are pure, 
to: Wit, - which:are not Imked or mixed 
with Grief 5 And they are thoſe which ate 
fitfor/Man;, 30 the moſt perfect condition 
that Nature could place him. Such arethe 
pleaſures which are found in Contempla 
tion, and in the exerciſe of Vertue-sſuth' 
avechofe which follow the actions of ae. 
core Health , and the fundtions of Senſes 
aly difpoſed, "3f1t9 

| Now thefe Pleafures have this propets 


ty;. thatcheyare long laſting , that _ 


never tire, that they may be'reliſhed-at all 
times, andthar-Grief never precedes fiof 
follows them {© For a man who is in a ſtate 
of Natural perfeftion, 'is never weary of 

| Medita- 
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Medi tation, -not of 'performing good aQti- 
ons'* Life is always ſweet and pleafing to 
kitn'z''and the Senſes are always dif] qr 
toreceJve their Objetts with'Deli | 
»$qme* "may .now ſay, that Fxdg and 
Drinking , and-other naturaFa&ions, are 
convenient for the perfeF nature of Man: 
which Yet cauſe To diſguſt : For Muſt ck, 
and the fghe' of the faireſt things, at laſt 
res the cars ai eyes! ; >- and the [weeteft 
_— herewith Yenue was Ever crown 
- þ4 dar fays, atlaſt become impor- 
tipae& and: difp hh Te 1s trae : But 
We BefF aHo  leier that 'all' theſe 
thibgs' being farableto Nature. 'oight to 
hivett Eon di6NS whieh perfettion Tres 
quires :*they maſtb&nioderite in quan- 
ity and quality : the circumſtance of 
time, place, and perſons, muſt meet. Be- 
kdes, that the greateſt part are not of 
themſelves convenient for Nature, but 
mely by accident ; that is to ſay, they are 
ne convenient, by reafon of the irre- 
ar bc ties which preceded them whoſe re- 
y they are. So eating and drinking 
we hunger and thirſt : ſo reſt and ſleep 
auſe labour and wearineſs to ceaſe. In 
word, the greateſt part of our actions 


ford pleaſure onely becauſe Nature 
empties 


i6n 
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wa apr or fills it felf,and correcty the oge 
with tbe: other + wherefore the. pleaſure 
which followsthem is not abſolutely pure 
nor real,; byt,opely by acgident : whence 
it. is that it tizes, that it laſts but little, and 
that we are not at all. times capable | 
talte-11,as thale which areabſolutely pure, 
But _ us. leave thoſe Mee Speculs- 
tzons, and, without-ſtayiog any longergr 
things. which, are —_— Ws the 
world, let us ſeek new anes, and ſee whe- 
ther the Tempeſt which this Paſhon.cx> 
cites in us, will not throw-us jatalgs 
unknown Land, and make us know 
motians .of the Spirits; which ad as the 
wandering Stars, whoſe courſes. and.ye« 
riods.bave nat yet. been abſerved. ..1,,; 
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fincie two terms : The'one where it 

ivtobegin ,-the other where 1t ought 
to finiſh, -If the Spirirs then move m 
ſoy,it feems they .otypht to comefrom the 
teart;; (ſince it is thetr ſource ; and'thenee 
they move themſelves gowards what 15 
Good; whereſoever it preſents it {elf to 
tle ſou). Truely,coultd Joy form ir ſelf all 
done}, the motion of the Spirits muſt be 
bmade, and muſt by it beiſfaed butof 
the heart to the meeting of whats good ! 
bir becauſe it never comes but withLove, 
which ought always to precede it; it is he 


encero of Motion we muſt always 


: | vho ought to cauſe thar motion, wherets 


Joy contribates nothing : So that we 
aſt ſeek another for 1t-, conformable 
M 2 with 
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with that of the Appetite. In a word, we 

how t Spirits.in c 
oe Gio nitro; evena 
this:Paſſion:-*Fhin will ioGub: 


he: beer ter having obfer. | 


ved how Love carries them towards 
Good : for when they,can go no further, 
they muſt either ſtop, or return to thei 
ſource, or diſperſe themſelves. \T hey 
cattbt ItSp tHerkſelves, fince chey/folloy 
the then- diſturbed agitation of the foul: 
they cannot return to the heart, ſince no. 
thiog butthe preſence. bf: I:can.copſtry 
them thereynio .: They muſt cheown: 
flow and diſperſe themſelves. And: 
Soul,,, whichi employs the ſame motives 
fas theimerion- of Spirits as for her 
95924 :tk&s eare:to make-them-moye:ſo, 
that. they!;may,pe-the more oviedl 
Gogd,' as-we; have before ſaid :' Forghy 
this:cffpfon;; they. dilate themſelyeein 
their Exga1l$; 2nd, ;0gcupying more roglh, 
they ahink) to: rouch the. Gogd .# work 
Of Ats-PAMts$:i / 

But! where: can has diſperle: ahow- 
lalyes ?;; Tounderſtand this, you'mub 
zemernber., that Good: roucheth,northe 
{oul bu by i its preſence, and that) it 


Raoicvge ,onely: which renders it pre 
| ent, 
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ſeat. - Now this Knowledge is *made by- 
the Underſtanding , and by the Tmagina-' 
tion,or by the Senſes: And as theImagina- 
| | tionis ſeated 1n the brain, and the Senſes 
. | intheir particular organs 3-fo Good muſt 
| bein'the one or the other of them, and 
conſequently Love muſt carry the Spirits 
tothole places, and Joy diſperſe them in 
the lame precinds. For, 1t- Good be one- 
yin the Fancie, and that it toucheth not 
the exteriour Seriſes, all the 'Spirits ar- 
ive atthe ſeat” of the Ima nation-, and 
diſperſe themſelves in ran or : But if 
any of the Senſes pofleſs this Good, then 
the: Spirits which ran thither diſperſe: 
themſelves alſo on' their organs, and car-: 
rychither heat, redneſs, and vivacity. 
This effuſion augments the Pleaſure of 
the Minde , by reaſon of that ſweet and 
temperate heat which runs thorow the 
parts, which flatters and tickles them : So 
that thoſe Pleaſures which are accompa- 
ted with this corporal agitation , are 
_ and more ſenſible, ' then when' 
they are without it: - Nay, even after rhe 
motion of the Appetite hath ceaſed, the 
wtation of the Spirits continuing, leaves 
the ſoul in a certain confuſed Joy, "which 
comes not from the object which at firſt 
M 3 touch- 
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touched it , but from that tickling which 
the Senſes made known unto it, as athi 
conformable and convenient for theirna. 
ture, | | CY 
And this makes me believe that all 
thoſe ſecret Joys which we feel without 
knowing a reaſon of them, come-from 
the ſame cauſe, and that there muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be fomething which diſperſeth 
the Spirits, and which inſpires Pleafure 
In the foul; whether tt be the knowledge 
It hath of the tickling of thoſe pants, or 
whether that all the differences of themo- 
tions which it employs in every Paffivn, 
being known unto her, the ſees thistobe 
fit for Joy , and at the ſame time forms 4 
delightful obje&, as we faid it happened 
m that love which is out of inclination 
You will perbaps ſay, that this effuſion 
of Spirits may often be without Pleaſare, 
That Anger. which cafts them into the 
face, that Grief which draws then tothe 
diſeaſed-parts, and that the Fever which 
drives them everywhere with impetuoli- 
ty, afterwards diſperſeth them, and cal» 
feth the ſame alteration which Joy w- 
prints on the body ; and yet that the Soul 
1s then {&nlible of no pleaſure. 
But we may two ways anſwer oo 
irſt, 
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The CharaFtert of Joy. 
firſt, it is true, that the moſt delightful 
objets are often diverted by little griefs, 
from making an impreſſion in the ſoul. 
This motion of the Spirits which is ſo ſe- 
ret, and which the Senſes can ſcarce dif- 
cover, ought to be far leſs powerful a- 
gainſt great obſtacles which cauſe theſe 
troubleſoine encounters. Bur ſuppoki 
they did cauſe pleaſure, it is ſo weak, an 
ſolight., that it is ſtafled by the leaſt ſenſi- 
ble inconvenience. For 1t is an oblerva- 
die thing, that although it ſeems that the 
Senſitive Appetite at the ſame time cati- 
not ſuffer contraty Paſſions, it is not ab- 
folutely true , ſince we evidently know, 
that the tongue is pleaſed with agreeable 
lavours, whilſt the heart is full of bitter- 
neſs and grief. And the reaſon of this is, 
that'the Senſitive Appetite is not ſhut 
up1d6 one part onely , as the moſt part of 
the other faculties are 3; it is diſperſed 
thorow ail the organs of the Senſes : and 
we may ſay, that 1ts ſtock and root are in- 
deed in the heart, but that its boughs and 
branches are extended thorow all the 
body : For its a general and neceſſary 
power to all the parts of the Creature, 
and it muſt have been communicated to. 
al, that Motion might not be far off from 
M 4 Know - 
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knowledge, and that the Soul might-ngt 
languiſh in expectation to polleſs a good, 
or flee from an ill, when they were once 
come to her. knowledge-: Nature hayjn 
made for the appetire what ſhe made for 
the pulſe whole principal, organ 1s the 
heart, andyet which forms it ſelf in'all the 
arteries, where even it is ſometimes-found 
different from that -which agitatcs the 
heart, y- I © IP Fs | 
Which being lo, Pleaſure may be in 
one place, and Grief in another, although 
they are in one part incompatible :, But 
it is alſo true that when Paſſion is raiſed 
in the Centre, and ſource of the appe- 
tite, that which is in the little rivulets 
is very weak and ſeems to vaniſh , ab 
though, the Spirits, ceaſe not to. agitate 
in thoſe places where it was formed, 
whence, theſe ſecret feelings of Plex- 
ſure follow , which often ſteal. them- 
ſelves from the knowledge of the un- 
derſtanding , nay even of the 1magins- 
tion, 


 Thisis thefirſt anſwer which may be 


made to the propoſed objeion ; now for 
another which pleaſeth us more, as being 
better fitted to our defigne, for we W1 
ſhow how every Paſſjon hath a particular 
h | motion 
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motion of the ſpirits; andthat then if the 
effuſion be in others as well as Joy, there 
muſt be Ge (IEEE which renders 
it fit and particylar, and which. 1s, not, to 
be found 1n the reſt. | Hg 


+%# LL 


and. rather, provoke it -thep flatter, it 3 


but thoſe which diſperſe themſelves 


as themſelves , and ſweetly. .infinuate 
themſelves into_ the parts.;. tickle and 
content it : Conſidering that in thoſe 
Paſfions which have ill for their objeG, 
the ſpirits keep themſelves united & con- 
tracted to aſlaule or flee from it 3 whence 
tis that they are piercing,and offend the 
parts they light on;but i Fo wetiendn they 
dilate themſelves to embrace the good 
; it 
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it muſt needs bhane their point, and make 
them loſe the impetaoſfity they had'be. 
fore; So that what effufion ſoever therk 
is in Anger andin Grief, its never accom- 
panied with pleaſure, becauſe it is n6t 
likethat which is with Joy ; toavow thi, 
we.muſt onely confultthe conntenance of 
Iman, 'for you will finde therein 
Tknow not what kinde' of a more ple. 
fing vivacity, a clearer and purer ſplen- 
dor,and a ſweeter heat then in all the Faf. 
fions we have made mention of; by reaſon 
that the dy te the ſpirits is not chahg- 
ed by thoſe ſharp and darkſome fumes 
which are raiſed inthe reſt, and that their 
motion is more free , more equal, .and 
more conformable to their nature ; it 
might be asked whether rhis effuſion of 
ſpirits be onely made. in thoſe, places 
where Gobvd is preſented to the ſoul, and 
traly its there only neceflary for it, ſince 
they onely difperle themſelves to poſſels 
this good , atid that good toucheth it. no- 
where bur where it makes it. ſelf known; 
yetit istrae that it abundantly pours them 
into the intrails, and that when Joy is 
high, theres no part which it over- 
not; for which cauſe the heart and the 
lungs Jobſen thegnſelyes as Ry 
ays, 
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ſays, we are ſenſible of I know not what 
pleaſing emotion which moves all the ir- 
terior parts, and a fweet heart and va- 
por , which diſperſeth it felf "through 
the- whole body : Now this happens 
according to my opinton, from that 
the ſenſitive ſout hath not always 2 clear 
and certain kriowledge of its obje&, and 
being charmed by that of Joy, ſhe fancies 
that ſhe ought everywhere to encounter 
it, and that ſhe ough alſo to ſend ſpirits 
every way to entertain it: of rather the 
urgency which prefſeth her forwards to 
the quick enjoyment of the preſented 
ooe! is the reaſor ſhe drives'them on alk 
es, /without choice or order, or fo 
much as diſcerning. the places whether 
they are to move. | 
his ſhall ſuffice for the knowledge of 
the Morton of the ſpirits in Joy; in pur- 
ſuit of the examen we have 'already 
made im'the Treatiſe of Loye. ' Bat one 
difficulty remaines which the former dif 
curſe hath bred, and whoſe refolution 
wil give ſome light to the obſcurity of 
this matter 3 for we have faid , that 
the ſpirits are not agirated here with vio- 
lence, and that their motion is always. 
lweet and calm; although this ſeem not 
to 
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to agree with the rranfparts,, the-xayiſh. 
ments, and. the excefles which -are- {6 
common in this Paſſion ;. and which. can- 
not be:conceived without a violent agj- 
tation of the ſpirits: And in effet;when 
we.compared this motion with that which 


is made in Love, we were not afraid 40 - 


fay., that they were driven in Joy-as a 
eat wave, and that ir ſeemed they as:if 
e ſoul would caſt it ſelf wholly ang all 
at once before, its obje& : So that it be- 


ing not to be done without violengegand. 


yavin certified that there was none-in 
e » 528 of the ſpirits, we-,canndt 
eſcape,the .reproach to have ſpoken con» 
trary to Truth, and againſt Our Sglves.//- 
. Yetit. 1s, very eaſfie to anſwer this/Qb- 
jection, remembring, that Joy and; Love 
are inſeparable ; and that theſe. rw9Ppl- 
ſions being for that cauſe'often;cofigders 
ed as if f 5 were, but one. onely , thele 
Motions were alſo. confounded with their 
effefts :  ſothat Love drawing the;ſpitits 
from the heart, and driving them out,we 


 eommonly {ay , that Joy alſo tranſports 


them. And as this motion is. made with 
violence, and cauſeth troubleſome acci- 
dents, the ſame thing may be ſaid of Joy:: 
For thus we diſcourled of it in the for- 
mer 
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met Chapter z where we did nor abſo- < 
lutely compare Lovewith.Joy; but onely 
the:love of Beauty-with theilove.of other 
things wherein-Joy cauſeth faintings and 
ſyncopes:, confounding, as commonly 
theydo, 'theſe two Paſſions inione :: 'But 
here, where we-make an exacbAziatomy 
of 'themy,,-we ſeparate the motions of the 
one fram-the other and contlade;, that 
the tranſport of the ſpirits towards Good, 
1 d-particular:effedt of Lovels:and: that 
the effuſion which fallows ityis that of 
Joy [:1:$6 that xft there/be violancein the 
lr{tmotion', it: proceeds -all from Love 5 
Pleaſure: hath: mot ſhare in 17 3-and how 
impetizous ſoever it be, it muft break: and 
lokters it ſelf,, when the ſpirgsbegin 20 
diſperſd themſeluegotherwiſe:Foy would 
deſtroy: ſelf; by dhavtroubletdinefent*i:! 
_ s! which tharampetnous: ant turbu- 
ent: mation wonlbexcireantbe parts. {14 
0 Yet:an ifollowg mor) thavhecuſe'this 
effuſjoncis not yactent and impetuous; iD 
maftbermade ſlowhy-: 'forthedpirits are 
ſuch ſtirring'and ſubtil bodies'; that: they 
Without reſiſtancepenetrateeverpwhere: 
and.chetr- mottovs are ſoquirk:; that now 
thing 4: Naturertould be foargd2of coodw 
pare: them-to.,:butiEight:3 aridbir:ys v4 
3&Yyf that 
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that: alſo that we can make appeat how 
they diſperſe themfelves in Joy.:- For/it 
1n a moment infinuates,2t ſelf in Diaphy. 
nous bodies. withour:i violence ;- and 
without confuſion runs:thorow. all their 
parts 3 without conſtraint dilates /and 
extends/1t tfelf : and:we might ſay, that 
had theſe: bodies any: knowledge , they 


would-beiſenfible of an extreme plea- 


re io that ſweet, although ſudden effu- 
of-Light. So is it with that which is 
made in Joy.: forafterithe ſon} hath car. 
ned the ſpirits towards its Good; and that 
the bdlioves ſhe bath united them toge- 
ther, ſhe-Jeaves that prefiing, thar diſquiet 
ind precipitation which ſhe cauſed before 
that ſheanight @rive there : and, thinki 
fe-can then-with ſecurity enjoy the go 
ſhe pofiafitth; ſhe-with hberry dilares her 
{alf,withouthinderance:extends: her ſelf, 
and 10am mitant-penetivares all the parts 
efr\her:abjt& 5 cauſing the | ſpirits/ to 
move 4a:the. ſame manner, ' which ſhe 
gndes ahyays obedient ro'her commind; 
Iris trne!; thatin purtiuit thereof there 1s 
a diipatiowof them made ,;' which 
the: forit takes no tare to repair, being 
wholly-etaployed in'' the enjoyment of 
the good!:fhe purſued; 'and being'as it 


were 
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were charmed and raviſhed with her 
od fortune 3, whence thoſe weakneſles 
w., thoſe faittings, and thofe gthes 


iG00s , 
f poken. 


of int we have already 


PART. 4- 


The cauſes of the CharaGers of Joy. 
Y Ou have ſeen what we had tofay 
of the nature of this Paſſion, be. 
fore we enquire the cauſes of thoſe 
Characters which make it appear. :_ Let 
us then now examine firſt the Moral aQti- 
ons, and enquire why Joy is ſo talkative, 
ſo vain, and ſo credulous ; why it confides 
fo much in it felf , why it makes it ſelf to 
be geffied , even when it ts preſent , and 
why it is ſo ſoon weary of the Good 
'which begot it : For theſe are the moſt 
obſervable effefts which 1t produceth 1n 
the Minde, and whence it ſeems the reſt 
proceed;—Eerus feekwthenthe-caufes-ot 
its Prattle. | 
There are Pafſtions which will always 
ſpeak, and others which love to be filent. 
Silence commonly atcompanies grief, de- 
ſpair, and fear : Joy, boldneſs and anger, 


and 
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and generally, all thoſe which move to. 
wards Good, or reſiſt Ill, are given to 
Talk , but none ſo much as Joy : all the 
reſt ſeem to drive out their words, and 
caſt them forth with violence, as if th 


' were a burden which the ſoul would dil- 


charge ; this difpenſeth them with liber- 
ty, makes them flow with pleaſure 3 and 
we may ſay, that it 1s rather abundance 
then conſtratne which ſerids them forth. 
Indeed, Joy is full of babble, is pleaſed -to 
talk, and always findes wherewith to en- 
tertain Its Chat, -- 

The reaſon hereof is eafie enough to 
be diſcovered, if you conſider,that words 
demg the images of the thoughts, to ſay 
many things , divers thoughts muſt form 
themſelves in the Minde 3 that they mult 
have liberty toifſue 3 that the organs 
muſt be diſpoſed to expreſs them, Now 
3s Tmagination 1s the ſource of the 
thoughts, and that ict is more or leſs fruit- 
ful, according as it is more or leſs aftive 3 
and that all its vivacity depends from that 


| of the ſpirits which ſerve it in its operati- 


ons : 1t is neceſſary for great talkers, that 
the ſpirits ſhould be extremely active, and 
that the' organs of the ſpeech ſhould be 
rery moveable : And therefore,ſince it ts 
N heat 
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heat which renders the ſpirits active, and 
that humidity renders the body c ple 
and pliaþle; theſe two qualities muft be 
found in thoſe who ſpeak much : And 
beſides , the Judgement muſt not be {9 
{ſtrong as the Imagination, that it may not 
ſeverely examine the thoughts , that it 
may not withhold them , but that they 
may-all freely vent themſelves. This is 
the reaſon why young folks and wom 
the ay _y and the flegmatick., al 
more- then others ; why wine, good 
chear, and folly, provoke talk ſo much; 
and why birds moſt commonly ſing when 
they wooe, becauſe being naturally pro- 
voked to get their young ones, the | 
blood works, and becomes fumy, thei * 
ſpirits increaſe and kindle,and afterwards 
agitate the Imagination.and the organsdf 
the voice, 

'Which being ſuppoſed, it is ealie to |; 
know why theſe Paſhops which moveto- | | 
wards Good, or refiſt.Ill, caufe,us0- |; 
ſpeak more then the others do , Becaule q 
in the deſigne they have to. go out ,;the |, 
Spirits muſt -carry themſelves ;to the |, 
Brain, and to the exteriour parts , whifh | | 
augments the heat, and diſperſeththe hv |, 
mors,&in purſuit moves the Imagination, | ; 

an 
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and makes the organs becom more move- 


able:So that all theſe diſpoſitions meeting 


with the weakneſs of the Judgement, 
which accompanies all the Paſhons., a 
eat flood of wards mult neceſlarily tol- 
there : And chiefly Jo fiaceb 
t the Soul dilates and dj aſeth it (elf, 
and that there is nothing whereby it can 
nore diſperſe it then by ſpeech , which 
vthe true flowing of the thoughts ; be- 
des that the Imagination 1s freer in 
this Paſion then in the reſt, in which 
ether the abſence of the good or the pre- 
ſeace of the ill conſtrainat , and involve 
tin cares which it hath notion Joy, poſ- 
eng its good with ſecurity and coufi- 
d&nce, without diſtraftioa., and without 
ding 20y obſtacle to ſtop its cancepti- 
ons, or hinder the iſſue of them, 
For what concerns Confidence, as 'tis a 
Pon which perſwades us that iN is far 
rom us, and that although it ſhould pre- 
fat it {elf ; we have power enough to 
Fercome It ; . we need not doubt but 


7 


e the ſame belief, being in poſſeffion © 
Good : For Good hath that property 
hat by its preſence it eftrangeth ill, and 
ortifies the ſoul _ enjoyment thoyer 

2 of, 
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of: becauſe that in perfeQing of it, itin 
ſome manner increaſeth it, & makes itap. 
pearegreater&more vigorous then it waz: 
Conſidering that being wholly occupied 
and raviſhed in the enjoyment of Good, 
and not minding thoſe difficulties which 
may traverſe its deſignes, it truſts thatit 


can have noill ſucceſs : and filling it elf 


thns with good hopes, it believes and un. 
dertakes all, and nothing ſeems difficale 
unto it. But what foments its audacity 
the more, *tis the heat it ſtirs up in all the 
arts : For, as this quality is the prind- 
ple of all the vigour they have, the Soul, 
which perceives how ſhe hath —_— 
her ſelf; perſwades her ſelf that her 
ſtrength 1s alſo increaſed, and conſequent- 
ly-imagines that ſhe is the more ſecure,b+ 
vin F- much afliſtance both ro afſault 
and refiſt Ill, Now becauſe this ya 
Confidence is a kinde of Pride , which 
lifts up the Minde above it ſelf , and flat- 
ters it with an imaginary excelleſicy, 
thence it happens that the Joy thereof 
commonly Tyſolent and Preſurptuoms , thit 
it loves to be flattered, and eafily fall 
into the praiſes of it ſelf, being, as t 
is, ſo babling, and ſo greedy to exprelsit 
ſelf. , 
& 
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Yet, this preſumption hinders it not 


from being Complacent, Facile, 'and Credu- 


lows 3 although pride render men'opinio- 
nate and untrattable ; becauſe that''en< 
tertaining it ſelf but with the vain hopes 
it concetves, and juſtling- onely' thoſe 
which oppoſe them; it willingly hears 
thoſe which favour them'; and 1s eafily 
perſwaded by their flattery:5 its conft- 
dence making it fancy all things poſſible; 
beſides the poſſeflion it hath of good;'4s 
that which produceth and foments'1Tt7 it 
follows the qualities of good,” which is 
to communicate 'it ſelf ;- and fo conſe- 
quently renders it ſelf fociable, eaſte, and 
complacent. | 


183 


But how can joy leave in the ſoul a e- . 


fireof it ſelf, ſeeing it is there preſent'; 
and that it ſeems it 1s a thing incompatt- 
ble with that ſatiety which we ſaid 'it 
brought ? To reſolve this difficulty, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that pleaſure' may be pre- 
ſent two manner-of ways, when it aftu- 
ally toucheth the ſoul, or when memory 
calls it back to the thoughts 3- necefia- 
nly 'begetting deſire ; foraſmich'as its 
conceived as a "thing which' is no more, 
and which yet leaves in the' memory all 


thoſe allurements which fender it defire- 
| N 3 able; 
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able:the other being actually preſent can. 
not in that reſpect be wiſhed for , for,that 
defire moves only towards thoſe thi 
which we have not ; but onely then what 
we conceive ſomething which we do not 
yet poſleſs : as when we deſire the conti. 
nuation of it, gr that the delightful objed 
doth not wholly, or all at once prelent 
Itſelf to our knowledge , and then what 
remajns to be poſleſt, entertains ander- 
flames the defire, 
- Now the objec preſents it ſelf notall 
at Once, either by its own defeR,or by that 
of the power which teceives it , for there 
are things which we cannot enjoy butby 
a ory a of time, and which muſt be 
ſeveral times retaken, to get an entire 
and perfet poileflion of them, Thus an 
excellent diſcourſe, a ſweet mulick le- 
ure; the delight of eating and drinking, 
" _ time "> __ | pert tions to 
ro | > But there are 6 
here Sebick depend not on time, and 
t wherein the ſoul muſt employ it, to 
have a perfet enjoyment of them z/ whe- 
ther it be by reaſon of the difficulties it 
meets, as in' the enquiry. of Sciences 3 
or by reaſon of their excellency that they 
cannot all a6. once be comprehended, an! 
| SN waAeTe- 
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wherein it always findes new fubje&tsof 
admiration : Such 1s the knowledge 
which we have here below of Divine. 
things, which cauſe that torrent of de- 
hight to low into the will, which never 
quencheth its drought, and always leaves 
tan ardent thirſt, which even Eternity 
it felf cannot quench. TH 
. Thus ſee yon have how/Pleaſure- can 
defire 3 let us now fee how ir: can 
cauſe Sattety; It 1s evident, that things 
may ſatisfie two wayes, either when they 
no longer flatter the Senſes with pleaſurs, 
or when they diſguſt them , Falſe Plea- 
ſures, as thoſe of the Senfes, become 
diſtaſtful and-importunate; becauſe they 
xe not abſolutely convenient for nature, 
they ſurpaſs the natural capacity of the 


_ powers, and their uſe weakens and .cor- 


rqapts the orgatis : but thoſe which are 
pureand true: do never diſpuſt, becauſe 
they never exceed the natural reach of 
the Sou!,but they perfe@it,and inftead of 
burthening and weaking, they eaſe and 
fortifie it : Its true, they may givea lit- 
tle, becauſe the minde- being a lover of 
novelty, and finding it noJoager in an ob- 
ject wherero' it hath long applied it ſelf, 
Ralſo findes not that ſatisfaGtion which-it 

"7 N 4 took. 
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took at the beginiog, and ſeeks by change 
to!nouriſhits defire and 1nclination, . But 
we-have ſpoken enough of theſe thing 
wherewith -Moral Philoſophy 1s full/ 


letus examine the-Characters which Joy | 


imprints on the Body. - .. 

Of all the many Charadters which 
oy imprints on the body, There arethe 
aoks onely, the ſerenity of the forehead, 

Laughter, Careſles, and -diſquiet , which 
arecauſed by the Souls command; allthe 
reſt; happen . without. her thought, and 
have no other cauſe but the agitation of 
- the, humors Which neceſlarily produce 
thats effecs.:. 

.;:For the Lopks, thaes are three kindes 
common to this 'Paſſiori, for it renders 
Sheth ſweet, dying, and unquiet ; we will 

as what is. .the cauſe of theſe laſt, 

en we ſpeak;of the diſquict, and1 im- 
Patience which appears. in- all jts other 
actions. :- ; 

The Looks are ſweet, either bers 
ithey are: modeſt, or:becauſe they art 
langhiog ;.and thele are proper to Joy, 
which ——_ the lids:tofall alittle, and 
contract themlelves; and which fills the 
eyes with a-certain - pleaſant ſplendor. 
Now this Plendor comes: from the _ 

whic 
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which arrive in thoſe parts, and the moti- 
on of the lids is effected by ſmiling, and by 
the deſign which the ſoul hath topreſerye 
the image of the deſirable abjet, as we 
ſhewed1n ſeeking the cauſes of amorous 
Looks 3 ſo that we have onely theſe 


which are called dying, which require a 


long examen. | '2 
We have already ſaid in the diſcourſe 
of Love, that they were called ſo, |be- 
cauſe thoſe which dye caſt forth the 
like, lifting up their eyes on- high, and 
half hiding them. under their lids. But 
that ſeems very difficult to conceive, that 
Looks which accompany Languar, Grief, 
and Death, ſhould be found in the ex- 
cels of. Pleaſure. "© BY 
Yetas there are ſeveral things contra» 


135 


which have common effe&s, becauſe 


they have common caules ; it may alſo 
be that this kinde of Look findes the ſame 
cauſe in Grief, and in Joy, inthe. pangs 
of Death, as 1n the raviſhment. of Plea- 
ſure,.- Let us then examine the.reaſons 
why they are to be found in theſe trou- 
bleſome Paſſions, that we may ſee-whe- 
ther there be any which may be accom- 
modated to Joy. Firſt we need not dou 

ut 
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but Grief lifts op the eyes on high, and 
looks up to heaven, as the place wheneeit 
expects help to drive away the ill which 
afflits it : For Nature hath grven thit ini 
ſtin& and inclination to man , to have re. 
courſe to ſuperiour powers, when he he. 
lieves himſelf abandoned by the reſt:'$6 
that without minding it, his mourh'm- 
vokes them, his eyes turn towards them, 
and his arms are lifted up tocrave theit 
affiſtance, * It alfohappens that this Paſ. 
fron , which would flee the ill whichpre. 
ſents it ſelf, gathering up within! it ſef 
draws along with 'it all the more move- 
able parts, 'and ſo retires the eyesin, asf 
it thought to hide ir ſelf, by hiding thoſe 
organs whence ſhe ſeems moſt to-ſhe 
her ſelf.- Or rather , it comes fron! that 
the parts, being void of ſpirits, whichthe 
force of Grief difitpated or tranfported 
elſewhere, they of- themſelves repoſlek 
their nataril ſituation, which 4s tobe a 
liede epnghy For it is certain, thatthe 
ſitnation-'of the parts, when they: reſt, 
more natural then that which they have 
in ation ; wherein there is always ſome 
kinde of conſtraint : And we muſt con- 
fequently believe, that the eyes which 
take that fite in ſleeping , ſeek it as - 
mo 
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moſt calm, and moſt natural for them : So 
that it ſeems the looks become dying in 
Grief, as they doin Sleep by the flight of 
the ſpirits which leave the eyes to ther 
reſt. Death may alſo cauſe this effe, by 
the convulfion which often accompanies 
it , and which makes the nerves retire to 
their origine 3 or, by reaſon of weakneſs, 
cannot retain the parts in that tenſion 
which their ation requires 3 ſo that the 
lids fall, and the eyes are lifted up, taking 
again, as we have ſaid, their natural fitua- 
tion. Of all theſe cauſes, there is onely 
the gathering up of the Soul, and the 
drawing back of the Spirits, which are to 
be found in Joy , and from whence theſe 
ug "oaks may take their birth : for 
they have. no afliſtance to implore, nor 
convulſion to fear. But inthe eranſport 
which the enjoyment of Good gives the 
Soul, it often quits the exteriour parts, 


gathers the ſpirits inwardly _— , Or 
ares them elſewhere; and lo forſthinp 
the eyes, leaves them the liberty to regain 
their natural ſituation, which makes t 
_ languiſhing and dying, 

The Forehead « ſerene,when it is ſmoothe 
and without wrinkles , and this ſmooth- 
neſs comes from that all the muſcles are 

extend- 
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extended, and equally draw it out on 
every lide ; or from that they are all at 
reſt, and leave it inits ordinary ſituation, 
Now it ſeems that Joy caufeth a ſcienity 
of the forehead in both manners: For it 
is certain , that as it hath the property to 
dilate and diſperſe the ſoul and the pt. 
rits, it ſeeks to do the ſame in all the parts 
of the body :' So that becauſe the niuſcte 
cannot 'move but. by contraCting them. 
ſelves, it never intends to move thoſe of 
the forehead, ſince it would cauſe a moti. 
on contrary to its defigne, chiefly, their 
action being not nectffary in this enconn- 
er, as that of the eyes might be, and of 
the tongue,and of others which it agitates 
in this Paſſion for particular reaſons. The 
Forehead then remains calm , and with- 
out contraCting it ſelf. On the contrary, 
it ſeems 'to' open, and on all ſides to er- 
tend it ſelf, by reaſon of the ſpirits which 
rarifie theparts, and makes them appear 
the larger; -Yet becauſe that in Laughter 
the forehead * becomes ſmoothe by the 
ſtretching of the muſcles , which equally 
draw it upwards and downwards,it might 
ſeem that Joy which cauſeth Laughter, 
cauſed alſo that tenſion, and: brought 
that ſerenity to the forehead as well by 

moving 
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moving as by {lacking the muſcles. But 
in the- following Diſcourſe we will ſhew, 


that it is not Joy which produceth that 


effet, but the Surprize, which is the true 
cauſe of Laughter. *Tis not but that the 
Soul without that Surprize may extend 
the forehead, by contraCting the muſcles ; 
but then it is a feigned and forced ſereni- 
, as that of Flatterers, of which Ar;/totle 
Gor, that the Forehead is «Tevs;, that is 
to ſay , ſtretched, and not contracted, as 
the Tranſlators have explained it : forit 
is the Muſcles which are contracted, but 
the Forchead which is extended and 
made ſmoothe by their contraCtion. 
\ All Careſſes are not properly effets of 
Joy: Take but away the ſerenity of the 
countenance, the ſmile, and the ſweetneſs 
of the eyes; the reſt proceed from the 
Paſſion of Love, which ſubjeRs the ſoul 
tothe good which it conceives, and fills 
t with a defire to poſſeſs it : For the of- 
fers of ſervice, reſpetful complements 
and civilities, are ſo many marks of ſub- 
miſlion which 1t renders to the perfeQi- 
on and excellency of the perſon it loves : 
and the embraces, kiſſes, and amorous 
looks, are witneſles of its defire, and of 
the care it takes to unite it ſelf nm 
or 
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For Levghter, although it ſeem to be a 
effect of Joy,yet it is not always 
to be found with it : And when it accom. 
Panies it, it ows not its birth to it alone: 
there are other cauſes which contribute 
thereunto., and which excite an emotion 
in the Soul quite different from that of 
Pleaſure. So that we were not afraid to 
call it a Paſſion 3 not conſidering the ou. 
ward motion onely which appears on the 
face , but that which the ſoul inwardly 
ſuffers, the nature and effets wheredf 
we will examine in the following Cha- 


There remains Bow the Diſquwes and 
Impatience onely , whoſe cauſes we areto 
enquire, But we muſt firſt obſerve , that 
they are not in all kinde of Joy : there 
are-calm non t - foul feels 
nothing of Impatience 5 wherein we 
may fay,ſhe reſts in her motion. Such are 


thoſe which accompany the exerciſe-of 
Vercue, the of the Sciences, 
and the n_ of Supernatural 
Ina word. purcandtrue Delights.do ne- 
ver daſquiet the ſoul ; they always leave 
acalm, and a pleafing ſerenity : And al- 
though they often moves deſires which 
agate it, we may fay, they are _ 
windes 


* 
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windes 'which purifie it without — 
any ſtorms ,z or, that they are like e 
ſweet ſmoaks which the flame raiſeth, 
which nouriſh it in ſtead of diflipating it, 
and which rather entertain the equality 
of its motion , then diſturbit, But it is 
not ſo with falſe delights : As by little 
and little they make themſelyes felt and 
ſen as a remedy forgrief, there muſt, un- 
til they are wholly poſleft, always remain 
ſomewhat which 1s diſpleaſing in the 
Minde, And then you cannot wonder 
if Impatience accompany the deſires it 
hath to be delivered from it, and to ſee 
it ſelf enjoying that perfe& pleaſure 

wherein the und of its grief conſiſts. But 
it foreſees not that} its contentment is to 
figiſh there alſo, and that afſoon as it hath 


ancotire of the Good it ſeeks, 
it will be diſguſted : $0o.that being not to 
be ſatisfied, 1t cannot but ſuffer perpetual 


Gſquiets ; ſeeking what it cannot finde, 
wening what it never ſought. Be- 
ides, all theſe. vain hopes which Joy in- 
ſpires, breed divers defignes : and as it 
runs from one to mm by __—_— fop- 
ig at.any , it 15im , in this agita- 
= bac ghee all rr muſt appear 
wquiet , its diſcourſe without ow; " 
ooks 
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looks inconſtant, & all the body-in a con: | 


tinnal motion 3 whereunto allo the ſpark. 
ling of the ſpirits: contributes, which 
tickles the nerves and ſollicires the parts 
to move themſelves ; conſidering alfo 
that thoſe Pleaſures cannot be had, but 
by the action of the corporal powers 
which at laſt tire themſelves, diſquiet 
mult accompany then, fince its an effe 
of weariſomeneſs. 

Theſe are the CharaCtters which Joy 
imprints in the body by the ſouls com: 
mand : Now let us ſee thoſe which are 
cauſed without her ardors, and whichby 
a neceſſary conſequence, proceed from 
the agitation which is made in the hu 
mors, and in the ſpirits. | 

The wviwvacity of the eyes comes from thei 
ſplendor and motion, which are theun- 
doubted ſignes of life and vigour, fince 
death renders them obſcure and fixt? s 
the Spirits then diſperſe themſelves in 
Joy, and as they are luminous and altive, 
the eyes which abundantly receive them, 
and which are tranſparent, and ealie'to 
move,become agile and reſplendent ; be- 
fides that the humiditywhic his ſpred over 
them," being agitated by the morion they 
make, the light becomes more —_— 
an 
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and cauſeth a certain moving luſter, which 
ſtrikes the fight with ſeveral rays ; and 
preſents to the Imagination the motion 
aud noiſe which the ſparkes of fire cauſe 
at their birth whence they are faid to 
crackle : Now this humidity may come 
from two cauſes; either becauſe the lids 
in ſhutting themſelves cruſh the humors 
they contain, and renderthe eyes moiſt z 
's we will more particularly fhew in the 
diſcourſe of Laughter z Or becauſe that 
heat and the ſpirits open their pallages, 
and diſlolve thoſe hnmors, which after- 
ward runs on the parts and make them 
moiſt : nay even if the brain be very 
moiſt, thence they draw rivulets of tears, 
which are as they ſay quite different from 


thole which Grief uſerh to move, not on- 
yin their cauſe,but even in their quality; 
for they are cold in Joy, and hotin grief, 
ithough it ſeems as if the contra ſhould 
lappen,fince Joy keats, and Grief cooles z 
nd that hath even obliged fome to ſay, 
that the teates of Joy were warm, but 
tiseafie to agree, and give a reaſon for 
bedifference; by ſaying, that the rears 
mich Joy ſheds , are truely cold in 
ampariſon of others ; but that they 


kem colder, becauſe they run down 4 
face 
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face which that Paſſion bath heated by 
the effuſion of ſpirits : On the contrary, 
thoſe of Grief are colder in cffe&; but 
- as they fall on the cheekes, which the 
flight of ſpirits hath deprived of 'heat, 


they ſeem to be hotrer ;.in the ſame map. 


ner, as hot water affoords divers ſent 
ments of hot and cold, according as the 
hand is hotter or colder. But of this more 
exadtly. hereafter- in the diſcourſe you 
haveof Tears. 
For that redneſs, that good caſe, and thi 
vaporous heat which appears through the 
outward parts,they alſo proceed from that 


effuſion of ſpirits, which draw along with 


them the blood, and the ſweeteſt vapour 
which raiſe themſelyes in the veins, and 
ſwell the parts they arrive at, colounny 
them vermillion, and inſpiring them wit 
a ſ\weet and moilt heat. 2h 
The trembling of the lips comesalſo tion 
the Spirits, which abundantly flowinginto 
thoſe parts which are ſoit and ſu{pett 
cd, agitate them with the motion the 
have, and make them appear trembling, 
as it happens to leaves which are ſhtke 
with the winde, or with rain, _. 
The woice grows fuller, becauſe the mit 


ſcles which ſerve to form it-are oy 
ÞY : 


| 
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by heat , and give it a greater and _— 
paſſage 3 1t 1s true, that 1t ſometimes be- 
comes ſharp and ſbril, but that is the effe&t 
of a vehement laughter, which con- 
tracts the muſcles, & ftreightens,the con- 
duit of the voice; or elfe of impatience, 
or ſome other impetuous Paſſions which 
mingle themſelves with it, and oblige 
the ſoul to drive it out with violence : it 
often ſtops it ſelf all at once by the ſouls 
nviſhment, which cauſeth it to forget the 
moſt part of its ordinary fun&ions, and 
kaves the organs of the -voice without 
motion, and without aCtion. 

In fine, it 1s8from thence that all na- 
tural vertues drai their force and vigourz 
fof as they do not work but by the af- 
fſtarice of the ſpirits, when they come 
and ſhed themſelves on the organs, they 
muſt neceſJarily grow ſtronger, and their 
functions muſt be done more perfeftly: ſo 
there are no- 11] humours which may cor- 
tpt the purity of the blood, ſeeing the 
fertue which concotts them 1s always 
miſtrisof them, and that which expels 
them findes them obedient : for the ſpi- 
ts melt them and ſend them tothe ſur- 
face, and open the paffages-to let them' 
but: $o that it is true, there is no Paſhon 

O 2 which 
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which is ſo great friend to health as Joy, 
{oas it be moderate : for if it be excel. 
five, it changeth all natural ceconomy, 
it quencheth the heat of. the intrails, and 
at laſt by Mortal Syncopes, or by incurable 
{angwors,it cauſes even the loſs of our lives, 
We havealready touched the Reaſons in 
the former: Diſcourſe, where we ſhew- 
ed,. that Love and Joy carried the ſpirits 
abroad with precipitation ; it often hap- 
pens 'that in the violence of that tranſ- 
port they: loſe the union which they 
ſhould have with their principle, whence 
follow Faintings and Syncopes. For | 
doe not eſteem that the difhpation of the 
Spirits, as 1s commonly ſaid, 1s the prin- 
cipal cauſe of thoſe ations, fince ſoms- 
ny watchings, ſo many toyles, ſo many 
lickneſles, which diſſipate them more 
then any Paſſion whatſoever, cauſenot 
theſe ſad Symptomes 3 but according to 
my opinion it comes from that they dif 
unite, and ſeparate themſelves from the 
heart; and that the Soul being unableto 
animate the ſeparated parts, or communk 
cate any vertue to them,the ations which 
they ought todo muſt ceaſe by this ſepa- 
ration which the vehemency of their mo 


tion cauſed. This is the cauſe why w_ 
ca 
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caſt on the face, oft-times puts away thoſe 
faintings, and ſends back rhe ſtraggling 
ſpirits ro the heart, which would not be, 
were they quite loſt: Ic 1s not but that here 
they make a great diflipation, as they a- 
bundantly diſperſe themſelves on all the 


parts, and principally on the outward ; 


and the ſoul, which is wholly occupied in 
the enjoyment of good, takes no care to 
continue the courſe, and to produce new 


I97 


ones , it muſt neceſſarily make a great loſs - 


of them, and conſequently, natural heat 
muſt diminiſh ;, whence comes weak- 
neſs, and the languiſhing of the parts,the 
corruption of the humours , corrodin 
diſeaſes, and at laſt death. It might be 
demanded, why Joy cauſeth death rather 
then Love or Anger : but we have ſhew- 
ed this in the particular. diſcourſe of the 
Paſſions. | 
There remains nothing now but the Ms- 
tions of the Heart , of the CArterits, and of 
Reſpiration to be examined, which are all 
alike in this; that they are great, rare, 
flow, and without vehemency, unleſs this 
Paſſion be exceſlive , for then they be- 
come little, weak and frequent, and even 
often they quite ceaſe tobe, The hearts 
motion then is rare and flow, becauſe the 
O 3 heat 
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heat is not vehement, having ſent it with 
the ſpirits towards the outward parts. $6 
that having no need of any great refreſh. 
mg.it haſts not ſo much to move; conſider. 
ing that alſo the ſoul, which is raviſhed in 
the enjoyment of good, minds not the mo- 


tion of the heart, but as it is urged by necel; 


lity;zwhence it comes that it moves {Jowly, 
and with greatinteryalls. But to ſupply its 
negligence, jt every time very much 0- 


| pens, and extends it, recompencing its 


neglett by the greatneſs of its motion. 


Now becauſe there muſt be always ſome 


vigour, thus to open and extend that part, 
when the violence of the Paſſion hath 
diſipated its forces , the. motion of the 
heart muſt become weak and little, and 
thenecalliry it hath to move for the ge- 
neration ot ſpirits, renders it quick and 
frequent, becauſe it cannot ſupply ts 
{]Jowneſs by the greatneſs of the motion: 
So thar if the weakneſs be extreme, 
Jofeth alſo its {wiftneſs, and ſo becomes 


flow and rare, and at laſt quite ceaſeth, 


The ſame is done in the Pulſe, and in Re-. 
ſpiration; for they have the ſame cuſtoms, 
and the ſame cauſes with the hearts mot 


on, as Phyſick teacheth us, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. | 
The Charatters of Laughter. 


28. Know not why. Socrates hereto- 
| 2 fore (aid, that Man was a ridicu- 

Z (82 lous creature : But I know, if 
S_—_ any reaſon can make it credible, 
weneed go no further to ſeek 1t, then 1n 
Laughter 1t ſelf 3 ſince there is nothing 
lo ridiculous, as to ſee him who under- 
takes to control all Nature, and who be- 
heves himſelf to be her Confident , to be 
pnorant of what is moſt proper and fa- 
miliar to him , To laugh at every mo- 
ment, without knowing wherefore; and 
toknow neither the fubje&ts nor the mo- 
tions which form chis Paſſion. For all 
the great men of the paſt ages, which 
have enquired the cauſes thereof, have 
treely confeſs'd that their mindes were 
nceapable of that knowledge ; remitting 
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us tothat Philoſopher who laughed con. 
tinually ; and that it was hid in the ſame 
depth wherein he had encloſed the 
Truth. 

Now although we do not think our 
ſelves clearer ſighted then they , yet our 
deſigne having obliged us to handle this 
Subjett, we are conf Trained to go beyond 
them, and to undertake a thing wherein 
they loſt therr courage, But what ſucceſs 
ſoever we have, the Diſcourſe cannot but 
divert and pleaſe us : for,if 1t do not dif. 
cover the nature of Laughter, yet it will | 
at leaſt augment the number of ridiculous 
things. 

To begin therefore according to the 
Order we have hitherto obſerved, we 
muſt firſt draw the picture thereof , "and 

then enquire the cauſes which produce it 

Now as it may be weak, mean, or vehe- 
ment, it 1s certain that weare chieflyro 
obſerve the Charaders of the later ; be 
cauſe that in all kinde of things the Gres- 
ter is always to be the apr. far of the 
Leſſer, becaulc its effets are more ſenſi 
ble then the others : nay, We may even 
ſay,that there are noPaſfions, how violent 
{oever, which cauſe ſuch great alteraxions 
In the body;as this doth. . 

of 
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For if you conſider the Face , The 
Forehead extends it ſelf, the Eye. brows 
decline themſelves, the Lids contra& 
themſelves at the corners of the eyes ; 
and all the ſkin about them becomes un- 
even, and wrinkles it ſelf all over ; the 
Eyes extenuate and half ſhut themſelves ; 
they grow ſparkling and humid ; and 
even thoſe from which Grief could never 
draw a tear, are then obliged to weep:the 
Noſe crumples up, and grows ſharp; the 
Lips retire, and lengthen themſelves; the 


Teeth diſcover themſelves; the Cheeks 


lift themſelves up, & grow more firm;and 
ſomerimes the middle of them ſweetly 
hollows it ſelf, and forms thoſe delightful 
pits wherein the Poets lodg'd Laughter 
with the Graces : the Mouth, which 1s for- 
ced to open it ſelf, diſcovers the trembling 
and ſuſpended Tongue z and the Voice 
which iſſues, is nothing but a piercing 
and interrupted found, which cannot be 
ſtopped,8 which ends onely with the loſs 
of our breath : the Neck ſwells, and ſhor- 
tens it ſelf; all the Veins are great and ex- 
tended , a certain ſweet ſplendor diſper- 
ſeth it ſelf over all the face 3; and how 
pale or ſevere ſoeverit be, it muſt needs 


grow red, and appear content, 
But 
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But all this is nothing in compariſon of 
what the other parts ſuffer : The Breſt 
is ſo impetuouſly agitated , and with ſuch 
ſaddenly-redoubled ſhakes, that we can 
hardly breathe, that we loſe the uſe of 
ſpeech, and that ir is impoſlible to {wal. 
low whatſoever it be. So preffing a pain 
riſeth in: the Flanks, that it ſeems as if the 
intrails were torn, and that they would 
unfold themſelves. In this violence, we 
ſee all the body bend, and wreathe, and 
gr it ſelf together. The Handsare 

et oh the fides ; and preſs them forcibly , 
{weat gets up1in the Face ; the Voice is 
loſtin bickocks , and the Breath in ſtifled 
iighs. Sometimes this agitation getsto 
ſo high an exceſs, that it produceth'the 
ſame effets as 'Medicaments do, that it 
puts the Bones out of joynt, that it cau- 
ſeth ſyncopes, and in fine, that it gives 
death, The Head and the Arms ſuffer 
the ſame throws with the breſt and the 
flanks ; but you may perceive how 1n 
theſe morions they throw themſelves 
here and there with precipitation and 
diſorder 3 and that after they have been 
caſt from one fide tothe other , as if rhey 
had loſt all their vigour. - The Hands be- 
come feeble, the Legs cannot —_— 
them- 
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themſelves, and the body is conſtrained 
to fall. 

Theſe are the principal parts which 
uſually form vehement Laughter : For, 
to deſcribe all the diverſity of motions; 
air, mine , and the poſture it puts every 
one in, were as much as if one-would de- . 
lineate all Men at once : ſince there is 
not one who 1n laughing makes not ſome 
particular face 5 And it 1s certain , that 
there are as many kindes of laughter as 
there are different faces. Even that inter- 
rupted ſound which accompanies it, is ſo 


| divers, that two men are hardly to be 


found, who ſhall have it every way alike. 
For the Mean Laughter, it cauſeth al- 
moſt the ſame alteration in the face , and, 
agitates the breſt and the flanks in rhe 
ſame manner as vehement Laughter ; but 
'tis with far leſs violence. It alſo takes 
not away reſpiration nor ſpeech ; it onely 
renders the voice grofler. Even ſome- 
times it cauſeth it to paſs the noſtrils, and 
make an interrupted bellowing. Neither 
doth it cauſe grief or languor in the parts, 


| or any of thoſe troubleſome accidents 


which are in the other. 

To conclude, the Smile , which is the 
weakeſt & the leaſt of all,cauſeth no alte- 
rafion 
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ration but in the face, and chiefly on the; 


lipsand eyes : for the lids a little contrag Þ 


themſelves, the eyes ſweeten,and the h 
lengthen out themſelves , without oblj. 
ging the mouth to open, and without 
changing either the voice or ſpeech: Even 
often it 1s onely obſervable in the lips, x 
when it comes from diſdain, or from dif- 
ſimulation, or from ſome ſickneſs. 
Todiſcover then the ſource of all theſe 
motions, we muſt firſt ſee what thoſe. 
things are which move us to Laughter: 
for , being as the Obje& and the Matter, 
they are alſo the firſt Cauſes which con- 
tribute to its birth. Yet 1s it not a thing 
{o eafily determined. And it ſeems as if 
Nature would render it ſelf ridiculous in 
ridiculous things, having made them fo 
far diſtant the one from | Aarud, and ſo 
different among(t themſelves, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to finde any general no- 
tion, or common reaſon, which may re- 
duce them under one kinde. F144 
For we ſee that Laughter comes from 
pleaſant and facetious ations and words, 
from admiration, deſpight, ſcorn, carel- 
ſes, tickling , and even from ſome fick- 
neſſes. And as at firſt it ſeems as if there 
wereno relation between all theſe things, 
we 
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we may eaſily believe that Laughter is an 


T equivocal word, which marks effects of a 


different nature ; and that that which 


' comes from the moſt part of theſe Ob- 


jets. is feigned and lying, and hathno 
real form of Laughter. 

In effe, all thoſe who have ſpoken of 
it, have placed them under divers kindes ; 
ſome more, ſome leſs, according to the 
ſeveral motives of that Laughter which 
they fancied in ridiculous objects : (I take 
here the word ridiculous, for all what 
moves Laughter.) Now becauſe the re- 
ſolution of this difficulty wholly depends 
on the knowledge of this motive,and that 
it is impoſhible co diſcern true Laughter, 
or thoſe objetts which are truely ridicu- 
lous, if we know not the principle, and 
the reaſon why it moves it 3. we muſt ex- 
amine the opinions which have been on 
this SubjeR, that we may chuſe the moſt 
reaſonable, which may ſerve for a founda- 
tion to know the nature and the effefts of 
this Paſſion. 

But we muſt firſt obſerve, that Laugh- 
ter which is made by the convulſion of the 
muſcles of the face, was never taken by 
any for a true Laughter, being a thing 
againſt Nature, whererto the Will never 
CON= 
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- contributed, as it doth in all other things; 


Such perhaps is that which ſucceeds the 
wounds of the Diaphragma , - and that 
which that herb of Sardiiuta cauſeth, 
which 1s called CApinm riſas, whence the 
Proverb 1s of the Sardinian laughter, 


Even they fay that Saffron, the Thramtu. 


la, and ſome other Potions, produce the 
ſame effect. But perhaps the Laughter 
which 1s cauſed by theſe later, 18 no true 
convultion, no more then that which ar- 
rivesit doings, and in the fits of the Mo- 
ther ; and thar it may have the ſame mo 
tive as trae Laughter hath, as you will ſee 

hereafter. £ - 
This being ſuppoſed , we might at firſt 
ſufpe&t , that thoſe objets which cauſe 
Laughter, are thofe which are pleaſing 
and delightful ; becauſe that Laughter 
and Tears bemg contrary, they muſt have 
contrary cauſes 3 and therefore that 
Laughter comes from Joy, fince Fears 
proceed from Grief. In effe& , it ſeemy 
that Laughter is never ſeparate from 
Plteafure ; and even thoſe who force 
themſelves to laugh , endeavour always 
toappear merry and contented. Yet be- 
cauſe all pleaſing things do not move 
Laughter , that even it happens not ey 
of 
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Joy is at the higheſt; and that Beaſts, 
which are affected with that Paffion, are 
not capable of Laughter 3 we muſt hold 
it for undoubted, that that then is not the 
general motive, and that the Reaſons to 
maintain this opinion do onely prove that 
the objects ought onely to be pleaſing, 
but not that they are therefore ridiculous. 
And if Scorn and Indignation cauſea true 
Laughter, it is moſt hkely that accepta- 
bleneſs and pleaſure are not always to be 
found with it, | 

This conſideration hath made ſome 
think that Admiration was the cauſe of 
Laughter, and that when any wonderful 
thing preſented it ſelf to our Mindes, it 
at the ſame time formed this Paſſion , 
and that for that cauſe Man onely 
laughed, becauſe there was none but he 
that admired ; That facetious words and 
aftions were ridiculous, becauſe they are 
new, 2nd that Novelty is the ſource of 
Admiration , That, in foe. ignorants and 
tools laughed morethen wits men , be. 
cauſe they finde more things to be admi- 
red then they did, But although at firſt 
this opinion take the Minde, yet doth it 
not ſatisfie 1t 3 and hathits difficulties as 
well as the former : For, there axe divers. 
things 
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| contributed, as it doth 1n all other thingy, 
Such perhaps is that which ſucceeds the 
wounds of the Diaphragma , and that 
which that herb of Sardinia Cauſeth, 
which ts called .Apinm riſus, whencethe 
Proverb 1s of the Sardinian laughter, 
Even they fay that Saffron, the Tacanty. 
la, and ſome other Potions, produce the 
ſame effect. But perhaps the Laughter 
which 1s cauſed by theſe later, 1s no true 
convultion, no more then that which ar- 
rives1in doings, and in the fits of the Mo- 
ther 5 and thar it may have the ſame mo- 
tive as trae Laughter hath, as you will ſee 
hereafter, = - 
This being ſuppoſed, we might at firſt 
ſufpe& , that thoſe objeRs which cauſe 
Laughter, are thofe which are pleaſing 
and delightful] 5 becauſe rhat Laughter 
and Tears bemg contrary, they muſt have 
contrary cauſes. 3 and therefore that 
Laughter comes from Joy , fince Tears 
proceed from Grief. In effe& , it ſeemy 
that Laughter is never ſeparate fro 
Pleafure ; and even thoſe who force 
themſelves to laugh , endeavour always 
toappear merry and contented. Yet be- 
cauſe all pleaſing things do not move 
Laughter, thateven it happens nor when 
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Joy is at the higheſt; and that Beaſts, 
which are affected with that Paffion, are 
not capable of Laughter 3 we muſt hold 
it for undoubted, that that then is not the 
general motive, and that the Reaſons to 
maintain this opinion do onely prove that 
the objects ought onely to be pleaſing, 
but not that they are therefore ridiculous. 
And if Scorn and Indignation cauſea true 
Laughter, it is moſt hkely that accepta- 
bleneſs and pleaſure are not always to be 

found with it, | 
This conſideration hath made ſome 
think that Admiration was the cauſe of 
Laughter, and that when any wonderful 
thing preſented it ſelf to our Mindes, it 
at the ſame time formed this Paſſion , 
and that for that cauſe Man onely 
laughed, becauſe there was none but he 
that admired ; That facetious words and 
ations were ridiculous, becauſe they are 
new, 2nd that Novelty ts the ſource of 
Admiration , That, in fine, ignorants and 
tools laughed morgq then wits men , be. 
cauſe they finde more things to be admi- 
red then they did, But although at firſt 
this opinion take the Minde, yet doth it 
not ſatisfie it 3 and hathits difficulties as 
well as the former : For, there are divers. 
things 
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things wonderful, and which we admire, 
which do not make us laugh : even if ad: 
miration be very great; it hinders Laugh. 
ter, Andit 1s tono purpoſe to ſay that 
it ought to be mean and light to moveit, 
fince it often happens that we laugh at 
thoſe things which we very much admire, 
Indeed, the addreſs which a facetious 
man hath to reprefent the ations, the 
words, the geſtures of another , to tell 
jelts, ro make fubtil and ingenious en- 
counters, is noleſs to be admired then 
that of a Painter who makes ſome excel. 
lent defigne, or of a man who ſeriouſly 
relates very fine things : Why then doth 
the admiration which-that cauſeth, excite 
Laughter,and that of this hinder it ? Are 
there not an hundred kinde of things 
which are new , which are admired with | 
mediocrity, as the moſt part of thoſe 

are which are rare, which yet cauſe not 
Laughter ?- On the contrary, are there 
not ſome which ſeem to have loſt the 
grace'of a novelty, and which cannot be- 
get admiration, which yet are ridiculous? 
He who tells a good tale, is often the firſt 
that laughsat it ; and yet it is neither new 
nor admirable, ſeeing he knew it before. 


As there are then ridiculous things which 
are 
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3re marvellous, and others which are not 
ſo, we muſt ſeek the cauſe elſewhere then 
in Admiration. 
Many , to ſhun theſe difficulties, have 
joyned theſe two opinions together, and 


ſaid, that Joy and Admiration was the 


true: motive of Laughter;and that if there 
are wonderful things which move it not, 
it is becauſe they are'not agreeable, in the 


fame manner as the agreeable are not ri- 


diculous unleſs they are marvellous. But 
it s certain , thatthe greateſt part of the 
inconveniences which we have obſerved, 
re herein alſo to be found ; and that 
there are divers things which are pleaſing 
and wonderful, which never moveLaugh- 


| ter. Is there anything ſo fair or ſo ad- 


mirable as the Sun ? All the divyerſi- 
ties of flowers and fruits which the ſea- 
ſons bring us , all the treaſures which the 
earth affords us, all thoſe maſter-pieces 
wherewith Art furniſheth us, and all thoſe 
farities which ſtrangers ſend us, Are they 
not delightful 2 do they not oblige us to 
admire them ? Yet was never any bod 
ſeen to laugh at the fight of all theſe 
things. 

Others have imagined that all theſe 
Pinions might be maintained with mo- 
P dification?z 
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dification. 3 that it was true, to ſpeakab. 
falutely , Jay.and Admiration did. ngt 
cauſe Laughter , but when they werere. 
creative, that is to ſay, when they were 
pot ſerious, and that they happened in 
Plays; then they move it 3 and that Na- 
tyre requiring. theſe divertiſements. tg 
refreſb the Minde and the Body, and give 
them new forces, it by that exteriour mo. 
tion made the pleaſure appear which.it 
there ſearched. But are there not Plays 
and diyertifements which do not cayle 
Laughter ? And ſhould we reduce them 
to facetious things, how ſhould we finde 
them in tickh{hneſs, in the encounterof 
friends, in indignation and in anger , and 
even in the admiration of ferious 
things ? % 

This is what the Philoſophers have 
left us touching ridiculous things ; But 
ſince they do, not ſatisfie us, let ug ſee 
what the Poets.and Orators have ſaid' 08 
the Subjet : for the Ridiculous is the 
object of Comedy-; and the Orator 
ſometimes -obliged to employ it in-Bli 
Diſcourſes. Arrfletle and Cicero mult-be 
conſulted about rhe buſineſs. The farlh 
treating of Comedy, defined what wasN- 


diculous to be A deformity without 4 
oriek, 
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ief, And truely it ſeems”, that what we 
call Ridiculous, 1$an imperfettion which 
in appearance cauſeth no ill to him who 
hath it * For, did we think uw would cauſe 
any , It would not move Laughrer , but 
Compaſſion. And this deformity is ob: 
fervable in all what's done or faid againſt 
the cuftom, expettation ,or opinion of the 
Wiſe: £202(;07 

As for Cicero, he confefſeth there is de: 
formity 1n the ridiculous ; * bur he will 
have'another condition then thar which 
Ariſhvite obſerved t For he fayy, that its 
Natore conſiſts in- repreſenting: voly ad 
deformed things with a good grace. And | 
# there are words and te tobe fornd 
whietsdelightfully diſcover the defe&ts of 
—_ | they wilt infallibly moveLangh- 


/ " Thefs two Opinions have withont rea-- 
lon been followed or rejetted by many 
Philoſophers. For thofe who ſay it com-' 
prehends not all ridiculous things, and” 
that there is no uglineſs or deformity at 
the firft fight i in perſons which -are dear 
mto'us, in tickling, and in diyers other 
[erjous things whi make uslavgh-; laſt. 
ly, that- an impertinent* performs ati 
ons and diſcourſes with an il grace, * 
Fs which 
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which are extremely ridiculous : Thoſe, 
1Jay, aredeceived as well as others who 


 Ixgeneral ſeek the nature and eflence of 


What .is Ridiculous, binding themſelves 
ta; theſe definitions, as if they perfedly 
expreſt it, and perplexing their mindes to 
excule the defects they meet in them: for 
itfis certala,;that neither the one nor the 
other conſider the Ridiculous bur in re. 
lation to he Stage or the Bar ; that Cicery 
obſerves;that which befits an Orator, and 
that: Ariſterly,comprehends all the ridicy. 
lousSubjeds|which may ſerve inC omedy, 
So that the QhjeCtions made againſtchem 
are vain and weak, foraſmuch as tickling 
belongs no ways to the. Theatre, no more 
then 1mpertinencies done with: an il! 
grace are not admitted :into the Rules of 
Oratcry. And indeed, to ſhew you that 
Ariſlctle did. not,diſcourfe of the Ridicu- 
lous like a Philoſopher, and that heien- 
quired not us: cfſential.torm, he hathnot 
mentioned - thoſe deformities in. ahoſe 
places where he examined the cauſes. of 
Laughter. And were we to ſuppoſe it, 
would it not-be uſeleſs to know the nature 
of this Paſhon 2 What reaſon is there that 


an obje& ſhould move Laughter for being 


deformed without grief ? 
I know 
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I know wel] that there are ſome who 
have ſaid that Laughter was compoſed of 
Grief and Joy ; that that proceeds from 
deformity , as Joy comes from that 
itis without Grief ; and that in the com- 
bat which theſe two Paſſions give the 
Minde, are formed thoſe contrary moti- 
ons of the heart, of the Diaphragma, and 
ofthe other parts, which appear inLaugh- 
ter, But what likelihood is there that 
Sorrow ſhould have a ſhare in this aGi- 
on? How can 1t cauſe a violent agitation, 
or ſubſiſt ſo long with that exceſs of Plea- 
ſure, being ſo little and ſo light as it 1s fi- 
cured 2 What Grief can we be ſenſible 
of at the meeting of perſons we love, in 
the relation of good news, or in ſome in- 
gentous encounter? And we muſt nor ſay 
that the Smile, which theſe objets move, 
5no true Laughter : for the one differs 
not from the other, but in that one 1s: 
greater or leſs, and we ſeeevery moment, 
that the ſame obje& moves Laughter 1n 
lome, and but Smiles in others. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable opini- 
os which have been on this Subject, 
vhich in my opinion are all wanting, in 
that they ſuppoſe that there are divers 
kindes of ridiculous things and of Laugh- 

P. 3 ters. 
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ters 3 and that there can no general nati. 
on be found , which can be equally com- 
mon to them : for I cannot imagine thy 
Nature, whois ſo regular and ſo uniform 
in all its other aCtions, ſhould forget it ſelf 
in this ; that ſhe would give ſeveral cav- 
ſes to one effect ; and that it being true 
that all kinde of Laughter hath ſomewhat 
that is common , the ſoul ſhould have no 
general motive for {o common and gene. 
ral an action. 

- We muſt then endeavour to diſcoyer 
It, andif wedo not{ucceed, uſe the ſame 
excuſes which the difficulty of the enqui- 
ry afforded thoſe who made; it- be 
us 3 fince perhaps, there is nothing inns- 
ture whoſe knowledge is more hid, then 
that of this, 
+» Whereunto that we may attain, we | 
matt firſt conſider ; that we never laugh, 
but when the foul is in ſome manner de- 
ceived, and ſurpriſed 3 as may be ſeen 
all the ridiculous a&ions which Ars 
calls deformities without grief ; fince 
they are all againſt the cuſtome, againlt 
the expeQtation, and againſt the ſenceot 
the Wiſe. 
It 1s the ſame thing -in the unes- 
pected encounter of a pleaſing t bing 
g an 
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and in an injury which we receive from a 
man we did beleeve ought not to offend 
uszin the good,or in the 11], which happens 
to thoſe who are worthy of it: For there 
is therein.every way ſomewhat, which 

its novelty ſurpriſeth the minde, whic 
1s to be found even in tickling, whence it 
comes to paſs, that we laugh not when 
we tickle our ſelves, becue we arenot 
new, nor ſtrange to our ſelves. 

Yet this ſurpriſe muſt be light; for if it 
be violent, 1t aſtoniſheth the minde, and 
ſo powerfully averts it, that it cannot go 
tothe outward parts to make them move. 
$0 that objects which are very wonder- 
ful, and extremely pleafing move us not 
to laughter , but to raviſhment and ex- 
taſtes, as terrible ones cauſe fear and 
aſtoniſhment , 'tis not that we ſay that 
the lighteſt ſurpriſe is that which moves 
laughter the more; it is onely to be un- 
derſtood, in compariſon of that which a- 
ſtoniſheth or raviſheth the minde ; for 
it-is evident that the greater, ſo as it 
do not diſturb and m_ away the ſpirit, 


will cauſe the more vehement laughter, 


making not only the muſcles of the face? 
move, but even thoſe of the flanks and 
breſts, as in its place hereafter. 

P 4 This 
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This ſurpriſe muſt alſo be pleaſing, ang 
thoſe ridiculous obje&ts muſt produce 
{ome kinde of Joy in the ſoul. Its mani. 
feſtly ſenfible in facetious things, and in 
the encounter of friends : and we never 
{eek the occaſions of laughing, but for the 
pleaſure we think to fiade therein. - And - 
although we may doubt of that Lan 
which indignation, ſcorn,and anger ſome- 
times move ; yet we will ſhew, that ne- 
vertheleſs there is ſtill ſomewhat which 
affords contentment, either true or feign- 

| ed: forit iscertain, there is a lying and 
diſſembled Laughter, wherein eff: wall 
there is no ſcolible pleaſure, and in which | 
we onely feign we receive ſome ; whichis 
very common in flattery and complacen- 
cy. Often, even although the object be 
pleaſing, the ſoul will finde in it moxe 
pleaſure then it is capable to yeeld , and 
lo moves, and, as they ſay, tickles 1t ſelf 
intoa Laughter. 

But what I eſteem moſt conſiderable to 
underſtand the nature of Laughter, 1t , 
that we ſeldom uſe italone, and that the 
molt part of thoſe objeAs which power- 
fully excite it in company, move it notat 

allina ſolitude; ſo that it ſeems company 
affords ſomewhat to its production , "= 
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the ſoul will make it appear that ſhe is 
ſurpriſed ; which would pe needleſs, were 
there no witneſs of what ſhe would do : 
ſo that ſhe ought not to move Laughter 
when we are alone. And if in compan 
there happen a pleaſant ſurpriſe which 
moves it not, it 1s becauſe ſhe will not 
make it appearzas when there is ſomwhat 
that diſpleaſeth her, or when prudence 
or diffimulation hinder it. Yet muſt we 
not belieye that ſhe makes uſe of laughter 
asa mark taken at pleaſure, ſuch as thoſe 
are which proceed from our choice and 
iovention 3 butasa natural mark , which 
hath a neceſſary connexion with the emo- 
tion ſhe =” ts. 

To know what this connexion is, and 
the particular reaſon which obligeth the 
Soul to uſe this motion rather then ano- 
ther, to mark the ſurpriſe ſhe is in ; you 
muſt ſuppoſe that-1n all 95 us the Soul 
retires, and reenters her ſelf, che encoun- 
ter of an unthought-of thing oppoſing it 
ſelf tothe liberty of her thoughts, and 
forcing her to recolle@ her ſelf the better 
todiſcern the preſented Obje& : and then 
if ſhe intend to make her condition 
known, ſhe muſt, according tothe Law 
which proportions the organs and the 

effects 
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effetts to their cauſes , ſtir up in the ot! 
ward parts ſome motion like unto that 
which ſhe ſuffers, and conſequently cauſe 
the muſcles to retire towards their ofi. 

ine as fhe retires and recolles her ſelf 
n her ſelf. 

Now becauſe the Minde may be ſurpri- 
ſed by troubleſome objeQs as well as by 
pleafing ' ones , this retra&ion of the 
muſcles may be as well with grief as with 
Joy : and indeed, you ſee that int Tears 


thelips and ſome other parts of the face 


retire inthe ſame manner as in Laughter, 
Whenee iis, that there are perfons in 
whom it would be difficult to diſcern at 
firſt ſight the one from the other, ſo like 
they are to one another : which hath 
made fome think that Nature , who be- 
gins our life with crying and tears, made 
an <{lay.,and deſigned theſe touches which 
were to be perfetedin Langhrer , which 
is never formed before fourty days after 
birth, Yee as we can never fay that the 
retraQtion of rhe lips, which accompanies 
erief, is 4 ttue Langhter ; fo we'mult 
thence conclade that Laughter conſiſts 
wot in the ſimple motion of the muſcles, 
but that there is alſo a certain air which 


Joy ſheds over the face , and which 
cauſeth 


) 
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cauſeth the principal difference. 

However it be, Laughter being princi- 
pally deſtin'd for converſation , the ob- 
jects which particularly reſpe&t it ; are 
thoſe alſo which the moſt eafily cauſe 
Laughter : Such are the aCtions and face- 
tious words which comprehend all what 
is uncomely and deformed, light hurts 
purpoſely done or received our of folly, 
cheats of ſmal] conſequence, jeers; in 
a word, all deformities without grief : for 
all theſe things move Laugher, foraſmuch 
as they mark the defects of thoſe qualities 
which are neceſſary for converſation , as, 
of a good grace, of decency, of adviſed- 
neſs, of kindneſs, and of thereſt : the 
Minde finding it ſelf ſurpriſed, when it 
ſees contrary aCtions to thoſe vertues 
which are the foundations of fociety and 
of 4 civil life. 

All the difficultywhich there is here, js, 
toknow why theSoul would have the fur- 
priſe it ſuffers in theſe encounters appear; 
for it ſeems as-if it were a defe&t,, which 
ſhe would do better to hide then to diſco- 
ver. In effect, its a badge of Ignorance, 
to ſuffer our ſelves to be ſurprited with a 
Novelty, as it is a mark of Malice to be 


pleaſed at the defects of others : Whence 
| it 
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it is that Wiſe men laugh ſeldomer: then 
others , becauſe that they are neither Ig. 
norant nor Malicious; that few things are 
new to them , and that they eafily excuſe 
imperfections, Yr if you conſider that 
Man 1s naturally a lover of himſelf, that 
he always pretends excellency and ſupe. 
riority.; we will not think it ſtrange, if, 
ſeeing the defeQts of others, he ſeeks to 
teſtific that he 1s exempt from them, and 
ſo would-make you believe, by the ſur- 
priſe and aſtoniſhment they give him, 
that he is more perfe& then they are. 
Now if a man laugh at his own defeds, it 
Is the ſame as when he is angry with him- 
{elf : for, the trouble which theſe Paſh- 
ons involve the Minde in, hinders i: from 
diſcerning the objedqs which move it, and 
make it eſteem that ſtrange , which is its 
own, However it be, this reaſon igge- 
neral forall ridiculous deformities, and 
for all things which we ſcorn : It may 


even ſometimes be applied to that laugh- 


ter which Anger and Indignation move, 
foraſmuch.as either of them ſuppoſing 
ſome injuſtice , either in the offence re- 
ceived, orin the good or ill which we ſee 
happen. .to.thoſe who are unworthy of it; 
the Soul, which teſtifies the aſtoni(hment- 

it 
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itcauſeth, would alſo filently perſwade, 
that ſhe is not capable of thoſe 1ll actions, 
and that ſhe is too juſt todo good or illto 
thoſe who deſerve-it not. And itis evi- 
dent , that in this thought:ſhe” findes her 
ſelf tickled with ſome ſecret' joy which 
accompanies this pretended excellency ; 
but it is ſmall, by reaſon of the diſpleaſure 
which goes along with theſe Paflions ; the 
thought of the preſent il] ſtifling it even 
almoſt at the ſame time tharit is: formed : 
whence it alſo happens, that this Laugh- 
ter--is light , and'of a ſhort-continu- 
ance. $391 
Nowif in theſe encounters we are ſen- 
fibly touched with any pleaſure, we need 
not doubt but that all the objed&ts which 
cauſe Laughterareriot pleafing,as we ſaid 
at the beginning -/ of this Diſcourſe. All 
the difference which'there is therein, is, 
that-the': Pleaſure which follows them 
bath divers principles : : To ſome;,it comes 
from feif. love ;:and from that proper ex- 
ceJency which: the ſoul is:/glad to make 
appear 2: to others, it comes Goal the love 
of -benevolence;,--arid reſpetts: ſociety 
which: Tequires-- the 'icommunication 
goods and-pleaſures : For when we laugh 
atthe fight of a friend with carefles and 
| com- 
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complacencies, we endeavour by thatna. 
tural language to perfiwade that theper. 
ſons, the actions, and the words are phez. 
ling tous, and that we eſteem them, «<. 
ther by reaſon 'of the excellency they 
have, ar for the pleaſure or pudife they 
afford us. £6 | x5 
.,. You will perhaps fay,that all theſeccon. 
ditions ate not in Tickling, fince that in 
ſtead of moving Joy, it cauſeth Sorrow: 
That-there are few perſons which appre. 
head itnot; arid therefore thar tris not 
likely;that Laughter which comes fromir, | 
ſhould be accompanied with pleaſure ; 
and that:the ſoul ſhowld fe n- foramark 
of that pleaſant farpriſe' which the is ſe 
fible of... But - if theſe Reafons- were 
$00d,, ,we- muſt baniſh Pleaſure from! alt 
the Paffions';; the obje& of Love would 
n6 longer be- pleaſing; | becauſe- that is 
wnpentand unquiet, and that there a6 
buy few who fear not. tobe found there- 
with.. We-muſt even fayas much of Joy, 
fince-it canſeth faintings; and that we fear 
the exceiſovthereof, ' and that ſometimes 
it; canfſeth death; 'TÞ :muft confeſs that 
Grief mixeth- ic ſelf with: theſe Paſſzons 
botas/a ſtranger, having no ſhare'in their 
birth or prefervation ;- they owe both the 
| one 
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the one and the other to Pleaſarez and 
when that is no more, then they muſtne- 
cellarity dy. Whatſoeverwe will believe, 
| | we cannot doubt but there is Plea{ure in 
, | Tickling, ſince it is never made but by a 
, | delicate touch which flatters the Senſes : 
For, we cannot ſay that that kinde of 
| | Touching can hurt them 5 fiance it pro- 
| yokesſleep, and- that by harder preſling 
the parts we harm them not, On the 
contrary , you mult 'aJllow it for granted, 
that the foul 1s pleaſed with thatkinde of 
touch, andrhat it 15 ranked amongſt the 
careſſes ; ſince we never expe diſplea» 
ſure fram thoſe who tickle us, but eſteem 
them- always as,-our-;triends ; $0 that 
Laughter which accompanies that moti- 
on, 18 a witneſs thatithe ſoul-yill- return 
the pleaſure it receives, and that the per- 
ſon which moves it-is-grateful toher.Per- 
haps alſo that that excellency-whereof we 
hayeſpoken contributes ſomewhar there- 
unto 5 foraſmuch as the ſenſe of. Feeling 
being the mark of the good or ill quality 
of the Minde,and that accordmgly.as that 
ismore perfe, men arealſo more ſpright- 
ly, as Phyliognomy and experience teach 
us, Man by a natnral inſtin@ is pleaſed 
with Tickling , and forms a Laughter 
to 
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to ſignifie the perfeftion of his Senſes and 
of his' Minde. | 

_ Thisthen is the nature of this Paſſion, 
whence in-my opinion it is eafie to draw 
the motive of ridicu}ous objetts : for al. 
though it ſeems we have the ſame Senſe 
with thoſe who have placed the ridicu- 
lous among(t new and pleaſing things; and 
that the ſame abſurdities which we haye 
obſerved in that opinion, are tobe met 
1n ours :' yet if you obſerve what we have 
ſaid, you will ſee a very great difference; 
becauſe that we add to novelty a circum- 
ſtance which they have omitted; to wit, 
that the ſoul will witneſs the ſurpriſe 
which that 'novelty. gives her : ſo thar 
there arenew and pleaſant things which 
do'not make us laugh ; foraſmich as the 
foul intends not to diſcover the fence'it 
hath thereof; ſo when we arealone, and 
fancy fome/merry matter, we uſually do 
not laugh at it,” but onely when we re- 
late it, | becauſe then the minde defigries 
to witneſs the ſurpriſe it cauſed, 
 Tknow well it will hereupon bedſaid, 


that we often laugh alone, and that there 


are obje&ts which ' are ſo powerful that 
they draw Laughter from the wiſe(t and 


moft ſolitary men; and that it 1s _—_— 
or 
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for Fools to laugh in the ſame manner: 
But this Truth deſtroys not that which 
we have eſtabliſhed; foraſmuch as all this 
happens from the errour of the Tmagina- 
tion , which diverts it ſelf from the end 
Nature had preſcribed it. And there are 
few effects in the Paſſions, wherein the 
faine diforder may not be : For Exam- 
ple, the Voice, which was given to crea- 
tes. to ſhew forth the motions of their 
Sou], doth often go away through the vi- 
olence of Grief: Even there are perſons 
who fpeak and complain when they are 
done, and yet it is againſt the inſtitucion 
of Nature , who deſtined the voice and 
ove: for inſtruments of ſociety, and to 
erveEfor that communication which crea- 
fires otight to have together, Now all 
this' proceeds from the diſturbance the 
ſoul feels, . and-which makes it wander 
frotti,the way it ſhow!d keep. 
And without doubt, the laughter which 
F obſerved in doatirigs, comes from the 
fme ſource ; the Imagination forcing 
dicttlons objeRs, which afterwards move 
the' Appetite to produce Laughter, For 
dthough it be difficult to comprehend 
how ſhe can figure any pleaſant thing a- 
nongſt the griefs thofe evils produce ; 
h and' 
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and that Reaſon , which is ſometimes at 
liberty in theſe encounters, ſees nothin 
which contents it , that ſhe even confel. 
ſeth this Laughter to be forced, and yet 
that ſhe cannot hide it : it 1s nevertheleſ; 
very true, that there is ſtil] a ſecret plea. 
ſure, either in the ſuperiour part of the 
ſou]l,or in the ſenſitive. For the alienation 
of the Minde takes away from frantick 
perſons the ſenſe of ill, and giveth liking 
to the Ridiculous Chimera's which are 
there formed, to move Laughter : $0 
that if Reaſon be not hurt, the Pleaſure 
muſt be hid in the Senſes, and unwitting- 
ly to the Underſtanding it cauſeth that 
commotion there. The Imagination dif. 
cerns not always exatly the Pleaſure 
which the objects form in the particular 
Senſes, either becauſe it is diſtrafted or 
ſurpriſed , or becaufe the impreſſion th 
make is fecret ; although ſtill the ſpirits, 
the humours,and the bodies agitate them- 
ſelves powerfully. So the firſt motionsof 
Paſitons happen in the Minde unawares: 
and there are divers things which move 
us, which we can hardly ſay whether th 
are troubleſome or graceful : we m 


not then wonder if we ſometimes laugh 


without knowing the cauſe thereof 3 its 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient if the Senſes have a confuſed 
and ſecret knowledge to ſtir up after- 
wards that motion in the Appetite : for 
there 1s ſo ftrong a connexion between 
theſe powers, that the one is no ſooner 
touched by the obje&, but the other re- 


ſents it, Tn this precipitation, the Soul 


hath not time to diſcern whatit doth, and 
the parts are ſooner touched, then ſhe is 
adviſed of it ; and ſhe is not then able to 
ſtop the ſhake which ſhe hath given her 
ſelf , the ſpirits and the hamours havin 


% 


received the impreſſion thereof, whofe 
impetuolity cannot be ſo ſuddenly ſtayed. 
And hence the difficulty comes to hinder 
Laughter when it is vehement, although 
t bea voluntary aftion ; in the ſame man- 
ner as 1t happens in other Paſſions, where- 
inthe Soul ſuffers the ſame violence as he 
who runs into a precipice : for although 
he gave himſelf that motion, itis no more 
nhis power to ſtopit ; he muſt abandon 
himſelf ro the ſwinge he hath taken , and 
tothat ſteepneſs > <irck he hath precip1- 

tated himſelf. el$- | 
What remains of moſt importance, is 
toknow why, of all creatures, Man onely 
lwphs, ſince it appears that other beaſts 
allo may be ſurpriſed with Novelty : and 
Q 2 e 
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_ Have a defi we to ſhew how ſenſi i 


are thereo 


fince they make other: things 
known 'by their voice for by their ad. 
4fis; * Burt as' thefe are but two thotives 
which oblige Man to witneſs rhe ſutptiſe 
hich ridiculous objefts caufe 5 to wit, 
His own exeellency,, and crvil lociety'; it 
is certain that the firſt is'uſeleſs to beaſts, 
who 'are riever touched with' gtoty'sr 
with vanity. And for S6ciety, its Tom 
perfet awiong{trhem, 'that it reſpedsbut 
theneceſlities of the body ' to'which'in. 
deed they work in commot+; but yerifis 
birt for their-particular: intereſt $#l $( 'thit 
there is'nd- communication of the ples: 
flire which Every one refents $ confider- 
mg that the'novelty of aptecable' thihgs 
farpriſeth-them'not,/ to ſpeak properly, 
fto''more "then they do' men who" are 
quite ſtupid'z'becauſe they do not difceth 
Whether things : arenew orno, cot 
ing chem but as if they had: always bi 
preſent, although, forto know ther #1", 
Fey muſt ; imagine they were not Abyiy 
[Ate Ii 1s for'that relifois?, that chilgha 
I4tigh not befote the fouttieth day” "for 


the Soul, which 1 is avit were wholly bu 
rIEU, 
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ried, and as it were drown'd. in the great 
quantity of the humors they have, 1s ca« 
pable of no knowledge, but acording as 
humidity diminiſheth theſe lights en-» 
creaſe, and ſo by degrees ſhe gets the 
power of laughing, beginning by a ſmile; 
and after being capable of vehement 
Laughter. Perhaps ſome will ſay, that 
the excellency wherewith man flatters 
himſelf, and the love of ſociety , can no 
more reach a childeat forty days old then 
other creatures, being not of a condition 
tominde either of them;& therefore that 
they then are not more capable of laugh- 
ing then beaſts are, if there be no other 
motions but thoſe for laugher. 

But it is not neceſlary exatly to know 
thole things for which we have a natural 
inclination ; for deſires being born with 
us,. carry us alſo by the pure inſtinct of 
nature to the enquiry of thoſe goods; 
and from the time that our ſoul hath the 
liberty to a&t, ſhe produceth actions 
which ſhew the ſecret ſence ſhe hath of 
her own excellency, and of her being 
deſtined to a civil life, Now as beaſts 
are capable of neither of them, they have 
alſo no ſhare in this inſtin&, whoſe ſourle 
is hidden in the intellectual parts of the 
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Soul, and can cqme from no inferior 
power : for although there are ſome 
kinds' of Laughter, which ſeem wholly 
to depend from the ſenſitive, as that 
which comes from tickling : it is certain 
that without the influence of the Reaſo- 
nable Faculty, the Senſes cannot produce 
that effe& ; its light inſenſfibly diſperſeth 
it ſelf on all its aCtions,and the neighbour. 
hood they have therewith alwayes com- 
municates ſomewhat of its perfection, 
which ſtill ſerves to ſhew that beaſts are 
not capable of laughter , becauſe their 
Senſes are deprived of that brightnels, 
and of that influence which Reaſon Ccau- 
ſeth to flow in outs, oy 
"Before I finiſh this diſcourſe, I muſt 
tell you by the way, who thoſe are who 
are moſt given to laughter, it is certain, 
that young folkes laugh more wii 
then old ones, women then men, foo 
then wiſe men, ſanguine then cholerick, 
Hegmatick then chackoly 3 And this 
comes from that laughter being made by 
a pleafing ſurpriſe, which we would make 
known, thoſe are more eaſily ſurpriſed,& 
are naturally merrier then theſe : For the 
ſpirits which move quick, and which con- 
fider not things are moſt cafie to be _ 
# oath 1 | VeEG3 
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yed; and thoſe who are the moſt mer- 
ry, are the moſt eaſily tonched with 
pleaſant objects, and are more fit for con- 
yerſation then others who are ſevere and 
ſerious : Yetas there are divers ſorts of 
ridiculous objects, that ſome reſpe& our 
proper excellency, and others ſociety 
that there are ſome which require a great 
knowledge, as quaint jeers, and others 
wherein a mean one 1s onely requiſite: So 
there are alſo ſome perſons which are 
more ealily touched then others 3 the 
young and cholerick laugh rather at the 
defects of others, then the old and the 
wiſe, being naturally inſolent and proud; 
fools& 1gnorants obſerve not jeſts,or wit- 
ty encounters, women and thoſe ofa ſane 

ine, complexion are more fit for the 
aughter which carefſes occafion, becauſe 
theyhave a natural inclination to flattery. 

After having thus diſcovered the na- 
ture of laughter,and of ridiculous things, 
we ſhall eafily give a reaſon ſor all the ef- 
tets which this Paſſion produceth on the 
body ; for there are none which proceed 
not from the ſurpriſe, and Joy which the 
Soul reſents: the ſplendor of the eyes, 
the redneſs of the face, and tears come 
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chiefly from Joy ; all thereſt come from 


ſurpriſe which contrats the muſcles to. 


wards their principle , the ſoul uſing that 


exterior motion to ſhew that which it 


ſuffers interiourly , becauſe as we haye 
ſaid , ſhe retires into her ſelf when ſhe j 
ſurpriſed; ſo that this contraction of the 
muſcles 1s as the ſpring of all the othet 
effects of laughter : And perhaps there 
1snp other made by the ſouls. command, 
all the reſt being of neceſſity and without 
deſign: Foritis yery unlikely that the 
{oul ſhould intend to form all. thoſe 
plights and wrinkles which are tobe at 
the corners gf the eyes, to hold the eyes 
half ſhut, and the mouth open to render 
the voice plercing and interrupted, and 
{oof the reſt. But theſe are effefts which 
by a neceſlary purſuit accompany the m4 
tion of the muſcles. 

The betterto underſtand this,you mult 
remember fram what we have already 
ſaid, that when the ſurpriſe is light, the 
muſcles of the lips, forehead, and lids 
onely move; becauſe the Soul iatending 
to.make the emotion it teels appear,uſeth 
this as the moſt. manifeſt and moſt ſenſi» 
ble motion : But when the Surpriſe 1s 

great 
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great, it moves all the muſcles of the face 
and breſt ; andin fine, if it be very vehe. 
ment , there are none in the whole body 
which are not moved. | 
Now as there are but few muſcles 
which have not their contraries, and that 
there are ſome which lift up a part, or car- 
it on one fide ; there are alſo thoſe 
which bring 1t down, and draw it on the 
other ſide : And yet in this contrariety 
of motion there are ſome ſtronger then 
others 3 the actions they are to perform 
requiring more or leſs ſtrength : From 
thence 1t comes, that in Laughter you ſee 
the parts take that figure which this con» 
trariety of motions gives them. So the 
Menth keeps half open, becauſe the mul- 
cles which ſerve to open and ſhut it, each 
moving his way, 1t muſt neceſſarily retain 
that figure ; and. even it muſt appear 
more ſhut then open, becauſe the muſcles 
which ſerve to ſhut are the ſtrongeſt, So 
the Forebead remains fmoothe and ſtretch- 
ed, being equally drawn upwards and 
downwards. The Eyes alſoare half ſhut, 
becauſe the muſcles which incline the 
lids, are ſtronger then thoſe which lift 
themup , and fo conſequently the wrin- 
kles are formed about the temples, the 
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ſkin, which is delicate and fleſhlefs, being 
drawn by the motion of thoſe muſcles, 
and conſtrained to grow uneven. The 
Noſe ſhrinks up, and grows ſharp, becauſe 
the muſcles which lift it up, having no 
contraries, have always the liberty tolift 
it up, which cannot be done, but that 
the ſkin which covers them muſt wrinkle, 
and the extremity of the Noſe appear 
ſharp. The Lips lengthen out themſelves, 
becauſe the muſcles which draw them on 
the fide, are ſtronger then thoſe which 
contract them ; and even the upper lip 
ſtretcheth it ſelf more then the under, 
becauſe its muſcles are more powerful, 
The Toxgse ſhortens it ſelf a litcle , and 
ſuſpends it ſelf , being equally drawn on 
either ſide, The Neck contrafts and 
thickens it ſelf, becauſe the muſcles 
ſhorten when. they retire themſelves. 
The Cheeks for the ſame reaſon lift them- 
ſelves up,and grow firmer, and, in ſome, 
a little dent 1s formed in the middle of 
them, the ſkin being tied in thoſe parts 
by ſome ſmall veins which reſtrain it 
whilſt the ſurrounding parts lift them- 
{elves up. | 
Before we ſeek the cauſes of the breſts 


and flanks motions, and of that ere 
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ed yoice which appears'here ; we muſt 
obſerve that the muſcles do not retire 
themſelves in a vehement laughter by an 
uniform and continued contraction, but 
by ſeveral girds and ſhakes ; whether it 
be that in the deſigne the Minde hath to 
witneſs its ſurpriſe, it moves it ſelf, and 
redoubles its ſtruglings ; or that the no- 
velty of the objec ſollicites it , and by 
fits repreſents it ſelf untoit, as it chan- 
ceth to be in other Paſſions, whereisg eve- 

moment the ſoul animates and tranſ- 
ports it ſelf by thoſe new Idea's which the 
object forms 1n the Fancie. 

This then is the reaſon why thoſe re- 
doubled motions appear in Laughter, and 
chiefly in the flanks,by reaſon of the Dia- 
phragma which is there ſituated, and 
which is extremely moveable, And be- 
cauſe the agitation is violent, it cauſeth 
alſoa pain in this part, whither the hands 
caſt themſelves, as if they ought to 
eale it. For although they unwittingly 
do it, Nature who takes care for the 
preſervation of its parts,dire&s the hands 
to thoſe places where the il] war offend 
them , without being led thither - ng 
ſon or Diſcourſe. So when a man falls, or 


is ready to receive a blowe, the hands by 
5 a Na- 
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a natural inſtinct caſt themſelves preſeng. 
ly before the face. 

- As forthereſt, as the Diaphragma iz 
the chief organ of reſpiration, thar myſt 
neceſlarily be made with the ſame ſhakes 
which that part (uffers : and afterward; 
the voice muſt be interrupted , becauſe 
thealr iſſues not equally, and the muſcles 
which ſhould.form it, ſtart up as the Dia- 
phragma doth. For we ſaid , that all the 
—_ retired themſelyes by ſurpriſesin 
a:vehement laughter : Whence it. hap 
pens that the head, tie ſhoulders, and the 
arms ſhake themſelves in the ſame faſhion 
as the flanks do. In fine, this general con- 
traction which is made in all the organg of 
voluntary motion, is the cauſe that all the 
body folds. up and contradts it ſelf, thatit 
is impoſiible to ſwallow any thing, be- 
cauſe the muſcles which ſerve for that 
attion,contract and ſhut up their paſlages, 
and that Laughter ſometimes cauſeth the 
 lameeffects as Medicines do, by the com- 
preſiion of thoſe parts which contain-the 
humours, Now foraſmuch as theſe. fre- 
quent girds of the Diaphragma hinder 
the liberty of reſpiration, and are the 
cauſe it cannot contraq andenlarge it ſelf 
as it ought ; thence it comes, that atlaſt 
breath 
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breath and ſpeechis loſt, thatthe pulſe 
grows irregular ;'weakneſs follows , and 
ſornetimes death : For reſpiration is: fo 
neceſſary for hte, that whenit is hinder- 
ed; the forces areloft, and the whole cxco- 
nomy of'' Nature changed. ' For which 
caufe, ' in this neceſſity the ſoul gles 
very much to oppoſe this diſorder: fome- 
times ſhe - makes hafte to draw a great 
quantity of air, as if ſhe ſtole thatrefreſh- 
ment from the violence of her paſfion : 
ſometimes ſhe makes'a long breathing, to 
drive away thoſe fumes which the heat of 
the heart at every moment produceth, 
and ſo forms thofe precipitated ſobsand 
fghs which mingle 'themfelves with 
Laughter, FF.00 16 1 

F do not ſtay particularly to examine 
why the Pulſe beats irregularly, nor why 
weakneſs and ſyncopes happen w this en- 
counter ': Tt 1s well known that the Pulſe 
and Reſpitation fallow one the other, be- 
ing' bboth-deſtined®to'one end 3' and that 
weakneſs and faintitips come: from the 
diforder' which is' made in! the heart, 
which' cannot ſifffera greater,” then the 
hinderance of reſpiration, 07 # 

Before we end this enquiry, it will not 
be atnifs to rehearſe the opinions gra 
ave 
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have been hitherto held touching the 
motion of the muſcles in Laughter ; be. 
cauſe the abſurdities in them , will the 
more confirm the cauſes we have dedy. 
ced: All who have ſpoken thereof, haye 
agreedin this point, that this motion ig 
made out of neceffity , and that the Soul 
is not miſtreſs thereof : But ſome haye 
believed the Spirits were the cauſe ; 9. 
thers, that it was the agitation of the 
heart. The firſt ſay that Joy driving 
the Spirits to the outward parts, it there. 
withal fills the muſcles, which are thereby 
conſtrained to ſhrink up and contrat 
themſelves,as it happens in convulſionfits, 
But if this were true,all thePafſions which 
carry the Spirits outwardly , muſt moye 
Laughter : Shame, Anger, and Deſire 
would never appear without it 3 anda 
Fever and pain would cauſe a man to | 
laugh continually , ſeeing they fill the 
face with blood and ſpirits. Others who 
believe the agitation of the heart is the 
ſource of all theſe motions, ſay that Joy 
cauſing it to move, the Diaphragma whi 
is tied to it, muſt neceſlarily do ſo follow- 
igitsmotion , and that after it moves 
the muſcles of the breſt and lips, where- 
with it hath communication and your 
ny, 
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thy, as it is caſte to judge by the convul. 
fion of the lips, which always accompa- 
nies the hurts of the Diaphragma,” To 
confirm this, they aſſure us, that beaſts 
laugh- not, becauſe their Diaphragma is 
tyed to the heart with looſer and weak- 
er ligatures thenitis to mans, whence it 
is that the heart cannot ſhake it whate- 
yer commotion Joy make. 

But this opinion 1s no leſsabſurd then the 
former;for then in all the Pafhons where- 
in the heart is extraordinarily agitated, 
the Diaphragma muſt be ſhaken in the 
ſame manner, and muſt move Laughter 3 
and even Laughter could never be with- 
out the agitation of the Diaphragma, if 
it were true that its contraQtion cauſeth 
that of the lips, which are all contrary to 
experience: And therefore the obſerva- 
tion they bring of the ligaments of the 
Diaphragma is inconfiderable , and 
ſerves not at all to prove what they pre- 
tend : For if that of men is more ſtrong- 
ly tyed to the membrane that covers the 
heart, then to that of beaſts; that comes 
trom that it being inclined downwards, 
and altogether hanging in the humane 
body, by reaſon of its upright figure, it 
1s neceſſary it ſhould be more nd - 
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Iy born up then that of beaſts which hath 
not that ſ1tuarion. | 

As fot the ſympathy it hath with the 
tips; I finde t ſomewhat doubtful, becauſe 
beſides that 1t communicates not to them 
all the diſpofitions it hath, we have often 
obſerved great hurts in that part , which 
have notexcited Laughter; and if that 
have ſometimes happened, . I beleeve not 
that it 'was/an effe@'of the convulfion; 
fince Hippoerntes ſays, 'that who: ſo. re 
ceives a wound in that part, laughs from 
the firſt of hrs hurt,” and feels no conval- 
fiot! tilt-the third day after , ſo that it 
is likely -it was not the 'convulſion,, but 
ratherthe raving whereirito he fell, whith 
eraſed that Laughter after the 'mannier 
beforefatd, '- "FA SESTTS 2 I 
Tt is thena moſt certain thing, that the 
motion of the muſcles which' fort 
Laughter isrvotuntaty ation made'by 
thei{oulgcortimand; atidnrot by neceffity,as 
tears; ſwear; the luſtre'anid the rednefsof 
the face #re;ſo thar they thay be hindered 
ard reſtrained at firſt,” when the humours 
andthe ſprrits/ are not yet much ſhaken; 


#Hhd'thence it comes that oftentimes hold- 


Ing your mouth ſhut, your breath 'and 
voice being conſtrained to paſs + 
| the 
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the noſtrils , cauſe att mterrupred bel- 
1owitig , whieh is obſerved 1n laugh- 


4n 
3 kor the liter of the eyes, the coloar 
*5dbliſhneſs which appears 1 1n the face ; 


feat and tears,we hvealready fatd they 
the fibin Joy, Which every way dilper- 
ſech the \ſpiits , lives the huthoiits, 
att 6pehs the p4ſfabes. Bat Fwouldadd 
fOrWAdt Ebncatied Tcats's rASPEHG BIG 
ti6k BE the thuſdts: whittcaules the Eyes 
arll the Hd\'to'meve,is tHe principale 
taneuf- For hen th _ jt cloſe 
ehetfeſves ; Hey prets ind! ſetters : th 
intors and. the Tp} Vries: 3nd- Yo rm 
Weth toTTIG ; "And indeedalf th patts 
ite {oft #6 m6IR, 'dtid the « ue 'ts 
ti#t&d fo; 'that iredſtly rece nite fre Hit- 
wots Which riin ffom The neighboring 
PAPES 3) Tt Tebrfis ven thit Nature deſti- 
| id tREH" to that end; wete It" to exiter. 
blo the Freſhneſs, nd natural =raap'— 
of the eye, br to" diſchargeit from tha 
Which cight incommodate it ? And there 
$#$r6it appearancethar the litrle holes 
which air on' the fide of” that lid, 


Wien Ft begitis to quit the corner of 
R the 
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.the eye, ,was, onely made to void thoſe 
humors, when: they are-in .too great a 
quneny's which being ſo, we need not 
,doubt but when that.part contra it 

. ſelf., the,.humour. which is contained 

- there, myſt be forced to iſſae ar that lit 

£Ale. paſſage, and muſt render the, eyes 

--morſt :..And what confirms me in this 0- 
Piniqn, 15,that tears. run not in Laughter, 
ias.in;Joy,and in Grief : it ſeems that they 
Are oro, and. that. they iſſue byt by 
,compulſion.; and itis. eaſie to judge that 

their: ſource comes not from to. high a 
Place as the others, and that you needgo 

. .no farther: then the neighbourhogd to 

;Je<k it; peither are they ever ſoabuudant 

2$1n thoſe Paſtions,the eyes from whence 

.they come being not capable to contain 

J1o:much humor as the brain ; and even 

thoſe whom ſorrow hath never cayſedto 

weep, by reaſon of their natural-drinefs, 
finde tears;when they laugh, becauſe they 
come but from the neighbouring parts,no 
more then thoſe which ſore eyes ſome- 
times cauſe. .- Let us then conclude that 

Joy carries the humors, and the ſpiritsto 
the outward parts, and. that the agitatl- 

on of the muſcles ſtirs them, and gh 

them 
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them out, whence comes teares in the 
Fea and ſweat 1 in the face, and flanks ; 


cauſe that it is1n that place where: the 
otion is moſt violent , and the $kin 
noſt delicate. 


CHAP. V. 
7 be Charatters of Deſire. 


ERAF theSoul (according to Secrates) 
SA | bath wings, they can onely be 
SA 2 in the Deſires; it is they which 
a " move her wherever ſhe will po: 
they raiſe her up to heaven, and make her 
deſcend into the-abyſs ; and by a ſtrange 
and wonderful kinde of motion, they 


carfehertopoour of her fetf withoiltdi- 


viding her, and tranſport her everywhere. 


without ever quitting the place wherein 
ſheis. And we may "24 that Nature was 
never ſo,wiſe or ingenious in any of her 
works,'\s in this : For, having madethe 
Soul void and unprovided of all things, 
and having placed all neceſſary goods 
without her , ſhe was obliged to furniſh 


her with a vertue which might carry her 


towards. them , and which might evi 
tnem 
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them-together,, She muſt have afforded 
her, in the priſon wherein ſhe hath enclo- 
ſed her, the uſe of that liberty which was 
born with her 3 and-without breaking Her 
chains, ſhe muſt ſuffer her to go thorow 
the Univerſe, which ſhe hath ſubmitted 
to her laws and judgements. In fine, after 
having been drawn- from heaven ,' and 
been. baniſhed from the place of her birth, 
ſhe muſt needs give way, at leaſt to her 


And that during her exile ſhe may have 
ſome commerce with thoſe Divine things 
wherewith ſhe is allyed, which at loft 
ought to crown the pains and labours of 
her baniſhment ; now the hath given her 
Deſires, to draw her to thoſe goods ſhe 
was without ; to ſet her at liberty, and to 
riſe herup to heaven, which is the place 
of her nativity, and the ſource of her fe- 
licities. | 

We muſt indeed believe that the princi- 
pal obje&s which ought to move this fair 
Paſſion 1n us.are not to be found on earth, 
nor amongſt vile & tranſitory things : our 
Soul being immorta], needs not corrupti- 
ble things: Andif there are things which 
conduce to her perfefion , they muſt be 
more noble and more excellent then ſhe: 
R 3 ſhe 
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' thoughts , to return ſometimes thither. 
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ſhe muſt ſeek them from above.In 3 word 


b| 


God alone ſhould enflame her Defires, 
fince he alone can fill that infinite depth 
and immenſe vaſtneſs of hers. 

Neither did this wiſe Philoſopher who 
fancied ſhe had wings, think they wete for 


any other uſe but to carry her towards 


that primary and ſoveraign Idea of Good, 
When he perceived her to deſcend, and 
run after corruptible things , he then be- 


lieved ſhe had loſt them-; that ſhe rather. 


got a fall, then made a flight ; that ſhe 
was then in the body, not onely as in a 
Priſon, butasin a Tomb : For being ſen- 
ſible of no natural motion therein, nor 
ſeeing no agitation of that Divine fire 
wherewith they ſay ſhe is clothed, he had 
reaſon to believe thar ſhe ceaſed to live, 
or that ſhe tranſmigrated into the nature 
of thoſe Bruits which onely look on the 
earth, and which according to his opinion 
are rather ſhadows then that they have 
true beings. Ir is true, that the Senles 
which are under her condu&@, oblige her 
to ſeek what is fit for her ; that ſhe muſt 
provide for the neceflities of the body, 
which ſerves her in her fun&tions ; But 
Reaſon hath reduced her cares to ſuch 


narrow bounds, and Nature hath render'd 


neceſlary 
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neceſſary things fo common, that there is 
(carce a way left to wiſh them : at leaſt, 
if we mult employ thereabouts a part of 
our Deſires , 1t ought to be the weakeſt, 
and the leaſt. 2 

It were indeed to offend the dignity of 
the Soul, and the excellency of thoſe 
| Goods whereto ſhe ought to aſpire, to 

deſtine ſo many noble deſires which 'ſhe 
can form, to ſuch vile and uſeleſs things; it 
were evenin ſtead of enriching her,to ren« 
der her neceftcous, ſince it is cerrain, that 
Deſire is the meaſure of Poverty,and that 
as many things as the Soul deſires, fo matiy 
things doth ſhe ſtand in need of : So that, 
in ſeeking more goods for the body then 
are needfu], ſhe renders it ſo much the 
more neceſſitous, and oppreſleth it wich 
the poverty ſhe hath cauſed, | 

Laſtly, the Deſires being as the pawns 
| andearneſts which the Soul gives of her 

lubjetion to thoſe things ſhe ſeeks, if 
they are conformable to Nature, and her 
ognity, this ſubje&ion 1s honeſt and law- 
ful ; they are her firſt ſteps towards ver- 
tue and felicity : But if ſhe engageth her 
elf to ſubjects unworthy of her, ſhe ſub- 
mits her ſelf to her enemies, and opens a 
door to all vices & miſchances which may 
| befal her. R 4 Wwe 
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to Moral Philoſaphy,;, we will thereton 
purſue our Delagne, and preſent you with 
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- Weopght to engage our ſelyes, n0:furs 
onliferations whigh belong 


the Characters of this Paſſion, : 1. 
It 1s a, bold undertaking, to deligne the 

picture of Deſire. It. is ſo ſubtil, and. fo 

changeable a Paſſion , thax it is almoſt im; 


poſlil zle:to hode. colours wherewith to re- 


A422” ey I 2." It; is,a Profeccs. which, allames 


as many. figures as there. are, imagipary 


goods : Itincefſan;ly flies like the winds, 
It everywhere mixeth 1 it ſelt-like the. qu: 
And Picture cannot have a ATEAt6r:hrQu; 
ble to form bodies for theſe.things, , then 
the Minde to deſigne the Charafiers of 


this Paſlion. 


It 18 true, there are. Deſires which. may. 
eaſily be exyreſt ; . that, Nang, 6 difliculy = 
we may deſcribe, Ambition, Ayarige,, ad 
Luxury 3 ; that Hunger,, ang other-Apps- 
tites of Senſe, may ax enluly be ex prefþ. But 
to.touch theſe differ ences; 1s.nvt totorm 

a general Idea of Delipe.,. as; we hayeglt 
ks our ſelves tq do. - "Fo. follow then 
the Order, we have; propoſgd.; we, mult 
take off this. Paſſion. from all Pparyigty 
lar objeds,, and cqpſider, gnely the. 6 


Tous which ate: commgn, to, all _ 
c 
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The .ChargSkers of Define. 
We will then begin by. its Moral 2&i- 


ONS» [15s , 
Although Defires, as childzen ok Love, 


make the ſame advance and.growh with 


Love it (elf, and, that at chew birth they 
are but ſmall ſparks whish by lstle and 
little inreale, and afterwards, become 
great flames , yet It often; happens. that 
they break out all at once, and: that at firſt 
they have the ſame force and vehemeney 
which time uſeth to give themzyou. would 
think, them thoſe artificial fires which 
kindle;in,anjinſtant., and whoſe flame no 
ſooner appears, but'it devaurs all the 
matter which ſerves for its fogd-, which 
carrigs, with 1t all that ſtops it .; . and over- 
comes all that oppoleth its counfe. Far 
at the, fame time that; they; take; in. the 


_ Minde, they occupiealliits thoughts, they 
take away its realqn, and) hurry It towards 


the defired good-thorow all obſtacles. and 
hinderances that oppoſe it.. Atithat time, 
{he {lights all counſels, and:all danger 3 
Defence kindles her luſts, anddifficulty 
provokes them : Neither doth ſhe believe 
that her Defires can;be- noble, unleſs they 
axe extreme 5 nor generous ; tinleſs they 
be raſh. 2.44 
| In purſuit of theſe dangerous Maximes, 
| you 


——_ 
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you need not wonder that he who is mo. 
ved with this Paſſion , becomes. infolent 
and importunate; he ſpeaks but of what 
he wiſhes; he inceſſantly demands it,nej. 
ther doth a refuſal give him the check; 
and when his mouth is ſtopt, his eyes ſtil 
ſollicite for it, and beg more eagerly then 
his words did before. You may obſerve a 
certain impatient ardor , and I know not 
what urging w—_— which ſeems to pur- 
ſue the defired good. And when it is pre- 
ſented to them, you would ſay they throw 
themſelves on it, that they raviſh it, and 
devour it even with their looks, 

But if in this encounter his eyes are 
clear {ighted , his judgement is blinded; 
he neither confiders his own nor other 
mens condition. In his purſuits, there al- 
ways is either an inſolent liberty, or an 
infamous ſubmiſſion : and all rhe excuſe 
he hath-for his impudence or baſenefs, i, 
that he believes he deſerves what he de- 
fires, and that abſolutely he muſt have it. 
To obtain it , what cares and what pains 
he takes !'He goes, he comes, he ſeeks; 
he adviſeth with one, he aſks help of ano- 
ther; hethreatens, he begs : in fine, he 
is never at reſt,& ſuffers no body to be ſo: 
for even when he is alone, he turns oy in 

| is 
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hismind all thoſe powers which may ſerve: 
or traver{ him. He hath no thoughts where- 
inſome of his friends or of his enemies are 
not interefſed : and whoever could ſee 
the defignes he meditates in his heart, 
would ſay that it was there where all the 
ſtorms were formed, which were to trou- 
ble all the world. But indeed, all theſe 
tempeſts 'commonly are nothing elſe but 
a noiſe ; they vamiſhin uſeleſs and impo- 
tent defignes ; andall the ill they caviſe, is 
that they drive away the tranquillity of 
the Minde they move in. And truely, 
whoever deſires, is expoſed to four Pafli- 
ons, which, as impetuous windes, inceſ- 
ſantly agitate him : Audacity and Fear, 
Hope and Deſpair,-do alternatively ſhake 
him, and often ſo haſtily ſucceed one the 
other, that they mix and confound them- 
ſelves together. He fears, he hopes , he 
deſpairs at the ſame time 3 he wills, and 
he will not 3 and often, through the vio- 
lence of defiring, he knows not what he 
deſires. | 

His irreſolution and his diſquiet ap- 
pears even outwardly : for he cannot re- 
main in one place, orin one poſture ; he 
turns from the one fide to the other ; he 
lits, he riſeth , he goes with long —_— 

an 
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andſtops of-a, ſudden, Sometimes. he {© 
profecedly y.doats,, thati you would» think 

im. ravidhed inan Exta ; and at. tha 
inſtant he awakes., ſending, forth ,: with. 
great lighs , now aſharp, and now a lan. 


guiſhingoioe. His words are intertupt- 
ed with {pbs,and:tears., and his diſcourſe 


bs;full of;.] xclamitions and paſſionate 
accents, which commonly — im- 
Patience, regrot, and He' moſk 


commonly, ſpeaks to hi 'F ingerr Ogates 
and, wort himſelf -:-And- if akdrt en. 
tertain hiny, his minde is always diftrad- 
ed, his,anſwers confuſed and entangled, 
and ſometimes. even, his ſpeech 1s. cut 
quite oft, whatendeavour foever he makes 
to.utter it. His mouth is filted'with-a clear 
and ſubtil water 3 his tongue trembles by 
intervals; and lickin > his lips, he maittens 
and whitens them with froth.” His face'is 
ſwelled, and grows red ; his head adyan- 


ceth it ffon the defired object; hisarms 
extend themſelves towards it, Even his 


heart, as ſtraitned and contracted as it 

Is, darts; it ſelf outin great throbs, and 
raiſeth the:.breſt: with ſo much vio- 
lence, _ the ribs ſometimes are dif- 
__ 


rare rg and Sleep foſake 
es he: grows Gray 1n a 
moment 3 


o 
_ 
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moment SE his radical moiſture is con- 
ſumed 3 Is TOWS lean a 

zid OOrhiog Vi yrient 5+ of Pa 
= ferthiſnare th Knguor and His de- 
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PART. 3: 


Of the Nature of Defire. 


| \ T firſt, it ſeems asf there were no 


difficulty to ſay what defire is ; as 


*1t never forms it ſelf, but for thoſe 
things which we have not, and which we 
would have,” -we may eafily beleeve that 
thevobjet which excites it, is an abſent 
good that the Soul endeavours to draw 
neer unto it, and that the motion it makes 
towards it, cauſfeth alſo all:the eſſence of 
this Paffion. | 

But who ever examines it carefully, 
will finde more doubts then reſolutions, 
and in purſuit will confeſs that there are 
many things to be deſired, in the com- 
mon knowledge of the deſires; for be- 
ſides that we deſire the good we poſleſs, 
and that il! oftentimes 1s wiſhed; it is e- 
vident that this definition confounds _ 
ire 
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Deſfireand Love, and makes no eſſeritial 
difference which may diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; for if the good by be- 
ing abſent moves the-defire, we miſt 
ceale to love that'pood when it is abſent 
from us, or Love and Defire muft be but 
cne Paſſion, although itbe an unheard of 
thing amongſt-the Philoſophers, that two 
ſpecies ſhould be confounded in one, and 
that we ſhould ceaſe to love good when it 
15no longer preſent. Beſides that abſence 
ſeems not to be the;true Objeft of Deſire, 
_ nor tobe any: part. of it, as. ſome have 
thought, ſince there ts nothing in it which 
is able todraw the appetite toit, being ra- 
ther an i] then a.go0dzU& therefore the de- 
firehaving no other objet but goodneſs, 
and ſeeing the, motion it makes towards 
it ought to be like that of Love, .it muſt 
needs be (againſt the maximes of the 
moſt wholeſome ;Nhulafophy) that they 
are not two different Paſhons; and that 
Love, Deſire, and. Joy it ſelf, are but the 
lame thing. MALIOIT , 

Now this conelufion. rook;its: original 
from that theſe. Paſſions were defined in 
too.general termes,, and. tha. the; diffe- 
rence.of the, motion was-not ified, 
w® was proper to every of them:for "_ 
a 
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 albtheir:eflende confifts in motion; iFth 
'arexdifferent mmongſt thenmfelves,” it 
- beby'thediverfity of their motions, and 
"heir defioivionbradſ expreſs the particu 
2 laragitartor- which is: found mm _ of 
::-  Tofindethar' thewofi Dere, top nnuſ 
| ſappol that this 'Paffiori nl wayes FolloWs 
;Eove'c beeaufe we: ontly Defire-the 
:things we'belecve' good 5 und} When'Al 
-encirts var defires, ifigalways underthe 
ſhow ated 
<dexth which an urihapþpy man ſeeks eds 
'to Him the: hiven art efid of His- wife. 
ries: >datiper X0/en oF ovitage #5 the 
Fdumtain 4 »ploty ahd honour. - Th fine, 
albeheqrorld' defires the eſtranpethicht 'df 
att; forthat if"is Ys be delfy eral 
From It. . 0 
*DbfrochireſSroHathy 806d £6: Heg0b- 
jedt, an conſtytienely.icatwoyes foley: 
LOvec; finoe'!L&velis' the Aft moron the 
Sdbul'triahes. dfrer god; in 'effett gffbh 
as the appetite hath received the irft 
id Idea: of '#o0d;, fe iaves towne 
ahU ax thin Inſtat tinted it ſelf tot, be. 
eviiſe it 19 ed to ir; 'and this thifori 
cauſeehthe Paflion 6: Love, ds Wwelwe 
ie befdiE7- dur beexuſe this union yew 
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us not always the perfect poſleſſion, whe- 
ther it he that the good preſents it ſelf not 
alwayes wholly, or whether the things 
befides that Ideal being which they have 
in their thoughts, have another true and 
real.one, which alſo requires a real uni- 
on ,  when..the Soul hath acknowledged 
that it hath not wholly enjoyed the good 
which was preſented to it, itis unſatisfied 
with the firſt motion it made towards ir, 
not to have been united toits Idea,it ſeeks 
it out, of it ſelf; and forms this Paſſion 

which. we call Deſire, 

This being granted, it is eafie to con- 

ceiye what the motion of the appetite is, 

when it 1s agitated 1n this encounter : for 

in Love it moves ſtraight forwards tothe 

[dea of good ; butin Deſire it ſeems to 

wi it, and as if it would run out of it 

elf; it darts it ſelf towards the abſent ob- 

je&:..So that it is.very likely theſe two 


| notions. are made-one after the, other, 


principally if they are violent; for eve= 
yot them wholly moving the Soul, and. 

iving it ſeveral wayes, it ſeems as if 
they could not meet together, and that 
of neceffity the appetite muſt firſt unite 
itſelf 'to the imagined good , - ſince it 
purſues it, when it is abſent, and that 
S after- 
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afterwards-it takes its firſt courſe going 
from one to the other,after the ſame mary./ 


ret from time to time;in <ffeft we expeti. 


ment, that the deſires appear nor in the 


$6ul, but as liphtnings; that they are 
ofiely throws and flaſhes which ir givesit 
ſelf, and chat their continuance depends 
onely from the doubles and frequent re- 
prizes they make. 
So that they may be exatly defined, 
ſaying, That they are Motions of the Appetite, 
by which the Sexl darts it ſelf towards the ab- 
ſent good, purpoſely to draw near and unite it 
ſelf therrambv. Toh + 

Yet muſt you not imagine,that theAp 
petite in darting it ſelf ſo, goes beyondirs 
natural bounds, and that as animate bo- 
dies it goes from 'one to another, toad- 
vance towards the abſent good : all this 
agitation is made in it ſelf , as we ſaid in 
the diſcourſe of Love; and althoughit 
ſeeths as if it would caſt ir felf ont, Tt one- 
ly beats againſt its bounds , and Urives 
thoſe parts as waves, which beat on 


the ſhore without being able to go far- © 


ther, | 

But fince in effe&t the Soul goes not ont 
of it ſelf, and that conſequently it ap- 
proacheth not the deftined good, we nay 


enquire 
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enquire to what purpoſe the motion 
ſerves which it makes 1 this encounter : 
we muſt doubtleſs confeſs that it is often 
uſeleſs toi, if it penetrates not into the 
Faculties, which may move the creature 
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towards the good, and give it the pofle(- 


fion thereof : For Nature hath given the 


Appetite the power to move it ſelf thus, 


onely to infpire the ſame Motion into 
thote Faculties which are under its di- 
rection. The agitation it gives it ſelf, is 
the [dea of that which the moving quali- 
ties ought to have outwardly ; it is like 
thechalk,and the defigne of a work which 


ts to be finiſhed in the Organs z but if 


treſtthere, they prove vain and uſeleſs 
throws and (allies , they are imperfe& 
Motions and unformed defires, which in 
ſome manner offend Nature for that 
ſhe having deſtined them for aftion, they 
deſtroy the order and commerce which 
ſhe hath eſtabliſhed amongſt the Facul- 
ties of the Soul, when they drive them 
fot tothe end ſhe propoſeth. 

In effe&, there is ſo great a relation, 


and ſo eſſential an order between the De- . 


freand the enjoyment; that we never 
form defires for thoſe things which we 


deleeve impoſſible ; becauſe the Soul at 


9 2 that 
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that time hath no end nor aim to work, 
and can produce no action, unleſs it haye 
a motive to exciteit, and which ſtaggers 
it, ſince that the end is the firſt of all can- 
ſes, and that which gives them efficacy 
and Motion, 

I know that there are ſeveral things we 
RR {eek which can never be ac- 
quired, what care or pains ſoever we 
take : but for that we do not conſider the 
impeciments and obſtacles, which we 
ought therein ro encounter :: And if rea- 
ſon ſometimes propoſeth them, and that 
contrary to its advice we continue to wiſh 


for them ; this diſorder comes from the 


imagination, which moſt commonly fan- 
cies things feaſible, which eaſily per{wade 


the Appetite thereunto, which afterwards. 


cauſeth thoſe vain and chimerical defires, 
of which we have now ſpoken. 

Tt is far a greater difficulty to know how 
this darting forth may be effe&ted, when 


Deſire mixcth it ſelf with Fear, Grief,and | 


other Paſſions where the Soul inwardly 
retires it ſelf, and venters it ſelf ſooner 
then it ſcems to have gone out. 

We may well beleeve that theſe Mo- 
tions follow one another, as we faid it 


happens in Love, that after the prone 
0 
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of ill hath made the Appetite retreat, 
Deſire ſends it forth again to ſeek the 

od, which 1s to accrew unto it by the 
abſence of the ill ; and that there is thus 
every moment a continual ebbing and 
flowing of all theſe Paſlions ; but 1 be- 
leeve this happens not always ſo, and 
that even in flying, the Soul may make 
the Motion which the Defire asketh, 
without being obliged to return the ſame 
way. As he who flees his enemy, at the 
ſame time gets farther from him, and 
neerer the place of his ſecurity ; ſoit is 
likely the Appetite retiring it ſelf, may 
at once ſhun evil and purſue good : and 
that the ſame endeavours and the ſame 
ſtrivings it makes to haſten its flight, may 
alſo ſerve to form thoſe defires which 1t 
hath to poſleſs the good it fancies ; and 
that it ſeeks to go out of it ſelf in the ſame 
manner, as when there 1s nothing but 
what is purely good which attracts it 3 for 
the Soul is ſo much diſturbed at the pre- 
ſence of 111, that it ſeems as if it were not 
enough to flee and eſtrange herſelf from 
itz but that ſhe muſt even hide and ſteal 
her ſelf away from her ſelf, that ſhe 
may by precipitating her flight go beyond 
her bounds, and go out of herſelf, as 
| S 3 ſhe 
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ſhe doth in the purſuic of good. But itis 
an errour which the Paſſions eaſily inſpire 


1n a blind power, which is not guided by 


Reaſon 5 whatſoever endeavour ſhe 
makes, ſhe remaines {till within her own 
limits, and leaves not thoſe places which 
ſhe beleeves ſhe hath abandoned : it is 
true that the Spirits. which follow the 
Motions, in effect retire to the Centre of 
the Body, and that the Organs caule a re- 
al flight in the creature, which 1s ſurpri. 
{ed with this Paſſion , but all this is with- 
out the Soul, and we are to: ſpeak onely 
of what is within. | 

| For thefull clearing of this definition 
we have given, there remains onely tobe 
examined, whether the Abſext Good is the 
true Object of Deſire; for we propoſed 
at the beginning of this diſcourſe two ve- 
ry conſiderable Objections which ſcemto 
prove the contrary, f{ince it is evident we 
often deſire the things we enjoy; and that 
Abſence being an evil, 1s rather capable 
totakeoff rhe Appetite, thento provoke 
it thereunto ; ſo that in this caſe, the Ob- 
jet of Defire cannot be different from 
that of Love, and ſo both muſt be but 
one Paſhon. 


For the firſt we have already ſhewed "a 
| the 
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the former Diſcourſes, that when we dg- 
fire the good we poſlels, we alwayes fan- 
cy ſomewhat which we doe not yet 
enjoy, whether it be that the moſt part 
of goods not preſenting themſelves to jt 
inthe, whole, there muſt ſtill be a part 
wanting, or whether this poſſeſſion be- 
ivg to be but of a ſhort continuance we 
delire 1ts continuation as a good which is 
ſtill to-cotne. 

To the ſecond, we muſt fay, although 
it be true that abſence draws.not the Ap- 
petite, and that it is gaodnels onely, it 
doth not therefore follow, that Love and 
Deſire have the ſame Motives, nor that 
both make but one Paſſion ; tor beſides 
that it ſeems that Motion draws not al- 
ways Its ſpecies from. the end it tends un- 
to; but ever from the middle through 
which it paſſeth to reach thither ; as we 
may judge by the circular Motion, which 
is onely different from the dire&, but 
for that it makes a bent line 3 and for that 
cauſe ſhould theſe Paſſions have but one 
Obje&, yet they muſt be of different 
ſpecies, by reaſon of the different way 
they take to attain it; its true, that in 
moral things the conditions and circum- 


ſtances which have no relation with the 
S 4 Object 
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and that the abſence of Good gives ano. 


"ther Motion to the Soul then goodneſs 


of it ſelf alone gives ; for although it al. 
ways ſeeks to unite it ſelf to the good it 
knows, if it be not preſent, it muſt add 


- another wn. to this firſt inclination,and 


take care to draw near what is far from it, 
before it can unite it ſelf, and gain a per- 
fe& enjoyment 3 ſo that the true Motion 
of Deſire is the Souls drawing neer, and 
not the union nor enjoyment ; that be- 
ingthe Motive of Love, and this of Plea- 
ſure, as we have it elfewhere. Where. 
fore the Appetite is agitated by ſeveral 
Motions in all theſe Paſſions; for in this 
it Parts it ſelf, and gets out of itſelf; in 
Love it binds it ſelf to the Idea of Good, 
and in pleaſure pours it ſelf on it. 


PART 


SASZALAL 


PakT 3. 


What the Motion of the Hu- 
mours and of the Spirits is 
in Defire. 

Ince the Motion of the Spirits is con- 
0 formable to that of the Appetite, we 
may without much difficulty , ſa 
how they are agitated in this Paſſion, af. 
ter we have ſhowed how the Appetite in 
ſome ſort diverts it ſelf from the Idea 
of good, to move towards the abſent 
Objed. | 
For Love which always precedes De- 
fire, having drawn them from the heart, 
and carried them to the 1magination, to 
unite them tothe image of the good it 
fancied; Defire follows, which retires 
them and caſts them forth, to comeneerer 
the good tt thinks far of : And thence 1t 
happens, that the face ſwels and ”—_ 
4 p| 
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red, that the eyes advance themſelves, 
y vr rn - they m—_ o out of their 
z the ſpirits which eſcape drawi 
with them the moſt noble «parts, = 
"—_ thoſe which oppoſe their if- 
ue. 

But it may be demanded, if the Ap. 
etite effeCtually goes not out of it ſelf, 
1s it therefore {o with the Spirits? is it 
ſufficient they beat againſt their bounds, 
and ſtop after that vain.endeavour ? cer- 
tainly the greateſt part paſs no farther ; as 
they are the firſt Organs of the Soul, 
without which ſhe can effe&t no perte(t 
aftion,ſhe with-holds them to her power, 
neither do they ſeparate themſelves from 
her but with great violence ; for it asit 
is likely, they are animated, or if they 
are of thoſe inſtruments which will al- 
wayes be united to their principle, they 


' cannot gofar from the Soul without los 


fing themſelves, and when that happens, 


it muſt be againſt their intention, fince 
every thing endeavours its own -preſer- 
yation z when therefore Defire drives 
them to the ſurface of the Body, the 
Soul whichis conſtrained to keep within 
its bounds, keeps in alſo the Spirits; but 
this hinders not a;part of them wg 

eſcap- 
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eſcaping, and the impetuoſity of theic 
Motion from caſting them beyond their 
preſcribed limits. They are fluid bodies, 
they diſperſe and ſteal away with the leaſt 
agitation, they penetrate everywhere, 
and no refiſtaace can ſtop them ;, and al- 
though as they areOrgans of the Soul, they 
loye to be always with her; yet as they 
are ſubti] and looſe bodyes, which have a 
great affinity with the air , their firſt in- 
clination is to deliver themſelves from 
the priſon wherein they are, and to leave 
the mixture- of thoſe grols and impure 
things, to unite themſelves to their 
like. 

But it is alſo true, that they often iſ- 
ſue by the Souls command ; which be- 
caule it cannot leave the body it ani. 
mates, it ſends them to execute its de- 
fignes, and cauſeth that tranſport, and 
that influence of Spirits, of which we 
have ſpoken in our Diſcourſe of Love 
out of Inclinacion. 

Yet we muſt obſerve that all defires 
drive not the Spirits into the outward 
parts; therearc thoſe which move them 
not, asSthoſe which are formed in the ſu- 
pream part of the Sou] , whoſe ations 
need no Organs. It istrue thoſe delires 

cannot 
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cannot long ſtay without the Motion of 
the Spirits : for the Imagination is ſo neer 
the Underſtanding, that at laſt it always 
diſcovers a part of what it doth chuſe; 
and then working on the Idea's it hath re. 
ceived, the Spirits run to its ſervice, and 
_ the body in the moſt ſecret actions 
of the will; ſo that in the moſt Spiritual 
Paſhons, which ſhould be hid from infe- 
rior powers, we ſee they beara part, and 
ſenſibly alter the Body, 

There are even of theſe deſires, which 
are formed.in the ſenſitive Appetite, ſome 
which crave no affiſtance from the out- 
ward Senſes : For when we deſire a good 
which 15 no more, or is far diſtant from 
us, we know that neither the ears, nor the 
eyes are employed in the inquiry of it. 
The Soul alone operates, and even then 
the Spirits it moves arrive not at theſe 
Organs: They caſt themſelves onely on 
the ſubſtance of the brain, and diſperſe 
themſelves on this and on that fide, with- 
out cauſing a change in the outward 
parts. 

In fine, it is an undoubted thing, that 
the Deſire which accompanies Fear, A- 
verſneſs, and the other Paſſions, which 


flee what is harmful, carries not the Spi- 
| rits 
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rits outwardly, as thoſe which purely 
ſeek the good, or reſiſt the 11. On the con- 
trary, it retires them inwardly, at leaſt if 
it cauſe not this Motion, it refiſts it not, 
but follows the imperuoſity wherewith 
the Spirits are carried away. But it is al- 
ſo certain, thar when theſe cowardly 
Paſſions have brought them back again to 
the heart, Deſire again darts them fur- 
ther out, as if they were to paſs beyond 
it; and that preſently after theſe former, 
recal them, making thus a long combat of 
contrary Motions which cauſe this great 
trouble, and violent agitation which is 
at that time felt in theentrails. 

Now we ſhould examine whether De- 
ſire dilate the Spirits, whether it drives 
them with equality ; Jaſtly whether it 
ſtirs -onely the pureſt blood, and the 
ſweeteſt humours which are in the veins, 
as we have diſcovered was done in Love. 
But fince we have obſerved that Deſire 
mixeth it ſelf with all the Paſſions, that 
it is often with Grief and with Fear, 
which contraCt the Spirits, and often: 
with Love and Joy, which extend them 
that it always accompanies Anger , how 
turbulent or impetuous ſoever it be, and 
.1n which the moſt Malignant humours 

| are 
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are agitated we muſt acknowledge that 
all theſe kinds of Motions are indifferent 
to it, that ir fits it felf to them all ; That 
ſometimes it dilates the Spirits, ſome. 
times it contraas them ; and at other 
times it drives them with confuſion and 
vehemency, otherwhiles with order and 
moderation, according to the Nature of 
thoſe Paſſions with which it allyes it ſelf : 
Yet this takes not of the difficulty ; for 
{lince Defire preſuppoſeth Love, it ſeems 
as if all the Motions which accompany 
this Paſſion are to be found in Defire, 
and that conſequently the Spirits are 
therein agitated in the ſame beforeſaid 
manner. But beſides that we have not 
ſpoken in thoſe places of Love in __ 
ral, butonly of that which Beauty inſpires, 
it is evident that the greateſt part of the 
P:ffions are formed, and that after Love 
hath dilated the Spirits, others may be 
raiſed which may contra& them, to which 
Defire may ally it ſelf. Otherwile as the 
emotion of the Soul precedes that of the 
Spirits, it is often formed of thoſe Paſii- 
ons in which the Spirits are not moved 3 
becauſe the Appetite agitates with ſo 
much ſwiftneſs , and ſo nimbly paſſeth 


from one Paſſion to another, that they 
| haye 
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have not time to follow its Motions, and 
ſo obey onely the laſt and moſt vehement, 
Thus Love may mixe it ſelf with Deſire, 
without giving tothe Spirits the Motion 
it would have, were it alone, or that it 
longer or more forcibly poſleſt the Ap- 
petite. 

But ſuppoſing that Love dilates them, 
and Defrre joynes it ſelf with it, will ic 
not cauſe any change > certainly when 
the Soul ſees the good abſent, and that in 


effect ſhe poſleſleth it not, ſhe muſt bate 


ſomewhat of the deſigne ſhe had to open 
and extend herſelf, to unite her to its 
Idea, and ſhe gathers her ſelf toge- 
ther to purſue it the more ſwiftly : So 
that it 18 likely ſhe contrafts not the Spl- 
rits in'this Paſſion as ſhe doth in Fear; 
but that ſhe reunites and ſomewhat re 
thers them , driving them towards the 
abſent Good, But we will forbear 
thefe things which being too ſubtil, and 
too obſcure, flee from our fight, and tire 
the mmde; that we may ſee the cauſes 
of the CharaQers we have marked. 


Part 


It's 


\ Parr. 4. | 
The Cauſes of the Charadters of 


Defrre. 


£0 and Deſire, being the moſt ge- 


neral Paſſions of the minde, are al- 

— ſo the moſt fruitful in ations ; but 

if you reſpedt the cauſes which are near- 
eſt, their effe&s, you muſt confeſs-that 
Defire is the moſt ative; , and that all hu» 
man actions, although they proceed from 
Love,as from theiroriginal ſource, ſeem to 
draw their. origine fram Deſire, as from 
their neereſt and moſt ſenſible cauſe : fo 
that we may: ſay that Love is as it-were 
the ſeed,” but. that Deſire is the ſtock or 
trunk which affords life and motion to all 
the branches. Howeverit be, we have not 
undertaken to give an account of all the 
effets which this Paſſion produceth : it 


wil be ſufficient to examine the moſt ge- 
neral 
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all to enquire what it is that renders it 
importunate, impudent, baſe, and unqui- 
et, why it is boundleſs, and how difficul- 
ties provoke it. FT, | 
-./ tis true, that who ardently defires a 
thing. renders himſelf eafily Impertunate, 
becaufe the violent Paſſion he hath toob- 
tain it, makes him blindly ſeek it, with- 
out confidering the per/ons, and without 
examining the time or the place which 
might favour himin his defigne ; he pur- 
ſues 1t everywhere, he cravesit continu- 
ally, and as if: all the world onght to con- 
tribute to. his pleaſure , he ſolicites, he 
urgeth,  he-tires all thoſe whoſe ſuecour 
he may have, 'and which may make him 
enjoy the good he defires : belides having 
no other thought but that, and his minde 
being continually bent on that Object; 
reaſon findes no' time tobe underſtood, 
nor power to Contain the fallies of this 
unbridled Paſſion. She even ſuffers her- 
ſelf to be thereby carried away, and ſo 
abandong. the: condu& of her actions to 
| blinde and raſh powers, 

And even from thence, that Impudence 
wmes which commonly accompanies De- 
ire; for as it isa certain boldneſs whictr 
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makes us with pleaſure wndertake difho: 
neſtthings, and which makes us ſcorn the 
imfamy which they may cayfe; he aw: 
neceflarily. be 1mpudent who is pre 
and importunate ; ſeeing hetakes aliber- 
ty beybnd: gaod manners, and that he 
fears not the blame which his ſhamelef- 
neſs deſerves. ana 
But f deſire cauſe boldneſs, how::can 
it .then repder. 2. man -Baſe and : Time- 
now 2 It may-be faid %is done ac ſeveral 
times 3 That ſometimes. 'we fancy the 
thivgs we deſire are cafily'obtained, and 
that ſometimes there are. great obſtacles 
to be oyercome ;_ and that astheſe diffes 
rentthoughts enter the minde, theyin- 
troduce either Boldneſs or Fear, Hope or 
Deſpair. Now although this be. true,/it 
is alſo evident, that that Boldneſs which 
breeds Impudence.,is not always iacompa- 
tible with Baſeneſs; if | it apprehend not 
infamy, it may: fear every other thing 
and we cannotdoubt bnt thoſe who ſolli 
cite'with ſo much urgency. and ſubmith- 
on a perſon inferior to them, 
with a very cowardly Boldne 
and ſervile lmpudency. - 
Diſquiet, Impatieuce, and irreſolution, "arc 
alſa inſeparable - from Defire ; . for the 


minde 
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minde ſeeing it ſelf deprived of the good 
ſhe imagined neceflary for her, can take 
no reſt til ſhe hath obtained it. The mo» 
ments which retard its enjoyment feem 
years and ages, the leaſt impediments ap« 
pear great obſtacles, and all the means 
ſhe findes to make her the ſooner enjo 
the defired good, are in her opinion wank 
and unprofitable - - that Nrotuing at = 
very moment new es, heaping de- 
ol frvves defires, er ven bo, difficul 
ties by her irreſolutions ſhe unceflantly 
agitates and diſquiets herſelf, and findes 
not even in their poſſcfſion the end of 
her troubles, as we have ſhewed in the 
diſcourſe of Joy. | 

But whenee comes it that Deſires do thus 
ecreaſe «nd wultiply, and that like waves 


- 


they follow and drive one the other that 


obſtacles make them encreaſe, and that 
they: have no bounds which can contain 
them? It is true that the greateſt part of 


our deſires are of that Nature that they 


cannot be bounded; and that they become 
infinite; [but thereare others alſo which 
never pals their juſt extent, 

To 29 the reaſon of this difference.; 


you muſt ſuppoſe that there are deſires 
neceſfary for this life, and others which 
i are 
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arenot ſo.; thoſe are common to.all creg. 


tures 3 and are inſpired by Nature, thefe 
are proper to man, and proceed from the - 


opinion and choice he makes, not onely 
of neceſlity, but alſo of ſuperfluous thingy. 
The firlt have their Certain bounds, be- 
cauſe Nature who leads them is derermi- 
ned to a certain end, from which ſhe ne- 
ver ſ{traggles, and[wherein fhe findesher 
reſt when ſhe is there arrived ; but: the o- 
thers are infinite; for aſmuch as the will 
whence they originally come is an Uni- 


verſal power , which 1s not to: be filled | 


but by the poſſeſſion of all things ; and 
which being unable to be ſatisfied by any 
one, inceſſantly runs from one to another, 
and forms as many defires as there are 
goods whersof ſhe is in want ;-Iit is not 
thatall the deſires which part from our 
choice are infinite 3- when they are ruled 
by right reaſon, they have alſo their 
bounds, and we may alſo be ſure that th 


are as natural and'as neceſlary as thole 


which ſerve ths neceſſities of life : For 
right reaſon being nothing elſe but 'what 
1s convenient for the Nature of man, the 
Deſires which are regulated thereby, are 
as 1t were natural, and by ſo much the 
more neceſlary, as they ſerve the nobleſt 

part 
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part which is in him; But this belongs to 
another Diſcourſe. 

Let us now ſee, why Difficulty provokes 
Deſire; it is not that by putting of the 
Soul further off from the good ſhe 
thought readily to enjoy, ſhe obligeth her 
touſe the more endeavour to draw neer- 
eruntoit, or elſe the impediments inſ{p1- 
ring new defignes, giveit alſo new ſub- 
ject for Deſire, which uniting it ſelf to 
the former, make the Paſſion appear the 
greater 3 but theſe Paſtions are not Uni- 
verſal ; for they ſuppoſe we alwayes wiſh 
the good, before theſe impediments pre- 
ſent themſelves, and in the mean time 
it 15 true, that difficulty and refiſtance doe 
often breed a deſire of certain things 
| which we had never ſought, how defire- 
able ſoever they were, had they not been 
forbidden us, and difficult, We muſt 
then concl-1de that the firſt ſource of this 
effe& proceeds from the natural inclinati- 
on which is in man for his liberty , and 
his own proper excellency : for being a 
creature naturally free and glorious, he 
beleeves that difficulties reproach him his 
weakneſs, and that prohibition wounds 
his liberty z wherefore when either pre- 
lents it ſelf, he raiſeth himſelf againſt it, 
| T 2 and 
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 andthinks that bearing himſelf towards 
the good, againſt which they conteſt with 
lik he preſents thoſe advantages which 
he received from Nature, Thus far i In re- 
lation to Moral ations : let us now 'exa. 
mine the Corporal Characters. 

Theſe are of two kindes as is before- 
ſaid, ſome by the command of the minde, 
others purely natural, and happen by ne- 
ceſſity, The firſt are ſwellin eyes = 
utgent looks,the trembling of the ton 
watry mouth, ſeveral infle@tions O the 
voice, talk and fi tence, the agitation and 
| motion of the Body. 

The Eyrs ah Looks, which are proper 
to deſires, arenot onely fixed and ſetled 
on their objegs: ; for meditation and at- 
tention of the minde may procure thit; 
but there is alſo certain ardor and vivati. 
ty, which naikes them come outwards, 
and ſeems to throw theta on the thitly 
defired , whichhappens not to thoſe who 
meditate, whoſe eyes fink and grow dim, 
as Ariſtotle texcheth , and as we ſhall ſay 
initsdue place. Theſe Looks then which 
the Latins ſo happily call Ifaytes , Proct- 
ces, & Devorantes,, thatis rofay | Prefling, 
Greedy , and Devouring, "enve even 
that vulgar manner'iof ſpeaking _— r7 
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| feeds on him with his eyes , that is tofay, he 
looks on him with ardor. Thoſe looks 
are the true —_—_ of Defire, which be. 
ing onely a tranſport and a ſally which the 
Soul makes towards Good , imprint the 
»ſame darting in the eyes, whicty are the 
moſt mobile and the moſt obedient parts 
of the body, caſting them out as much as 
ſhe can, and as much as they can ſuffer 
it : Beſides, that the ſpirits which abun. 
dantly run thither, and would goout, 
drive them forward to make themſelves 
way, and fill them with the luſtre and vi- 
vacity which we perceive in them. 
The trembling of the tongue and. a wairy 
mouth , are effects which ſerve for the ap-. 
iteof Alim?2nts : for the Soul, which 
th a ſecret knowledge of what is uſeful 
for its delignes, knowing that taſting can- 
not be without humidity, and that the 
motion of the tongue is neceſſary to ſend 
aliments down into the ſtomack , ' brings 
this water into the mouth, and ſtirs the 
tongue, when we ſee the things we deſire, 
or hear them ſpoken of , the Fancie in 
ſome manner rendring them preſent, and 
cauſing the organs to do the ſame thing 
they would do if they were really on the 


tongue. 
IT 4 But 
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But whence comes this clear und ſubtil 
water 7 Doth it not deſcend from thoſe 
kirnels which are in the bottom of the 
mouth, whole chief uſe 1s to receive the 
ſuperfiyous hamours of the brain, and to 


diſperſe them on the tongue to moiſten it? , 


It is evident 1t commonly proves ſo , and 
that the motion of the {pirjts which the 
Deſire brings into thoſe parts, opens the 
paſlages, and -makes theſe waters run 
the more. But it often alſo happens, that 
they come from the ſtomack , either by 
the means of” thole wandring ſpirits 
which run thither to cauſe digeſtion, or 
by the contraction of its fibers which 
{queeze the humour wherewith they are 
watered, and raiſe it up on high : for 
in Deſires they ſometimes contract them- 
ſelves ſo much, that they even overthrow 
the ſtomack ; and principally in filb, who: 
naturally are all glyttonous, and who pur: 
{ſuing their prey too ardently , cauſe it to 
run out of its place, and caſt it ſometimes 
even into their mouthes. However it be, 
we mult believe that theſe two effects be» 
long to the deſire of Aliments, and that 
the Soul hath ſome reaſon to employ 
them to that uſe. But when ſhe makes 
them ſerve other deſires, as it often hap* 
4 | pens 
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pens, it is an errour which comes from its 
blindneſs and precipitation , and ' which 
perſwades that that which is neceſſary for 
one deſigne may alſo be ſo for another, al- 
though indeed it be quite uſeleſs, _ 

The ſeveral inflexions of the woice 'which 
are obſerved in Deſire, do not all proceed 
from it : AS it mixeth it ſelf with other 
Paſſions,it borrows from them the ſounds 
and the accents which - are familiar to 
them. Sometimes it lifts it up with 
Boldneſs and Anger , ſometimes ir lets it 
fall with Fear and Languor ; ſometimes 
it cuts it with grief and aſtoniſhment, 
. other times it draws it out with admirati- 
on and joy, But the change which this 
alone ſeems togive , is the precipitation 
of words, and the long exclamations 
which commence its diſcourſes :. For the 
force which follows this Paſſion, cauſeth 
the words to go out.in a croud., and the 
darting forth of the Soul cauſeth a tranſ- 
port of the voice, which is always made 
by the ſtrongeſt vowels, which moſt of 
all open the mouth, as if ſhe would make 
a freer paſſage, that ſhe might iſſue out 
the more readily. In effe&,' we never 
finde the I nor the U in the ordinary ex- 
clamations of Deſire, but onely A,O, and- 
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E, which the atfo chargerh with vehement 
aſpitations:which ſhey the force ſhe uſerh 
in flmp forth. | 
- Sience, and confuſion of diſcenrſe , are the 
effects of a great diſtraGtion of the Minde, 
which is common to thoſe who ardently 
defire a thing, when we fpeak nor to them 
of their Pxſhon , or when they are with 
perfons which cannot ferve them therein: 
or the' Soul quitting with regret the 
thought of the Good ſhe wants, and in- 
ceſlantly ſeeking the means to poſleſs it, 
flees the converſation which might trou- 
ble her pleaſure and her deſfigne z and re- 
entring in herſelf, or rather wandring in 
the purſuit ſhe makes , ſhe hears not what 
others ſay, ſhe fikenceth her ſelf, or makes 
diſorderly anſwers, And her tranſport 
rifeth often to that exceſs , thar it takes 
away the uſe of theſSenſes, and even ra- 
viſherh her into an extafie , as we (hewed 
im our Diſcourſe of Love. 
For what concerns the agitarion of the 
bedy, it follows the diſquiet or the motion 
which the ſoul makes towards Good : for 
when he who is troubled with this Pafh- 
on changeth every moment his poſture 
and hiv place, caſts about his eyes here and 
there, rurns now on one fide, now wr the 
other 3 
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other 5 now riſeth, now ſits ; goes, and 
ſtops ever and anon : they are the effe&s 
of his irreſolutions , and the divers de- 
ſignes which his diſquiet propoſeth : But 
if hereacheth out his head, if he'ſtretch 
out his arms towards the defired objedt, if 
he goes and walks with large paces, and 
runs towards it 3 they are endeavours 
| which the Soul cauſeh the parts to make 
| to draw neer the good which is diftanr 
| fromit. For am they are often uſe. 
leſs, in the errour the is ſhe ſtill believes 
ſhe goes forward', and that caſting the 
eyes, the head and' hands towards what 
ſhe defites , i is as much ground gotten 
and that at laſt ſhe ſhall arrive at the end 
ſhe tends to. 

We have nothing more here to exa- 
mine, butthe ry effeQs of Deſire. 
But as the moſt part of them are to be 
found in thoſe Paſſions of which we have 
already ſpoken, we ſhall withonr difficulty 
enquire the reaſons , and ſend back the 
Reader to the place whence we deduced 
them: For fiphs and mr eng of peech, ſleep 
asd appehte , have herein no other cauſes 
but as in Love. The face grows red and ſwell'd | 
by the artival of blood and fpirits which | 
caſt themſelves on the outward parts, as 
is 
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is alreagdy ſaid. Tears proceed from grief 
which the privation. of Good too atten. 
tively confidercd, breeds in the Minde. 

The,m0t10n of the heart and arteries is great, 
becauſe. the ſoul endeavours -to - open 
them, to fend forth a quantity of ſpirits ; 
frequent, becaule of the violence and haſte 
it makes to get them out z. and wyequal,by 
the mixture of other Paſſions. | 

The body grows lean and dry,becauſe thoſe 
parts which digeſt the humours, and thoſe 
which areto be nouriſhed by them, being 
weakned bythe flight of the ſpirits, per- 
form it not as.they ought and cannot con- 
vert them into their ſubſtance, as was ſaid 
in the Diſcourſe of Love. 

There remains nothing now but an ef- 
fect of Deſire, which, being extraordina- 
ry, deſerves a longer examen then the 
former :, It is, that a #00 ardexs Deſire makes 
4 mas grow old in a day, as Theorius;, that 1s 
to ſay, makes the hair gray in a ſhort time, 
according to the ordinary explication of 
that paſſage. For my part,I muſt confeſs 
chat the obſervation is particular enough, 
and I do not remember that TI have ſeen t 
anywhere but in that Author... But ſince 
the ſame thing happens injFear and in{De- 
ſpair, which 1n a night change the boſe 
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and that cares and di{pleaſuresmake aman 
row pray before his time, itis impoſſi- 
ble but Deſire may ſometimes cauſe the 
ſame effe& : all the difficulty is to know 
how it may be done. 
| You muſt then ſuppoſe with CArifte- 
' «#le, that hair grows gray for want of heat 
| fitandnatural for it; that it [then ſuffers 
' a kindof corruption and rottenneſs, and 
chat it happens as to all other things that 
in corrupting it'tarns white : 'in effe&t we 
cannot deny but-that it is the old age of 
the hair. And:Imce that of all the Lody 
happens fromthe diminution of natural 
heat,it is likely it proceeds from the ſame 
cauſe ; when this heat then diminiſherh it 
producethtwoeffects in the hair , for the 
aliment which ought to nouriſh it, digeſts 
{ not but flies, into vapours.,and the air fills 
the.:place of the: Spirits. Now vapours 
contain much air, and air'is the firſt cauſe | 
of whiteneſs, as we ſeeinſcum;' and ex- 
perience teacheth us,that to make the hair 
white, we muſt wet and expoſe it to the 
air. 232150 = x 
- Andit is true that heat growing weak, 
either by little and little, or ſuddenly, 1n- 
| digeſtionis the chiefcauſe of whiteneſsof 
hair, when the heat is conſumed by de- 
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$3 but when it readily diffipates,as it 
| abs in fickneſſeſs and vehement Paſh. 
ons, it is chiefly the air which whitengs it 
ſliding into the pores, and taking the 
place of the retired ſpirits. 


Some will ſay , If this be true; the hair 


of dead men ſhould be always white; na- 
tural heat being extin&, and the air-en- 
vironing them , might eaſily infinuate it 
{elf into its pores. -* * reity 

To this it muſt be anſwered. that after 
death-there remains a natural hear in the 
hair, asin the bones, which are long pre- 
ſervedafter the expiration.of the creature 
whoſe'/parts they were. - But this heat is 
immoveable, and incapable of any frui- 
tion of life , being deprived of the fouls 
imftuence, which gave it efficacie and mo- 
tion : So there are no: more crudities 
made , becauſe the alimerits riſe no more 
thither , and the air cannot occupie the 
place of the ſpirits which: are there fixt 
and ftopt, 

Certainly , we-cannot but confeſs that 
the ſoul inſpires ſome vertue into thoſe 
parts, that the takes ſome care of them, 
and. that the _—_— themas ſhe pleaſeth; 
otherwiſe, what ſhould cauſe that delight- 
fal and regular painting :m the plunge 
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of Birds 2: what ſhould fo juſtly | 
the eye-brows ? what ſhould fo carefully 
regulate the bair of the eye-lids 2. laſtly, 
what ſhould cauſe all that ſowekmeaſur'd 
a diverfity which is to be obſerved in che 
hair of beaſts ? As that commanly fol- 
lows the fpecies of every creature, it muſt 
needs be, that the ſoul wherein:it is con- 
tained, .conduceth alſoto thiswork , and 
that ſhe at her pleaſure diſpaſeth of choſe 
parts wherein theicauſeth ſo many won- 
ders. This being granted, itisnothard 
to fay how Fear, and Cares may 
change the hair 2 for, mn retiringthe ſp1- 
rits, they derive it of the influenceit re- 


ceived from them , they dry up {that 


ſpring. of life which did riſe to its roots, 
and draw away that vital heat which ran 
thorow its pores. 

Itis true, this ſeldom happens, and 
there muſt be a great violence and a great 
diſpoſition to produce this effett. For 
there are certain ations from which it 1s 
very difficult to withdraw Nature z and 
what tempeſt ſoever happens to it, ſhe 
but ſeldome forſakes their rudder and 
conduQ. Such are the funQions of the 
Ve ve-ſoul, which are princi 
made by the means of the fixt ſpirits and 

being 
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being not ſubje& tothe power of the Ima. 
gination, or of the Appetite, remainqui. 
ct, whilſt the others erre here an\ there, 
and are agitated by the ſeveral motions 
which the Paſſions impreſs. © But yet it 
ſometimes happens, that, by reaſon of the 
conjundion which there 's between the 
parts of the ſoul, the diſorders of the one 
are communicated/to the other , and that 
the Natural faculty is carried away by the 
Senſitive, principally.in thoſe whoſe ſpi- 
rits aremore mobile; and the ſubſtance of 
their parts more-ſoft, So that thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe imagipation is very ſtrong, 
and who have the weakeſt brain , more 
eaſily grow gray then other men , by the 
violence of thoſe Paſſions which we have 
ſpoken of. : ; 
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PE who gave away all he 
> had, and reſerved onely 
@&. Hope, made not ſo ill a 
bargain as 1t may be ima- 
FAG 7p  gined : He took for him- 
ſelf Has which is the ſweeteſtin life, the 
moſt durable Good which can be found 
therein. Ina word , we may ſay, that he 
had for his ſhare all what he had not, and 
that he truely divided for himſelf like a 
Kin 
Iodeed: as there are no other Goods 
whereof we are ſenſible; but thoſe 
which we poſleſs, and thoſe which we 
hope for ; it is certain, that poſſeſſion af- 
tords not a perfect contentment here be- 
lowe , for that it cloys the Minde, and 
takes away the knowledge of the good i ft 
poſle(- 
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poſlefleth, that it even corrupts the Na- 
ture of it, and Nraighe begets a diſtaſte, 
But Hope, which awakens the Mince, and 
renders it clearer-tighted, repreſents the 
Good as it is, ſhews1t in its purity , and 


givesa far more delicious taſte of it then 


Enjoyment can : For it is ſo ingenious, 


that ir ſeparates it ſelf from all the Ills 


which are mixt with it 5 it purifies It ſelf 
 fromall thedefeQs which iccompany it: 

and as we may ſay, that it is then the 
Hower of Goodnefs which it pours into 
our ſoul ; we may alſo ſay, that the Joyit 
diſperſeth therein is the flower of {Plez- 
ſure, and the moſt Tefined ſweetneſs of 
Delight. Why ſhould we then wonder, 
finding it ſo ſweet and delightful , if we 
enterit into all our defignes, if we mixit 
with all our ations, and if it be the laſt 
thing we abandon during life ? *Tis what 
alone fweetetis the ſharpneſs and bittet- 
neſs thereof, which patiently makes us 
bear the diſgraces thereof; and of all the 
good things which may accrue thereunto, 
this is the onely one which is compatibk 
with thoſe miſeries whereunto it 1s fub- 
. Jet: For,ſhould all jllsoverwhelm a per- 
ſon, ſhould allmiſchances ahd-calamities 
which we can imagine faſten on him, - 
d 
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yet may have Hope,which perhaps alone 
may be worth more to him then all other 
Goods can be without it. 

Of atruth, alſo, it is of all the Paſſions 
the moſt natural to Man : heis ſenſible 
of its growth , as he grows in perfe&ton ; 
and feels it weaken , when he fails in that. 
He ceaſeth to live, when he ceaſeth to 
hope; and, to ſpeak foberly, there is none 
but he alone that hopes : for all other 
creatures have no more but a ſhadow of 
Hope, as they have of Reaſon ; the In- 
tell;gences ſcarce know it : And when 
Man paſſeth into their nature, although 
he ſtill be capable of Love or of Hatred, 
of Joy or of Grief, of Fear or of Deſpair, 
yet is he no longer capable of Hope. 

Certainly , fince it is that which leads 
as to felicity, and which gives us the firſt 
taſte of it, it would be uſcleſs to thoſe 
who are already happie,, and to thoſe 
which cannot be1o : And Man,who alone 
isin the way of felicity , ought alſo to be 
onely rouched with this Paſſion. In the 
tempeſts wherewith his life is contmually 
agitated, it was necefiary tharHope ſhould 
be his lanthorn,and the ſtar to lead him to, 
his laft port ; and that in the lengrh and) 
dangers of his voyage, he might at leaſt 
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have the ſatisfaction to ſee afar off the 
end he tends to, and to poſleſs in Idea 
and by way of advance the happineſs he 
aſpires fo.” For Nature, whonever ſuffers 
things to arrive at ofhceat their laſt nerfe- 
Gon, would have Man here belowe have 
ſome ienfibleneſs of his, that he might as 
it were make tay and taſte, if we may fo 
ſpeak, of the Soveraign Good, before he 
ſhould perfealy potleſs1t. 

But fince-that is the true uſe of Hope, 
we ought not otherwiſe. to employ nor 
cbuſe note an help, in purſuit of fo 
many vain things which occupie our De- 
fires, and which are unworthy of the ex- 
cellency: of our Mindes. That which 1s 
deſtined to nouriſh and breed up Vertue, 
muſt not-ſerve for the nouriſhment and 
{ubfiſtence of Vice; and that which ought 
to lead us to Felicity, ſhould not eftrange 
us from it, and precipitate us into miſery. 
For it is certain, that if Hope be not regu- 
lated by Reaſon, there are no ill deſfignes 
formed, nor evil actions performed , nel- 
ther are there any ill habits which take 
not their beginning and their growth from 
It : It is the ſeed of all the evil which 1s 
committed'in the-world 3 it is the ſource 
of all the miſcries which flow thither : 
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and in Truth, as well as in the Fable, it 
may pals for one of the greateſt miſchiefs 
which befel Mankinde. Whatever it be,it 
15moſt true, that their weaknels is in no- 
thing more diſcovered, fince, as the Wiſe 
man ſays, all their hopes are but a light 
froth , which the tempeſt diſlipates in a 
moment , but a ſmoke, which the winde 
carricth away , and but a dream, which 
troubles our life with fantaſms and chi- 
mzra's. But we muſt leave theſe med1- 
tations to Divinity , and ſee whetker we 
can deſcribe the Characters of this Paſ- 
ſion. 

The Poets had reaſon to feign that 
Hope onely remained in the bottom of 
Pandira's box : for itis certainly hid in the 
very bottom of the ſoul : It iſſues not 
forth as the others do ; all its endeavours 
are ſecret; and the troubleit cauſeth may 
be compared to thoſe tempeſts which of- 
ten riſe in full ſea , without troubling the 
ſhore- : : What violence ſoever it brings, 
whar ſtir ſoever it cauſeth, nothing ap- 
pears outwardly; - and, did not ether Paſ- 
ſions mix themſelves with it , it would be 


very hard to diſcover it. Indeed, he that: 


hopes is always amongſt the diſquiets of 
Deſire: and the raviſhments of Joy, Im- 
U 3 patience, 
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patience and Satisfaction equaily dividi 

his Minde;and the privation of good,wi 

the imaginary enjoyment he hath thereof, 
cauſe a certam mixture of diſpleaſure and 
delight, which at once almoſt renders him 
content and diſpleaſed. . But this chiefly 
happens when his Hopes are uncertain :; 
for the difficulties which are then greater, 
figure unto him the ſucceſs the more 
doubtful 3 mixing Fear with his Deſires, 
and Deſpair with his Fear : Then all at 
once relevating his courage, and flatter- 
ing his defignes with a favourable event, 
all his apprehenfions vanifh, and give way 
to Boldneſs, Joy, and Perſeverance : He 


no more mindes thoſe obſtacles which 


aſtoniſhed him before ; at leaſt, after be 
hath meaſured them with his ſtrength, af- 
ter he hath ſeen them overcome by 
others, and that he may be as happie as 
they have been ; he eaſily believes to 

compaſs it, and that it is ſufficient to un» 
dertake a great matter, to oblige Fortune, 
He remembers himſelf of all the graces 
that ever he received from her” he in the 
ſame manner perſwades himſelf that he 
deſerved them, and that he ought not to 
expect leſs ; and that having now more 


credit and power then ever he _w_ , 
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he ought not to doubt of the ſucceſs he 
hopes for. He efteems all thoſe which 
may ſerve him in this occahon : ſome he 
beheves are obliged to it by duty or in- 
tereſt ; others, by affection or dation 
In fine, he promiſeth himſelfrhe affiſtance 
of all thoſe which he hath ſeen, or heard 
ſpoken of. And weaving thus intricacies 
'with intricacies, he imagines his deſignes 
infallible, and that they ought to ſucceed 
according as he hath projected them : as 
if he were already maſter of the Good he 
ſeeks, hethinks he hath the abſvulute dif 
poſal thereof : He deſtines thoſe who 
ſhall ſhare in his guod ſucceſs ,. and marks 
thoſe who are to be excluded : and thus 
making whom he will happy or unhappy, 
he believes himſelf the diſpenſor of the 
favours and diſgraces of his fortune, 
thence he grows preſumptuous, raſh, in- 
ſolent;he fancies there is nothing that can 
reſiſt him, nothing he ought not to under- 
take : Hedeſpiſeth the deſignes of a jea- 
lous man, and the purſuits of a rival ; and, 
as if they ought no longer to pretend to 
what they hope for, he ſcorns their weak- 
neſs, and laughs at their deſpair. In this 
aſſurance he abandons the care of his af- 
fairs, he no longer mindes his own pre- 

u 4 ſervation ; 
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ſervation 3 and, without taking heed of 
the ambuſhes prepared for him , he by his 


negligence loſeth the good he aflured 


himſelf of, and often triumphs over an 


enemy who hath already gotten the vi- 


cory over him. In fine, he becomes 
vain, importunate, and ridiculous ; he 
continually ſpeaks of the ſervices he hath 


rendered ; of the recompences he hath. 


merited-, of the means he hath to oblige 
all the world. If you will believe him, 
there 1s none but he can procure graces 


and favours;they belong to him onely;and 


he alone alſo who can revenge himſelf if 
he ſhould be refuſed : Hereupon, imagi- 
ning that in effect he may meet with a 
check , he becomes peeviſh, and grows 
angry : Toſome, he reproacheth their 
negligence, or their ingratitude;to others, 
their baſeneſs or perfidiouſneſs :- and of- 


ten, not knowing upon what to fall , he 


accuſeth Heavenand Fortune for the miſ- 
chief which perhaps will never befal 


Thus far Hope carries us, when It 1s 
unbridled. Yer muſt we not believe that 
it makes this progreſs ſucceſſively with- 


out interruption ; ſuſpition and-miſtruſt 


traverſe 1t every moment ; Fear at every 
| E*. 0 | ſtep 
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ſtep retainsit , Deſpair ſometimes ſtops 
it all at once ; Defire and Boldneſs fuc- 
ceeding preſently after, it findes it ſelf 
continually carried away, and reſtrained 
by contrary motions : and of the calmeſt 
of all the Paſſions, which it is, it appears 


- the moſt unquiet and the moſt turbulent, 


But to ſpeak truth , we ought not to ac- 
cuſe it for theſe ſtorms ; it is the Paſſions 
which follow its train : And if there be 
any thing which it can do alone, it is, that 
it eſtabliſheth the Minde againſt thoſe dif. 
ficulttes' which appear in the fearch of 
Good. So that it was not without reaſon 
figured with an Anchor, which truly ſtays 
ſhips,” but yet hinders them not from be- 
ing (hill: agitated by waves and tempeſts, 
However, Hope hath no outward Chara- 
Fer particular to it ; and that which ac- 
companies1t, is but a confuſed mixture of 
touches which the other motions of the 
Soul imprint-on the body. Tt may be com- 
pared to thoſe ingenious Pictures where- 
in ſeveral figures are ſeen to repreſent an- 
other which 1s notthere painted : For al- 
though you may therein obſerve the 
marks of Defire, of Joy and Boldneſs, 
and often thoſe of Fear, of Deſpair, and 
of Grief; yet all that repreſents m— 
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elſe but Hope. Indeed, when it begins 
to be felt, it raviſheth the body, lifts up 
the head, raiſeth the brow, the voice 
grows firm , the looks aſſured : And in 
chat air which hath ſomewhat of ſevere 
in it, you may perceive a moderate Joy 
which ſweetens the eyes, a certain ſere- 
nity which ſheds it felf upan the face, and 
a blithe vivacity which animates all its 
actions. But this Calm laſts not long > 
from time to trme impatience and dil{- 
quiet diſturb it : They caſt their looks 
hereand there , ſometimes ſend them up 
towards heaven 3; they figh at every mo- 
ment ; they cannot ſtay in a place : ſome- 
times they grow peeviſh and doating 3 
they grow pale,they loſe courage : Then, 
by little and little retaking their firſt af- 
ſurance, they feel their forces augment, 
they finde themſelves heated with a new 
ardor ; they come, they go, they leap ; 
they are in perpetual agitation, But, to 
ſpeak home, theſe later ſallies come not 
from Hope :. As itis a Paſſion which na- 
turally is the moſt moderate of all, 
it never riſeth to theſe exceſſes : All 
the motions it cauſeth , are without vi- 
alence , and withour precipitation : It 


renders the Pulſe firm, without being 
vehe- 
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vehement ; the R—_ ſtrong, with- 
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out force : It fortifies the aCtions of all 


the parts : It awakens languiſhing Paffi- 
ons 3 it retains thoſe w are 54 u- 
ous. Finally, it is the moſt uſeful of 
them all, for Vertue, and for Health : Let 
us therefore enquire what its nature is, 
and how it produceth all theſe effects. 


PART 
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Of the nature of Hope. 


FE Ope is ſo fine and delicate a thing, 
Hu forms and ruines it ſelf by 
ſuch weak means, which ſo ſubtilly 
mixeth it ſelf with other Paſſions, and 
which ſhews it ſelf ſo little, as we have 
ſaid , that thoſe who have enquired the 
nature thereof, areto be excuſed if they 
have not encountred its Indeed, the alli- 
ance it hath with Deſire and Boldnefſs 1s 
ſogreat, that it 1s very hard to ſeparate 
them, and to diſcern the motion which is 
proper to every of them : For Boldneſs 
1s never without Hope, nor Hope with. 
ont Deſire. Beſides, the aCtion of the 
Imaginative faculty glitters ſo much in 
this Paſſion , that that of the Appetite 
ſcarce appears : and that 1s the reaſon 
ſome have defined it by the expettation of 


good, 
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goed , which is a pure effect of the Imagi- 
nation , as being nothing but a belief and 
an opinion which we have of a good to 
come. 

But beſides that we may expect Good 
without hoping forit, as we will ſhew 
anon, Hope would not thenbe a Paſſion, 
being no motion of the Appetite. As for 
thoſe who have placed it in the rank of 
Paſtons, ſome have ſaid that it was the 
conſummation and the perfection of De- 
fire: Others, that it was a certain conh- 
dence we had that the deſired good would 
come. But the firſt confound it with 
Deſire, the others with Boldneſs : or at 
leaſt, if Confidence be a kxinde of Hope, 
23S it 1s moſt likely, it were to define: the 
gender by the ſpecies, and an obſcure 
thing by one which is leſs known. In a 
word, all the definitions are faulty, being 
elther too much ſtretched ; or too much 
contracted ; and none of them obſerve 
the particular motion wherewith the Ap- 
petite: is agitated in this Paffion ; which 
nevertheleſs alone makes all its eſſence, 
and - without which it 1s impoſſible to 
know its nature. We muſt then makett 
our Ground, that Hope reſpeas but good 
to come, and that Delire always precedes 


it, 
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it, . foraſmuch as Defire is the firſt motion 
which the ſoul makes towards that kinde 
of good, andthat we never hope for any 
thing, without having deſired it before. 
But becauſe there are alſo thoſe which we 
deſire, which we cannot hope for, (for 
well may we wiſh for Beauty, Knowledpe, 
Glory, Scepters, and Diadems, which are 
moſt commonly beyond our hopes ) that 
makes us judge them two different Paſ- 
ſfrons, and that their objects, motives and 
motions ought alſo to be different. | 
Now it 18 not enough for the obje&t of 
pe, that the things be thought poſhible, 
(for they have that of common with De. 
fire , as we have ſaid ;) bur belides that, 
we muſt believe that they will effectually 
happen. Yet this belief 1s not moſt cer- 
tain and infallible ; for we never hopefor 
thoſe things which neceſſarily are to hap- 
pen/; but they muſt be doubttul, and we 
muſt imagine that there are difficulties to 
obtain them. But where can the difficulty 
be ? For it1s not always to be found in 
the things we hope for, fince there are 
ſome which move that Paſſion, which yet 
are very calle ; not m the means we em- 
ploy to acquire them , being often with- 

out difficulty to be performed. 

We 
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We may then fay, that inthe things we 


hope, we always 1magine we can never 
enjoy them but by the means of ſome 
other'man , whether in effect he labour 
to make vs obtain them , or that he no 
ways hinder us : Fortis certain , that if 
they were wholly in our own power, and 
did we beliteve'that nothing could hinder 
us from the (pofteliion of them, they could 
never beget Hope 1n us ; and the Soul 
would be content to adde to the Deſire, 
which ſhe would then form faith and af- 
ſurance that it would happen , which is 
an effef of the Judgement, andnot of the 
Appetite. | 

The difficulty then in Hope, comes al- 
ways from a third, which is as the wedinm 
betwixt him who hopes, and the thin 
hoped for; in whoſe hberty we fi _-; 
it 1s, to do or not todo what we hope. 
For although we ſhouldioften hope good 
from thoſe things which do not free! 
operate, even from thoſe things whi 
are inammate 3; as when we hope that 
Lands will be fertile, and that Seaſons 
will bepleaſantz tharabeaſt will delight 
us, or be ferviceable to us :. we fancie 
_ themto'onrfelves as if they had that H- 
berty ;whetheritbe that there's in beaſts 

an 
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an image of true liberty , or for that we 
have a natural inſtin& which ſecretly in. 
ſtructs us that there is a Superiour power 
in the world, which diſpoſeth thereof at 
will, and according as it thinks. fit : So 
that what we hope depending from the 
will of others whoſe maſters we cannot 
abſolutely be; it is impoſhible but we muſt 
eſteem it difficult , and but that the ſuc- 
ceſs muſt ſeem donbtful. It is not but 


the thing it ſelf we defire, and the means 
we uſe co obtain it : but it 1s not confider- 
' able in this Paftion, being not eſſential to 
it. However, from what part ſoever it 
comes, we muſt take it for granted that 


ſee whatits deſigne 1s, and what the mo- 

' tion is which it cauſeth in the Appetite. 
All the difficulties preferted to the 

Soul,.either in the;ſearch of Good, or 


leſs then its forces ; that 1s to ſay, ſhe be- 
lieves ſhe can overcame them, or that ſhe 
cannot refiſt them :: If they are: the 
weaker, hey beget Hope; Boldneſfs, and 
Anger 3 if-they are the greater ; they 
cauſe Deſpair and Fear. Now it is like- 
ly that in difficulties the Soul doth in 1t 


that ſometimes the difficulty may be in 


it is neceſ{ary to form Hope. Let us now 


aſſault and flight of Ill, appeargreater or 


ſelf 
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ſelf what we outwardly do when they 
preſent themſelves tous : For as we bend 
our ſelves againſt them, if we ſuppoſe we 
can overcome them ; and as we loſe 
ſtrength. and courage, if they appear in- 
vincible ; it muſt needs be, fince the mo- 
tions of the body follow thoſe of the 
ſou], and that there is ſome relation and 
| reſemblance between them ., that the 
ſoul bends or flackens her ſelf as the bo- 
dy doth, in the encounter of the difficul- 
ties ſhe fancies, And indeed, it is the 
onely difference which can diſtinguith the 
motions of the Iraſcible apperite from 
| thoſe of the Concupilcible : -For in theſe 
| the Soul hath no occaſion toemploy her 
| force or courage, ſeeing no enemy ſhe 

ought toaſſault,or againſt whom ſhe 1s ob- 
| liged to defend her ſelf. Or'if ſhe purſue 
Good, or flee from 111, it is without bend- 
ing or ſJackning herſelf, 
| Sinceitis then a thing common to Hope, 
Boldneſs, and Anger, to bend the Soul 
apainſt difficulties ;. let .us ſee wherein 
they are different 3 and chiefly ; what - 
Hope hath particularly therein , ieeing 
the ſubje& of this Diſcourſe. / We mn 
then ſuppoſe that in Hope the Soul di- 
ſtintly obſerves the Good, but NO 
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ly-ſees:thedifficultics.::-on the contrary, 
in; Boldneſsand Anger:itconſiders thedif- 
fgculties more then.the:goadiFor although 
mn theſethe foul aflaults! il]-, to enjoy the 
goodfhe expects byvictoryyſhe chiefly fix. 
eth:herthoughts: on» the enemy the fights 
againſt, and! thinks. onely, on: the: good: 
which ſhall thereby accrue, but as a:thing 
ata diſtance, which-provokes:-not as the- 
preſence of ll doth. But: in Hope, ſhe 
neerly faceth, the , which preſents it 
ſelf; ſheartkntively.conſfiders it, and'ſees, 
i but.by the-way the difficulties which: be- 
| ſiege her :3-ſo thatithey do not appear: ſo. 
| great, and':conſequently- do not oblige: | 
| er to uſe-ſuch endeavours to reſiſt them: 
| as in other Paſhons, 
- Indeed: in. Boldneſs and. Anger ſhe ri- 
| ſeth up and affanlts.the all, becauſe ſhe 
| thinks it ſa powerful, thatſhe believes ſhe: 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


cannot overcome 'it; without: aſſault; or 
combat : 'But:in;Hope-it appears not:ſa | 
ſang,as that itiaugþt-to be aſſau)eed;3nor. | 
ſo weak, as to be {lighted: 'Sheikeeps her: | 
| ſelf:iin a. certain ;:mean;: betwixt heat and: 
neglally and; without animating herſelf! | 
gainſt1t,ſhe punts herſelf in ſafety, & ſtands: 
| upon her guard: which ſhe doth-ig-ſtiffens, 
ing and foxtifying herſelFin-her ſelf; as it 
happens 


- of the good'it dlſires, ftre 
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happens to the body, which,its parts being 
all equally ſtretched , without changing 


place, and almoſt without moving, makes 
a vigorous motion , which keeps it firm 


| and extended ; which for that caufe is 
called in the Schools, The Tonick motiqp ; 


Fhe'Soul then doth the fare in this Paſ- 
fioti ; without aſſaulting or fleeing the 
ift'which might traverſe it, ſhe fortifies 
her ſelf, ſtarids on her guard, and with af- 
ſurarice expe(ts the'good ſhe ſeeks. So 


that we' may define it to be. LC motion of 


the Appetite , in 'whith tbe Soul, in expectation 
nevhens and ſtiffens her 
i in het" elf 10'reſiſt the 
CH 
Indeet, the whole nature, the proper- 


ties''xnd'conditionsrei 


difficulties ſhe may 
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uired in Hope, are , 
contatned in this'definition. Deſire and 
petation, which confiſt in rhe opinion 
thar the good will come, are marked 'as* 
the* neceffary conditions which always 
precede it 3 the defired good, as the ob- 


jet which moves it ; the appetite, as the. 


ſubjett where it is received ; and that firm 


aſſurance; as the difference of th&emoti- 


| on whichis proper toit, and which diſtin- 


gniſherh it from all other Paſſions, For 
although Boldneſs and Anger Ttiffen the 
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ſoul alſo, as we have ſaid, yet are they not 
content to keep it fixed 10 it ſelf .; they 
make 1t riſe up, and drive it againſt the 
11], and force it to fight with it. | 
But this breeds a very reaſonable doubt: 
for, did the ſoul keep it ſelf ſtiff & ſteady 
in Boldneſs & Anger,as ſhe doth in Hope, 
it would follow thatHope muſt always ac- 
company them : And yet it is true; aman 
may caſt himſelf into danger without 
hope of ever getting out; and that ſome- 
times we deſire to be revenged of an in- 
jury whereof we know we ſhall never 
have ſatisfaGion : yet it hinders not but 
that this propoſition is moſt certain , and 
but that it 1s true that Boldneſs and Anger 
are ever accompanied with Hope: For it is 
not always the onely good which Bold- 
neſs propoſeth, to get out of the danger 
which 1t caſts it ſelf into 3 honour and 
glory, which ſpring from generous aCtt- 
ons, are often the Goods it aſpires to, and 
the enjoyment of which it always hopes, 
what miſchance ſoever happens to it : al- 
though it fall under the diffculties it aſ- 
ſaults, it,ſtill thinks *twill be to overcome 
them, if they do but ſerve to obtain what 
it pretends to ; as in the Diſcourſe of 
Boldneſs we ſhall more fully ſhew. n 
Or 
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For Anger, we willin its place make it 
appear, that the ſatisfaCtion it expects 1n 
nntdgs and the principal end Nature 
hath afligned it, is to hinder the thing 
which 1njures us from continuing to do 
ſo : ſo that what can ſtop the courſe and 
continuance of the [1], appeaſeth Anger; 
and we are ſatisfied , when he who hath 
offended us repents himſelf of it, when 
he acknowledgeth that it was not his de- 
fgne,when he flees,or when he hath been 
hurt , for that then ir appears that he 
wants either power or will to miſchief us, 
or elſe we ſuppoſe we have taken them 
from him. This then is the ſatisfaction 
which Anger always promiſeth it ſelf:and 
if it happen that we deſpair of obtaining 
it, as, when the things which offend us 
appear ſo powerful tous, that they ſeem 
beyond our ſtrength and endeavours, .and 
that we have no hope to be-able to [top 
the malice they have to injureus ; weare 
then no longer capable of Anger, having 
loſt our hope to be avenged, that is to ſay, 
to beat back the ill on him who cauſed it, 
that he may ceaſe to do us more. If there 
be then a ſatisfation which Revenge 1s 
out of hope to obtain, it is not natural ta 


the Paſſion; it muſtbe a ſtranger,as what 
R 3 comes 
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comes from the cuſtom of the Country, 
from the humour of the perſon, from the 
weakneſs of judgement, and the like. But 
this ſhall be in its place more carefully ex- 
amined, Letus Poraks our ſelves to our 
former Diſcourſe. wr 
The Soul then ſtiffens it ſelf in Hope, 
and in ſome ſort ſuffers that Tonick moti- 
on which (as we have ſhewn) happens to 
the body. But wemay ſay,that what image 
ſoever this example may give of the man- 
ner wherewith the appetite is moved, it 
doth not fully ſatisfie the Mind,and leaves 
always in it a difficulty to conceive how 
the Soul can move ſo : For it is not a; of 
Bodies , which have nerves and muſcles, 
which ſtretch the parts, and keep them 
extended,drawing them equally on every 
ſide : We can imaginenothing like jt 1n 
the Soul', which 1s wholly imple, and 
which would rather ſuffer to be compa- 
red to ſubtil and fluid bodies; which this 
effect cannot reach, then. to thoſe who 
are maſſive and heavie, where it is com- 
monly performed. | 
 Nowalthough this be true, yet it de- 
ſtroys not qux propefition: for it's certaip, 
the Soul fins it ſelf aſwel as the Body, 
but that the manner is quite different. It 
AS is 
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is not always neceſlary that the fame mo. 
tions ſhould be made in the ſame manner: 
and we ſee that creatures bend and ſtretch 
out their bodies, although by different 
means. Among(t thoſe which are per- 
fe&t, the muſcles perform this effe&t by 
contrating and looking themfelves : Bur 
there are divers 1n whom theſe parts :are 
wanting, as in thoſe which are ſo hittle, 
that we can ſcarce diſcern them, and in 
which moſt likely it is the ſpirits and the 
nerves alone perform theſe actions with- 
out the uſe of other organs. Thereare a 
thouſand other examples 1n Nature, 
which clearly manifeſt this truth , bur 
were there none, the. Schools reach us, 
that ſpiritual ſubſtances carry themſelves 
from one place to another 3 that they 
may occupie more or leſs room ; that 
they drive and draw bodies 3 that, in fine, 
they perform almoſt all the motions 
which we obſetve in animate bodies, al- 
though the manner and the means be 
quite contrary. Which being granted, 
we ought not to doubt but that the Ap- 
petite can ſtiffen 1t-ſelf as well as living 
parts , it being needleſs it ſhould do it 1n 
the ſame manner, or by the ſane means as 
they are uſually accuſtomed to do. 
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But if it were enquired what this man- 
neris, and what particular means the Ap. 
petite uſeth 1n this motion ; we muſt con- 
feſs it to be a bold enquiry, to which 
it ſeems the minde of mar 1s not able to 
give ſatisfaction : For fince its know- 
ledge, how high ſoever it be, draws its 
origine from that of the Senſes , how can 


It have any 1a thoſe things, when the 


Senſes forſake it 2 How can it diſcern 
the ways Nature takes in the motions of 
the Soul which are not ſenſible, when it 
1s ignorant of thoſe it keeps in them of 
the body, which touch the Senſes, and 
are viſible to our eyes 2 Indeed, all our 
Philoſophy muſt confeſs, that it toucheth 
but the extremities of morions , and that 
it almoſt never ſpeaks of what paſſeth 
between both. And we may ſay, that Na- 
ture, which ſo freely gives all things, ſeems 
to be jealous of the art wherewith ſhe 
doth them, and is unwilling we ſhould 


ſee the ſprings of her works. However 


it be, I believe more cannot be aſſured 1n 
this matter, then that the ſoul ſtiffens 1t 
ſelf in exciting and 'quickning its vigour, 
and putting it, as the School ſays , out of 


the powerintoaft, And truely, ſince An- . 


gelick natures can move and even tranl- 
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port bodies from one place to another, 
it muſt be granted that they give to them- 
ſelves, & tothem alſo,a certain impetuvſi- 
ty, which changeth the ſituation and con- 


g*g 


fiſtence they had ; ſome particular vertue 


muſt diſperſe it ſelf whereſoever they ex- 
tend, which renders them ſtronger & more 
agile:and this vertue,according to my opt- 
nion,is nothing but their Will, w® moves 
it ſelf;or elſe their very motion: for things 
geta force in motion which they have not 
in reſt, The ſame thing may proportiona- 
bly be ſaid of the Appetite, which is the 
firſt moving power in creatures : For by 
exciting it ſelf, it agitates & corroborates 
it ſelf; and being agitated with an equal 
and uniform motion, which holds it ſo 
ſuſpended, without advance or receſs, it 
remains ſtiff & ftedfaſt,to oppoſe the diffi- 
culties which may preſent themſelvs.Bur, 
without engaging our ſelves further in 
this enquiry , which exceeds the limits of 
our deſigne, it will be ſufficient to take 
away a difticulty which ſpr.ngs from what 
we have already ſaid. 

Forif this motion of the Appetite be 
onely an equal and uniform agitation, 
whereby the ſoul remains fixt in it ſelf, 
without advancing or receding 3 it p_ 
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follow, that Deſire can never be with 
Hope , fince it darts -out the ſoul, and 
drives i out of it ſelf, and that:this re- 

| ſtrains it, We muſt then fay , that it is 
true, Deſire is not always with Hope, al. 
though it always precedes it. And indeed, 
when we deſire any thing ardently , we 
perceive that Hope {lackens it felf'; as De- 
fire alſo diminiſheth , when Hope increa- 
ſeth.Certainly they deſtroy one the other 
when they meet ; Foraſmuch as the Soul, 
in Deſire, conſiders the Good but as ab- 
ſent, and takes no other care but ro draw 
neer unto it : but in Hope, ſhe fancies it ſo 
neer , not ſeeing any difficulties which it 
cannot overcome, thar ſhe almoſt thinks 
it as if it were preſent, ( whence it hap- 
pens, that Joy isgreater in it then in De- 
ſire :) So that ſhe makes not therein thoſe 
ſallies and dartings ſhe doth in this, unleſs 
ſhe be by ſome other things forced to it. 
On the contrary, ſhe ſtops to receive the 
Good which ſeems to be produced and ad- 
vanced towards her. This truth diſcovers 
it '{elf in theſe ordinary phraſes in theſe 
Paſſions : For when we ſay that the De- 
fire is urgent, ardent, and violent ; that it 
moves it ſelf towards Good; that Hope 


is fixt and aſſured ; that it upholds _ 
who 
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who hope ; that it expects the defired 
things'; we unawares manifeſt how the 
Soul darts her ſelf out in Deſire, and re- 
tains her ſelf in Hope, So that theſe two 
motions being oppoſite, it is impdflible 
that they can be performed at.the ſame 
time , and that thoſe two Paſſions ſhould 
be there together , but neceſlarily they 
muſt form themſelves the one after the 
other z as we ſaid it mult happen wa thoſe 
of which we baye ſpoken in the forego- 
ing Diſcopeles. 
ct 1t1s very true,that this is not always 
ſo, but that Hope mixeth j it ſelf moſt com- 
mo ly with Deſire, Boldneſgs,and Anger 3 
in a which , the Soul never fails to caſt 
forth her {elf : for the ſtedfaitneſs ſhe 
keeps in that, is not contrary to the dart- 
ing out of her ſelf which ſhe makes in this; 
the firſt being a motion of the paxts a- 
mong(t themſelyes, and the other a mo- 
tion of the whole thing. And as you ee 
a body may keep it ſelf ſtiff ia it ſell, and 
move it ſelf from one place to another, 
you muſt conceive the ſame inthe Appe- 
tite, and imagine that Hope remains ſta- 
ble, whilſt thoſe other Paſſjons tranſport 
it out of jt ſelf, But, neither doth it then 
ſtop, as we have faid 3 the cauſe of theſe 
allies 
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fallies being ſtronger then that of her re. 
ſtraint 5 which, to ſpeak truth, is not ef. 
ſential to Hope, but a pure accident which 
never meets with it but when it is quit 
alone. 
Let us now obſerve what moves the 
Appetiteto ſtiffen thus : for although ir 
have the vertue to move it ſelf as it plea- 
ſeth, and that it bends it ſelf to reſiſt diff- 
culties ; yet, being a blinde power, it 
knows not the difficulties, and the Fancie 
muſt neceſſarily propoſe them to it , and 
conſequently, it muſt be that which gives 
it the firſt ſhake, and reacheth the mo- 
tion which in this encounter it ought to 
employ. After it hath then diſcovered 
the difficulties which might traverſe its 
deſignes, and that 1t believes it may over- 
come them, it commands the Appetite to 
ſtand upon 1ts guard, and hold it ſelf firm, 
for to make reſiſtance. But whence comes 
the belief it hath to overcome them ? 
From the good opinion it hath of its own 
ſtrength.« Whence it is, that thoſe who 


have many friends , much wealth and ho- 


nour, thoſe who have ſuffered no diſgra- 
ces, and to whom all hath happily ſuc- 
ceeded; thoſe who are young and lufty ; 


in fine, all thoſe who think themſelves po- 
tent 
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tent in the goods of the Body, of the 
Minde, and of Fortune, ealily hope, be- 
cauſe they believe they have ſtrength 
enough to oppoſe all obſtacles, and over- 
come all difficulties which can happen. 
This good opinion is ſo neceſlary for 
Hope, that it makes almoſt all its kindes 
-and differences : as it is greater orleſs, it 
cauſerh the ſtrength or weakneſs, the ex- 
ceſs or-defect of that Paſſion: It is that 
which produceth Preſumption and Confi- 
dence, which renders Hopes either doubt- 
ful or certain,good or 111, which augments 
or enfeebles them, Indeed, aku 11904 
is nothing but an immoderate hope,which 
proceeds from. a too-great opinion we 


have of our own ſtrength. Confidence 1s 


an aſſurance we have of an expected help: 
"Tis like the faith we give to promiſes wh 
the things ſeem to — in theſe encoun- 
ters : [for we fay, The ſeaſon promiſeth us 
fruir, That we promiſe our ſelves ſuch and 
ſuch a ſucceſs from our courage, forces, 
and friends. Finally, Hopes are either 
doubtful or certain, great or little,good or 
1, according as we conceiye the difficul- 
ties {trongor weak, or as we ſuppoſe them 

to be more or leſs eafie to be overcome. 
Yet I think ſome diſtintion were ny 
neceſ= 
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theceſſary ': for the moſt certain hope is 
not always the greateſt; and it 1slikely it 
1s the greater; themorethe ſoul ſtiffens it 
ſelf. fince it 1s the particular motion which 
fornis this Paſſion. Now ſhe ſtiffens herſelf 
the more, the' greater the difficulties are 
ſhe encounters: But wheri the hinderatices 
atelight;ſhe moves nother ſelf ſo careful- 
ly; & confequently Hope is leſs, although 
it be mote certain. Our common phraſe 
confounds theſe things: forwe ſay that we 
have great, ſtrong, and good hopes, when 
we would ſpeak them affured; -and*that 
they are ſmall, itl, and weik,- when' they 
ate doubtfil. Yet forall this, weowught 
to'obſerve'the'diftmHions wehave'made: 
for*it'15\evident', that there' are hopes 
which 'ate weak' and ſmall, not becanſe 
they are uncertain, -but becauſe the ſuc- 
cefs'is ſoſure, and the difficulties ſo ſmall, 
that' the 'Soul makes no*mbtion” at-all for 
thetn,' Ant tracly we catt never call rheſe' 
hopes 11}; - although Felarly great and 
ſtronp'ones are eſteemed good, 

"-It'may bedemandedhowthere may be 
hopes'which afe certain'; finite the'belief 
we'have'of 'the' event of the things we' 
hope'for. is'always doubtful. Certainly 
we-mult confeſsthat the'certainty which 

| Is 
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is therein'to be found, is not infallible'and 
of neceſlity.;;it 1s onely hkely, and moral , 
And weccall thoſe'certain andifure hopes, 
which-are the leſs doubtful; and'in which 
there is the leaſt to:befeared. 

But what? it ſeems then asif Fear were 
always mixe with Hope,although they are 
two contrary Paſtons, It'is true, there is: 
always ſome cauſe of Fear, there being: 
reaſon always ro doubt. But it follows 
not that Fear therefore forms it ſelf and 
mingles it ſelf with Hope, although even 
the Soul were ſurpriſed therewith, The 
Paſlions riſe not always up in fight of 
their bbje&s, whether it be that there 
are {tronger which reſtrain them,and ſtifle 
them at their birth;or whether the Minde 
conſiders not attentively enough the 
cauſes which ought tomove it. In Hope, 
the Soul 1s more attentive tothe Good, 
then to the difficulties which beftege her : 
She looks upon them but by the way, and 
believes ſhe can overcome them, Even 
then alſo, what ſubje& ſoever there be of 
Fear, without examination ſhe in effect 
fears it not. But if ſhe conſider the dif- 
ficulties more then the good, and if ſhe 
take an opinion that ſhe 1s unable to over- 


come them , Hope gives place to Fear, 
which 
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which flees in its turn, out of other conſi- 
derations, cauſing a flood and ebbe,which 
is often ſo ſwift and rapid, that it ſeems as 
if theſe two Paſſions mixt and confound- 
ed themſelves together. But we muſt 
review theſe things in the Diſcourſe of 
Fear. Lerns now conſider what the mo. 
tions of the Spirits and of the Humours 
are in Hope. 


PART 
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| What the motion of the Spirits 3 
| | in Hope, 
| 


y Ince the Spirits move in the Paſſions 
Geooformabi to the emotion of the 
| Soul, they muſt, when ſhe ſtiffens and 
confirms her ſelf,in her ſelf when fhe 
hopes,in ſome manner ſuffer alſo the ſame 
agitation. All the difficulty then is, to 
know how it may be done : for it is not 
ealie to conceive how thoſe fluid and ſub- 
, til bodies can get a quality which belongs 
to thoſe onely which are groſs and ſolid. 
Neither. muſt you believe they congeal 
here, as they ſay it happens in ſome dil- 
eaſes; or that they fix, as thoſeMetalick 
ſpirits do whereof Chymiſtry relates ſuth 
miracles : for, beſides that thoſe we ſpeak 
of are much finer, and perhaps of another 
kinde then thoſe are, they muſt at that 
> | time 
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time become immoveable, and conſe. 
quently, all the parts whereto they are to 
run, muſt remain without aCtion:, fince 
they can work- onely: by :their motion : 
Which yet cannot be' trite : Experience 
and Reaſon ſhew us, that the organs 
move freely in this Paſtion z and that De- 
fire, which often mixeth withit, as we 
have ſhewn , cauſeth the ſpirits to move, 
without ruining the, ſetledneſs and con- 
fiſtence which Hope gives them. We 
might perhaps imagine that they contraQ 
and gather themſelves together, that, by 
uniting and crowding their parts toge- 
ther, they become ſtiffer and ſtronger,and 
{ſo put themſelves in poſture the better to 
reſiſt the aſſaults might be made againſt 
them. And certainly, there is a great like- 
lihood that ſome ſuch thing is done in this | 
encounter : For the Soul, which knows 
that what 1s united is ſtronger then what 


-1sdivided, -never fails ſo to fortifie ir ſelf 


when il! appears. Now the difficulties 


which are always found in Hope,are taken 


for evils, becauſe they oppoſe themſelves 
to the poſſeſſion of good : And it is there- 


fore likely that the Soul contrads the Spi- 


rits, the better to defend her ſelf from 
that enemy which crofleth her —_ 
et 


Co 
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Yet.as in this Paſſion ſhe is wont but by 
the way to conſider of thoſe difficulties 
which conſequently ſeem not ſo great, 
nor {o uneaſie to be overcome 3; we muſt 
not doubt but that, if ſhe contra the {pi- 
rits, 1tis ſo little, that it 1s neither conſi- 
derable, or powerful to confirm them in 
the manner they ought to be, EEREE 

And indeed , the Spirits cannot much 
contract themſelves without retiring in- 
wardly,and conſequently making the face 
look pale, foraſmuch as they draw the 
blood along with them, and rob the com- 
plexion of the colour it had before. So 
that Hope having the property to main- 
tain the countenance equal, and not to 
change its colour ; if it renders them ſo 
firm as we have ſaid, it muſt be by ſome 
other means then by contraCting or reunt- 
ting them together, | 

To conceive then how this is done, we 
muſt obſerve that the Soul can hope for 
nothing but what ſhe firſt Joved and de- 
fired: it is neceſſary that the Spirits ſhould 
move conformably to theſe two Paſſions, 
before Hope can agitate them. Now they 
dilate and open themſelves in Love, to 
embrace the good ; and in Defire they 
commodbly recoll a little , that they may 

Y 2 the 
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the more eaſily dart themſelves' towards 
it. | Being in this ſtate then, if Hope in- 
tervene,, it changeth nothing in the fitu- 
ation of their parts, it retains them onely 
in the proportion they had tugether'; and 
from [ns and wandering, as they were, 
they ſubject themſelves to a certain order 
which they keep amongſt themſelves as 
long as Hope laſts 5 which is made by the 
fouls intermiftion, which hath an abſolute 
command over them , placing them as ſhe 
will, ſtopping them as ſhe pleaſerh, and 
holding them as it were by the hand in 
the rank ſhe had placed them : And for 
that time, they remain firm and ſtable, 
without confonnding themſelves with 
others , or inwardly retreating, or advan- 
cing outwardly ; which is the particular 
motion of the ſpirits in this Paſſion. 
Some perhaps will ſay, that if theſe 
parts remain firm and ſtable, they will not 
move, and conſequently, that the Spirits 


would have no motion in Hope. But 


there are —_— which, although they do 
not change place , forbear not to move. 


Thus Elementary bodies which are not in 


their centre, although they are retained 
and ſeem immoveable , yet they make a 
kinde of an endeavour to return to their 

| . natural 
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natural plac2, which 'makes rhem ſeem 
either. light or heavie. We may ſay the 
ſame of the Spirits, which being retain- 
ed by a ſtrange violence, are not truely at 
reſt, but ſuffer a ſecret agitation which 
holds them 1n continual ſuſpence. 

Now although the Spirits remain thus 
firm and ſtable in Hope, it hinders not but 
that at the ſame time they may be agiia- 
ted by other Paſtions which mix them- 
ſelves with it. So Deſire-and Boldneſs 


, may caſt them forth without mixing their 
' ſtedfaſtneſs, becauſe it confiſts but 1n the 


order of their:parts, which, this darting 
forth deſtroys not, as we have ſaid, ſeeing 
we may move a thing from one place to 
another, without diſturbing the order 
and motion which thoſe parts may have 

amongſt themſelves. i 
It is alſo true, that as Defire grows 
weak when Hopeis ſtrong, it-the Spirics 
are very ſtable, their darting forth cannot 
be {o great, becauſe they are not lo free, 
nor ſo eafie to move as they would be 
were they not reſtrained : That if Paſh- 
ons riſe whoſe motion quite deſtroys that 
of Hope, as Joy and Deſpair; then we 
may be ſure that Hope ceaſeth for a time, 
to give place to thoſe others ; and that 
®_ 1 ; je 
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the Spirits loſe their firmneſs, to diſperſe 
or ſlacken themſelves, afterwards re- 
ſuming their firſt conſiſtence, if the Soul 
ſees new ſubjeas of Hope ; which ſome- 
times happens ſo readily, that it ſeems as 
1tit were done in an inſtant,and that theſe 
motions confound themſelves 'the one 
with the other. 

- I ſeenothing more here to ſtopus, but 
that ſome may chance to imagine, that if 
It were true that in Hope the ſoul and 
the ſpirits did bend themſelves to refiſt 
difficulties, ſomewhat muſt appear on the 
outward patts, and they alſo muſt bend 
themſelves for the ſame purpoſe 3 ſince 
that in Laughter we ſee the muſcles retire 
as the ſoul doth, that in Deſire and in An- 
ger they caſt themſelves out as ſhe doth; 
that they fſlacken in Joy.and that all other 
Paſſions make the ſame impreſſion on the 
Body, as the Objefts doin the Appetite. 
But we muſt conſider, that the organs of a 
voluntary motion move not in the Paſii- 
ons, but through the ſtrength and efficacie 
of the obje&, which urgeth the ſoul, and 
obligeth it to employ all the means ſhe 
hath to attain the end ſhe propoſed her 
ſelf, as we ſee it happens in all violent 
Paſſions ; or elfe out of a particular de- 
EEG ſipne 
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figne ſhe hath to ſhew outwardly wha' 
ſhe inwardly reſents,as ſhe doth in Laugh- 
' terandin Careſſes. So that there being 
none-of-thoſe tnotives in Hope, ſhe needs 
move none of thofe outward parts, and 
contents her ſelf with the agitation ſhe 

ives the ſpirits; not conſidering the ill 
bo by the by, ſhe eſteems 1t not ſo great, 
as to empioy all her endeavours againſt it: 
ſo that ſhe commonly agitates but the 
moſt mobile parts, as are the ſpirits, the 
eyes, the brows, and ſome other parts, as 
it happens in all other Paſſions which-are 
weak or moderate. 
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PART 4- 


The cauſes of the CharaSers of 
_., Hope. | 


Ut ſince we have ſpoken ſufficiently 
B-: the ſecret tempeſts, let us now 

ſee whence thoſe come which ap- 
pear outwardly, and examine why Hope 
renders men bold, preſumptuous , teme- 
rous, infolent, credulous, negligent in 
their affairs, and impatient in their aCti- 
ons; although it be the moſt moderate 
and the calmeſt of all the Paſſions of the 
Minde. 

It is eaſie to diſcover the cauſe of its mo- 
deration,afterhaving fhewed how-it moves 
the Soul and the!Spirits : for it is impoſſi- 
ble it ſhould keep them ſHhff and ſtable as 
. 1t doth, and that it ſhould be ſubject to 

thoſe agitations which are ablervable in 
other Paſſions : On the contrary , thoſe 
= | | languiſh- 
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languiſhing ' and impetuous ones which 
mix with it, aſſume aconformable medio- 
crity to'that kinde' of motion-which ſu(- 
pends' the. ſoul between ardor: ahd neg- 
let, as we havealready ſaid z wherefore 
it enfeebles the Defire when it is too ar- 
dent; and ſtirs it-upwhen. it-isremils ; it 
is a ſpurto Lazineſs,; and a bridle to Vio- 
lence "it: hinders; Boldneſs. from being 
taſh,aftid takes off the tranſports of Joy * 
and if it chancetobewith Feir,: and with 
Grief: it ſo moderates them;'that: they 
fail not of their courage , :and-refule not 
toadmit-of the ſweeteſt Paſſions. V7 

But whence comes it then, that it ren= 
ders men raſh, vain, and impatient > How 
can'Anger and Fury be comparible with 
it?:'Andifit exciteand-animatethe Cou- 
rageand the Deſires; how doth it beget 
Nepligence and Idlenefſs.? And-yet we 
cannot doubt but that-in ſome ſort it-is 
the cauſe of all theſe effefts. Bur they 
alfo who will confider the manner of their 
produd@ion, will confefs, that it is neither 
the neareſt, nor even the true cauſe : For 
Hope indeed begets Boldneſs , bur after- 
wards Boldneſs runs to Temerity : it ex- 
cites and awakens the Deſires; but theſe 
bring Diſquiet and Impatience with them: 

It 
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it brings Joy with it 3. but aftewards Joy 
flees into raptures and extaſies : it inſpires 
the Appetite with Revenge ; which is af- 
terwards converted into Fury : ; Finally, 
it gives Confidence, and that begets Pre- 
ſumption, vanity, and: the ſcorn of all 
things which may traverſe our defignes ; 


| whence, after, Negligence and Lazineſs 


are bred: :: $o that all theſe defefts come 
not immediately from Hope, but from 
the other. Paſhons which accompany -it. 
And itts clear, that when theſe ate raiſed 
to this exceſs ,:it quite vaniſheth., or be- 
comes extremely weak : For when we 
are ſenſible of a great Joy, at that very 
moment:we have no ſenſe of Hope :_ it 
ſcarce appears in violent Defires, nor-in 
the tranſports of Anger ; the ſoul ſuffer- 
ing herſelf to be born away by the parti- 

ar motions of thoſe Paſſions :: ' And 
Preſumption it ſelf, which ſeems nothing 
but an exceſs of Hope, wholly ruines it 5 
imagining that there are no difficulties 
which can oppoſe its'deſignes : for,where 
there is no morea difficulty,there remains 
no Hope. | 


However it be, Boldneſ/ is eafily joyned 


with Hope, becauſggheSgnl having con. 
firmed her ſelf by tFto the TD 
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of difficulties, 1s already in ſtate to aſſault 
them if they appear very ſtrong, and if 
ſhe betake her ſelf to conſider the danger 
wherein they may-caſt her, for want of 
fighting and overcoming them : Beſides 
that the good opinion ſhe hath of her 
ſtrength , heightens her Courage, and 
perſwades her that'it is not enough to 
maintain-the defenſive part, but we muſt 
purſue and aſſault our enemy. If her fot- 
ces'are not proportionable to this good 
opinion, and that ſhe believes them great- 
er then ineffe&they are', thence ariſeth 
Preſnmptien 5 which , joyned with Bold- 
neſs,” reacheth to Temerity 5 and thence 
grows Inſolence : 1n the ſame manner as 
with: Joy ſhe begets Yanity, Prattle , and 
Importunity , as inits place we ſhall further 
ſhew. | 

Impatience raigns'powerfully in this Paſ. 
ſion, - Foraſmuch-as 1t commonly accom« 
panies Joy, Detire, and Fear, there 1s al- 
ways ſomewhat of theſe three mixt with 
Hope 3 and even they are often found 
all together, So that we muſt not won- 
der if we are unquiet when we hope,whe- 
ther it be from the apprehenſion we have 
that we ſhall not ſoon enough poſſeſs the 


good we expe@, or from the urgency of 


preſ- 
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preſſing deſires, or from the ſparkling 
which accompanies pleaſure. |: ... 

| There1s no Paſſton-ſo'tredulows as Hope: 
for others - give credence onely to the 
Good or Ill propoſed, but this equally 
po in Both. Indeed, pleaſing things one- 


ly per{wade Joy, Love,and Deſire : thoſe 


which are troubleſome. make no impreſ. 
fion-.on them ,- without deſtroying them. 
On the contrary, Ill onelyis reſented by 
Grief,” Fear, and Deſpair ; Good hath 
neither -audience nor admittance among 
them. But Hope hearkens to: both, of 
them , foraſmuch as beihg in::the midft 
between both, it. eafily inclines rowards 
thoſe extremities : and ſheno ſooner be- 
lieves what favours her deſignes , but ſhe 
hearkens to what renders chem impol- 
ſible. | 
The: . Corporal .charaters which. are 
found in this Paſſion, are of two kindes, 
asin all the reſt ; - Theone by. the-com- 
mand-of the. Soul, the others by:Neceſhi- 
ty.' The motions of the head, brows, 
eyes, and voice, and of all the body, are 
of the firſt rank : The reſt are in the form 
of ordinary effeqs, __ .- | 
The body ſets it ſelf upright, the head 
is lifted up, the brows are raiſed, - the 
| ame 
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ſame intention. For the Soul , which 
would obtain the good, and refiſt the 
difficulties which oppoſe it, puts it (elf 
in poſture to do both, Now beſides that 
this poſture is advantagious for to ſee afar 
off what may happen, it is ſo alſo in pur- 
ſuance of Good, or in defence of Ill , if 
one be aſſaulted by it ; it is the moſt na- 
tural ſituation which bodies require for 
action ; it is the motion which begins all 
other aCtions of - creatures 3; whether to 
purſue pleaſing things, or to flee or affault 
11] ones, the firſt thing they do is to lift up 
the head and the body, The Soul no 
putting her {elf in poſture of defence,dif- 
poſeth thus of thoſe organs, that ſhe may 
not be ſurpriſed ; and raiſeth them, to 
make them the firmer; as in Deſpair, and 
in Fear, where ſhe ſlackens her ſelf, ſhe 
bows the body , hangs the head, and caſts 
down the eyes and brows. 
An aſſured countenance is made by a wide 
opening of the eye-lids with vivacity. A 
fixt and ſtedfaſt Jook , it is common to 
Anger, Impudence, Boldneſs, and Hope ; 
. yet with this difference, that in' Anger 
-the eyes are too ardent ; too open in Im 
pudence 3 and too rude in Boldneſs. But 
in Hope they have rone of theſe —_— 
a 
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all is therein moderate; and it ſeems as if 
ſweetneſs and ſeverity were confounded 
together 1n all its motions. The eyes 
then are more open then ordinary, the 
better to ſee the good, and the difficulties 
which preſent themſelves, The ſted- 
faſtneſs of the looks, is a ſigne that impe- 
diments aſtoniſh not the Minde, and that 


1t believes it ſhall overcome them. | The 


vivacity of the eyes comes from the Spi- 
rits which Defire hath driven to theſe 
parts, or which Joy hath there diſperſed. 
In fine, {weetneſs and ſeverity are there- 
in mixt together, becauſe that at the ſame 


time the foal ſees the Good and the II], 


and is touched both with the one and the 
other , and is not ſo ſure to obtain what 
ſhe pretends to, but that ſhe ſtill hath 


cauſe to doubt of it. i 
This Paſſion often alſo makes a man 


qurn up hi eyes, for that having need of 
-the help of others to acquire what he 


ſeeks, it caſts his eyes towards heaven, 


 asto the fountain of all good things, and 
the common helper of all Nature , and 
. hath recourſe to f 

[not always aſſured of the affiſtance it 
- promiſed it ſelf from others. 


uperiour cauſes, being 


But when the looks are #rgent 4nd un- 
quiet, 
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quiet, they are effeQts of Deſire and Fear, 
which mix with it ; in the ſame manner 
as Joy often cauſeth its tranſports, ſpark- 
lings, and agitations, 

o conclude, the voice and the fpeech are_ 
firm , that is to ſay, ſtrong, without vehe- 
mency or inequality , neither herightning 
nor falling, neither trembling nor prect- 
pitated : For the'Soul, which bends it ſelf 
torefift difficulties, 1s in no condition to 
fear ;: but becauſe alſoſhe will not aſſault 
them, ſhe makes no great endeavour. 
Wherefore, the voice falls not, becauſe 
there.is no weakneſs in the Minde 3. it 
. riſeth not alſo, there being no violence 
therein ; neither is it trembling , being 
without fear , -nor precipitate , ' bei 
without impetuoſity : but ſtrong a 
equal, the air being beaten ſtrongly and 
equally by the Soul, which hath aſſured 
and confirmed her ſelf againſt difficul- 


| ties. ; 
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There remains now onely the Neceſla- 


ry Characters which follow the agitation 
of the Humours and of the Spirits. The 
firſt ; and that which ſeems the moſt pro- 
per for Hope, is , that the colour of the face 
changeth not 5 the -reaſon whereof we 


touched at the beginning of this Dul- 
courſe : 
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.conrſe- :: For the Spirits, which become 


ſtable ; ſtop alſo the blood, and hinder it 
from retiring inwardly , or Ciſperfing it 
ſelf outwardly. So that if ſometimes 
we grow pale, itis an effect of Fear', as 
bluſhing 1s of Love, Deſire, Joy ;/ andthe 
reſt of the Paſhions which drive the blood 
iato the ontward parts. L213 
Sighs follow Love and Defire alfo, It is 
Fear that cools and makes us loſe Courage ; 
it is Boldneſs heats aand' re-animates-1t, 
Finally , Diſquiet chiefly comes from De- 
fire and from Fear, which are augment- 
ed by tediouſneſs and delays; which. re- 


tard the poffeflion of the deſired Good. 


But theſe CharaQers 'are ſtrangers. 'to 


Hope, whoſe examen'is not here:to; be 


made : Let us onely confider'ithoſe which 
ſeem fit and natural to it, TT 
Tt renders the Pulſe fedfa#, without be- 
ing vehement :: for the heart andthe ar- 
teries, which confirm themſelves as well 
as the ſpirits, make the Pulfe : appear 
ſomewhat harder then'iit was 5; and'by the 
touch you may. perceive a fteadineſs 
which 1t had not before. ' But this 1s 
without vehemency , foraſmuch as the 


_ foul makes nogreatendeavour to aſfault, 


as we ſaid ; and the heat is temperate, 
which 
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which require a moderate and equal mo- 
tion. It 1s true, if Hope fall into ſome 
cold and weak nature , it cauſeth a higher 
and greater Pulſe then it had uſually, for- 
aſmuch as the Soul, which knows her 
weakneſs, and whoſe deſigne is to fortifie 
her ſelf, ſomewhat augments the heat, 
| which hath afterwards need of the great- 
\ er refreſhment, But at that time the 
| Pulſe1s nothing quicker ; the heat bein 
not ſoincreaſed, that the Soul had GY 
to trouble her ſelf to temper the ardor it 
might cauſe ; ſhe contents her ſelf to en- 
large the heart and the arteries, to reccive 
the greater quantity of air, , For it is the 
order which Nature holds when heat in- 
creaſeth, that firſt ſhe makes the Pulſe 
greater and higher ; after, ſhe makes. it 
1 quick; and,at laſt, renders it thick : imita- 
ting herein what ſhe makes beaſts do,who, 
togoto a place, begin to march with great 
paces; which, 1f urged, they double; and 
at laſt betake themſelves to ran. How- 
ſoever, what we ſaid of the Pulſe, hap- 
pens in reſpiration, excepting the hard- 
neſs , which the Senſe therein cannot be 
ſenfible of; although itbe likely that the 
ſubſtance of the Lungs may therein 


harden , as Hippocrates ſaith it happens 10 
L, Anger, 
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Anger, becauſe it is almoſt impoflible 


that the Spirits, which run thorow all the 
parts, ſhould not imprint the quality they 


have, inthoſe which are ſoft and obedi- 


ent, as the Lungs are. 

In a word, Hope fortifies all the parts , 
becauſe the ſpirits therein are more vt 
gorous : andasit ſtops, and in a manner 
retains them, that they cannot diſlipate, 
nor make any violent motion, it is not to 
be diſputed, that of all the Paffions it is 
the moſt. advantageous for Health, - for 
Length of lfe, for Vertue it ſelf , which 
with ſo great a care ſeeks Moderation, 
which naturally is to be found with Hope. 
T ſay again, Ir is advantageous for the 
Length of life : for , what ſerves for a 
pore Health.is not always good to render 

ife long : Adive and vehement heat 
produceth ſtrong aftions, but ſhortens 
our days, becauſe the Spirits eafily difh- 
pate, and ſuddenly conſume the natural 
moiſture. So that, to live long, heat 
ſhould be moderate , the ſpirits ought 
not to be violently agitated, nor alſo 
ſhould they be languiſhing. Now if Na- 
tyre give them not this juſtneſs, then it 


ſeems there is onely Hope which can ac- 


quire 1t us, being the onely one which 
retains 


A 
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retains it, and ſecures it, without ſufferin 
exceſiive heat, or irregular motion. And 
therefore we muſt not wonder, it thoſe 
who feed themſelves with good hopes, 
live longer then other Men : And if death 
often follows high ſuccefles , it is becauſe 
it makes us loſe Hope, which is the true 
Anchor which holds faſt our Soul, our 
Lives, and our Yeers. 


